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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  School 
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Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

TFIE  ART  OF  THE  POSE:  OSCAR  WILDE’S  THEORY  OF  PERSONA 

By 

Heather  Joy  Marcovitch 
December  2002 

Chair:  Chris  Snodgrass 
Major  Department:  English 

Oscar  Wilde’s  writings  about  persona,  or  the  image  of  the  self  projected  to  the 
public,  has  been  treated  ambivalently  by  critics.  His  belief  that  every  individual  is 
obligated  to  cultivate  an  artistic  self  has  been  applauded  as  a postmodern  queering  of 
identity  and  denounced  as  a shallow  attempt  at  self-marketing.  This  dissertation  argues 
that  Wilde’s  writings  present  a coherent  theory  of  persona,  positioning  the  self  as  a 
knowable  entity  within  the  epistemological  uncertainty  of  the  fin  de  siecle  and  structuring 
his  many  challenges  to  a repressive  and  normative  Victorian  society. 

Wilde  saw  persona  as  a way  to  bring  aestheticism  into  everyday  practice.  In  the 
1880s,  as  his  own  persona  was  being  debated  in  the  press,  he  presented  persona  as  a way 
of  Uberating  the  self  fi'om  the  oppression  of  social  expectations  by  encouraging  the  fi'ee 
expression  of  social,  sexual,  and  behavioral  difference  in  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  His 
poems  about  actresses  such  as  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  his  essays  indicate  a belief  that, 
through  persona,  the  self  can  carve  out  a social  and  psychic  space  apart  fi-om  the  rigors  of 


IX 


normative  behavior.  By  the  early  1 890s,  however,  Wilde,  through  his  own  sexual 
experiences,  began  to  perceive  persona  more  as  a mask  used  to  repress  socially- 
unacceptable  desires.  In  The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray  and  Salome,  especially,  he  displayed 
his  anxiety  that  a persona  constructed  out  of  repression  could  lead  to  an  outburst  of 
perverted  desire. 

In  the  1890s,  the  years  he  wrote  his  successful  society  comedies,  Wilde 
transformed  the  struggle  between  persona  and  erotic  desire  that  he  explored  in  Dorian 
Gray  and  Salome  into  a struggle  between  persona  and  the  desire  for  social  standing.  In 
the  comedies,  Wilde  presents  his  characters  caught  between  the  free  expression  of  their 
own  personae  and  society’s  use  of  the  stereotype  as  a means  of  control.  In  1 895,  Wilde’s 
trials  transformed  his  persona  into  the  degenerated  sexual  deviant.  While  in  prison,  Wilde 
wrote  De  Profundis  as  an  attempt  to  recover  ownership  of  his  persona.  Wilde  rebuilds  his 
persona  out  of  his  sense  of  suffering,  in  order  to  reclaim  his  identity  and  ultimately  face  a 
censorious  public. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


Picture  the  Wildean  gentleman.  The  exquisitely  dressed,  witty,  slightly  effeminate 
sophisticate  brings  to  mind  not  only  a residual  likeness  of  WUde  himself  but  of  aU  the 
socialites  and  homosexual  men  who  fashioned  themselves  in  Wilde’s  image  throughout  the 
twentieth  eentury.  Wilde,  as  these  acolytes  make  clear,  cultivated  his  personal  appearanee 
as  studiously  and  meticulously  as  if  it  were  a work  of  art;  indeed,  Wilde’s  aesthetics,  as  he 
demonstrates  in  his  writings,  hold  that  the  individual  should  treat  him-  or  herself  as  a work 
of  art.  He  writes  in  “The  Critie  as  Artist,”  one  of  his  treatises  celebrating  the  artistry  of 
the  self,  “For  there  is  no  art  where  there  is  no  style,  and  no  style  where  there  is  no  unity, 
and  unity  is  of  the  individual.”'  Dressing  and  behaving  exquisitely,  as  far  as  Wilde  was 
eoncemed,  was  an  act  that  announced  a person  as  individual,  different  from  the  conformist 
crowds  and  able,  in  his  or  her  own  singular  way,  to  present  alternative,  even  eritical,  ways 
of  being  to  his  or  her  society. 

Yet  from  the  earliest  instances  of  critical  work  on  Wilde,  there  has  been  a charge 
that  Wilde’s  attention  to  physical  appearance  and  surface  behavior  has  been  a weakness  in 
his  works.  Wilde,  according  to  Osbert  Burdett,  “was  more  interested  in  form  than  in 
substanee,  in  effect  than  in  truth. Holbrook  Jackson  remarks  upon  “the  astonishing 
reputation  which  had  won  [WUde]  early  notoriety  as  the  posturing  advertiser  of  himself  by 
virtue  of  the  ideas  of  others.”^  And  Richard  EUmann  based  mueh  of  his  biography  of 
Wilde  on  a dual  premise  of  an  Oscar  Wilde  whose  subtly  trenchant  works  were  at  odds 
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with  a public  figure  who  believed  that  “Notoriety  is  fame’s  wicked  twin.”  “Wilde,” 
EUmann  claims,  “was  prepared  to  court  the  one  in  the  hope  that  the  other  would  favor  him 
too.”^  Later  critics,  such  as  Matthew  Sturgis  and  Gary  Schmidgall,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  acknowledging  that  Wilde’s  works  constitute  a genuine  ethical  philosophy,  still  see 
his  poses  as  either  ironic  counterpoints  to  the  underlying  seriousness  of  his  writings  or  as 
camouflage.  Sturgis,  for  instanee,  writes  that  Wilde’s  poses  were  a marketing  strategy, 
elaiming  that  Wilde’s  “own  brand  of  dandyism  tended  more  towards  . . . self- 
advertisement.”^  And  Schmidgall  argues  that  Wilde  used  the  ostentatious  display  of 
himself  to  make  palatable  the  subversive  political  and  sexual  content  of  his  works.®  The 
critical  assessments  of  Wilde’s  self-performance,  despite  the  seemingly  disparate  views, 
have  one  thing  in  common:  the  self  that  Wilde  works  so  hard  to  put  forth  to  the  public 
always  signifies  something  else,  either  a publicity  stunt,  or  an  attempt  to  make  his  works 
more  easily  accepted  by  an  audience,  or  an  attempt  to  privilege  the  surface  over  any 
interior  substance. 

My  study  adopts  a somewhat  different  position  concerning  Wilde’s  use  of  the 
cultivated,  artistic  image  of  the  self  that  is  projected  to  the  public,  or  persona.  Firstly, 
rather  than  the  commonly-held  view  that  Wilde’s  use  of  his  own  persona  was  a direct 
counterpoint  to  his  written  works,  I see  his  performance  of  himself  as  an  extension  of  his 
works.  More  importantly,  though,  1 hold  that  Wilde’s  works  in  effect  are  an  ongoing 
development  of  a theory  of  persona  that  he  uses  for  both  epistemological  and  social 
purposes.  Persona  (a  term  that  1 use  as  a way  to  gather  together  Wilde’s  artistically- 
loaded  references  to  “self’  and  “personality”  that  he  uses  in  all  of  his  writings)  is  a concept 
that  appears  throughout  Wilde’s  body  of  work,  fi'om  the  notebooks  he  kept  while  a 
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student  at  Oxford  to  De  Profundis  and  The  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol,  his  two  most  famous 
works  that  grew  out  of  his  prison  experiences.  Wilde’s  advocation  of  persona  is  a call  to 
his  readers  and  viewing  audience  to  develop  themselves  as  works  of  art.  For  Wilde,  as  he 
writes  in  “The  Soul  of  Man  Under  Socialism,”  art  is  the  way  for  an  individual  to  develop 
him-  or  herself  outside  of  the  common  denominator.  “Art,”  he  claims,  “is  the  most  intense 
mood  of  Individualism  that  the  world  has  known.  I am  inclined  to  say  that  it  is  the  only 
real  mode  of  Individualism  that  the  world  has  known”  (1090).  Persona,  for  Wilde,  is  not  a 
way  to  divert  his  audience  from  the  ethical  import  of  his  writings;  it  is  a central  aspect  of 
the  ethical  import  of  his  writings.  It  is  the  method  by  which  individuals  can  stand  outside 
of  the  social  group  and  therefore  be  able  to  critique  the  group’s  failings  and  possibly, 

Wilde  hopes,  change  them  for  the  better. 

Having  persona  be  a method  of  distinction  for  individuals  is  a direct  response  to 
the  period’s  anxiety  about  the  knowable.  The  theories  of  heredity  and  determinism  which 
began  mid-century,  and  the  new  quantum  and  degeneration  theories  which  were  taking 
form  at  late-century,  all  served  to  place  the  individual’s  sense  of  self  in  a state  of  crisis. 
Whereas  earlier  in  the  Victorian  period,  science  was  celebrated  as  a set  of  theories 
established  as  a helpmeet  to  humankind’s  quest  for  industrial  and  (especially  in  the  case  of 
England)  racial  progress,  later  work  on  quantum  mechanics  and  theories  of  relativity  set 
forth  the  possibility  that  human  beings  were  caught  in  a series  of  forces  outside  of  their 
making  and  beyond  their  control.^  As  John  A.  Lester,  Jr.,  suggests,  “One  thought  that 
appalled  the  imagination  of  this  time  was  that  behind  all  the  phenomena  perceptible  to 
human  senses  there  might  lie — ^NOTHING.”*  A knowable  world  might  be  accessible  to 
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one  through  one’s  perceptions,  but  the  forces  that  governed  it  are  hidden  from  one’s 
unaided  senses.  The  phenomenological  world,  therefore,  is  opaque,  and  cannot  be  trusted. 

In  addition  to  the  unknowable  world,  the  individual  as  a unified,  transparent  being 
was  also  being  called  into  question  by  both  the  scientific  and  sociological  theories  of  the 
day.  The  theory  of  heredity,  that  a person  was  no  more  than  the  sum  of  inherited 
characteristics,  gained  in  popularity  as  the  century  wore  on.  The  social  Darwinists 
brought  into  the  mix  the  idea  that  humanity  was  governed  by  the  same  laws  of  natural 
selection  and  the  struggle  for  survival  as  animals.  What  arose  in  the  later  Victorian  period 
was  the  fear  that  the  human  being  as  a knowable  and  determining  entity  was  a fiction. 
Instead,  perhaps  human  beings  were  controlled  as  well  by  forces  beyond  their  ken  and 
control. 

Thus,  as  Rupert  Croft-Cooke  notes,  the  writer  at  the  fin  de  siecle  strove  “to  assert 
himself  not  only  in  print  but  as  a person  with  an  acknowledged  place  in  the  scheme  of 
things.”^  For  WUde,  an  individual  developing  his  or  her  own  persona  transforms  the 
individual  into  a work  of  art,  thus  removing  him  or  her  from  the  morass  of  determined 
traits  into  the  paradigm  of  aesthetic  philosophy  and  interpretation.  A work  of  art  is  always 
knowable  because  it  abandons  the  fiction  of  being  a unified  entity.  Aesthetic  criticism 
focuses  on  discrete  aspects  of  the  work  of  art,  trying,  as  Walter  Pater  does,  to  find 
meaning  in  Michelangelo’s  “incomplete”  sculptures  and  the  Greek  sculptors  “abstractions” 
of  the  human  spirit,  to  fragment  the  work  of  art  so  that  the  critic  can  determine  the  one 
aspect  of  the  work  that  makes  it  art.'°  Wilde  extends  Pater’s  idea  by  attributing  it  to  the 
artistic  individual  as  well  as  the  work  of  art.  He  writes  in  “Pen,  Pencil  and  Poison,”  “It 
has  constantly  been  made  a subject  of  reproach  against  artists  and  men  of  letters  that  they 
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are  lacking  in  wholeness  and  completeness  of  nature.  As  a rule  this  must  necessarily  be 
so.  That  very  concentration  of  vision  and  intensity  of  purpose  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  artistic  temperament  is  in  itself  a mode  of  limitation”  (993).  For  Wilde,  developing 
oneself  as  art  also  makes  one  an  artist.  Thus  cultivatmg  oneself  as  a series  of  fragmented, 
multiple  aspects  not  only  removes  one  from  the  fiction  of  a unified  being  but  also  gives 
one  the  authority  to  convey  to  others  one’s  import  and  meaning  on  one’s  own  terms. 

The  notion  that  the  individual  must  declare  him-  or  herself  as  sueh  on  his  or  her 
own  terms  becomes  crucial  for  WUde’s  development  of  his  theory  of  persona.  WUde,  in 
constructing  his  theory  of  persona  as  a form  of  epistemology,  also  hoped  to  use  it  as  a 
mode  of  ethics,  specifically  an  ethics  of  difference.  Throughout  his  career,  he 
demonstrated  an  afiSnity  with  artistie  people  who,  by  virtue  of  their  gender  or  sexuality, 
were  engaged  in  a vexed  relationship  with  a Victorian  public  that  loved  their  talent  but 
treated  their  non-conformity  with  a good  deal  of  suspicion.  Wilde  quiekly  saw  that  what 
kept  many  of  these  actors  and  writers  from  being  social  outcasts  was  their  ability  to 
perform  a version  of  themselves  that  turned  their  social  margmality  into  art.  One  was, 
therefore,  in  a continual  struggle  with  the  social  mainstream  for  eontrol  over  one’s 
persona  and,  by  extension,  for  authority  over  oneself  Persona,  as  Wilde  suggests  in  Lady 
Windermere ’s  Fan,  is  the  way  of  avoiding  having  to  “face  the  censure  of  a world  whose 
praise  [one]  would  despise”  (404).  By  the  late  1 880s,  Wilde’s  view  of  persona  as  a way 
of  fighting  a repressive  society  took  on  an  increased  urgeney  as  he  became  involved  in 
London’s  homosexual  underground.  Persona  could,  in  Wilde’s  view,  take  these 
“unspeakable”  acts  and  passions  and  transform  them  into  artistic  elements,  nearer  in  spirit 
to  the  beauty  that  Wilde  saw  in  same-sex  love. 
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What  I mean  to  do  in  the  pages  that  follow  is  revisit  Wilde’s  major  works  (as  well 
as  his  Oxford  notebooks  and  his  famous  aesthetic  “performances”)  in  order  to  reconstruct 
the  theory  of  persona  that  so  influences  almost  every  aspect  of  his  writing.  What  results  is 
a fairly  linear  trajectory,  in  which  Wilde’s  thoughts  about  persona  deepen  and  become 
complicated  with  each  subsequent  work  he  produces.  Persona,  to  Wilde,  is  a way  of  being 
and  a mode  of  expression  through  which  both  the  epistemological  and  the  ethical 
significations  are  manifested.  Therefore  persona  itself  can  be  either  the  liberation  of  the 
self  or  a new  means  of  entrapment;  Wilde  explores  both  its  positive  and  negative 
ramifications. 

Chapter  Two  begins  this  study  with  Wilde’s  years  as  an  Oxford  student  and  the 
influence  of  both  contemporary  debates  on  the  status  of  the  individual  and  the 
reassessment  of  human  faculties  through  new  technological  apparatuses,  as  well  as 
contemporary  aesthetic  writings,  classical  philology  and  Enlightenment  humanism,  on 
Wilde’s  theory  of  persona.  That  Wilde’s  theory  develops  out  of  such  disparate  sources  is 
a testament  to  the  wide  applicability  he  saw  persona  as  having  on  his  period.  As  well,  the 
Oxford  years  mark  the  emergence  of  Wilde  creating  his  aesthetic  persona,  one  which 
deliberately  projects  his  interpretation  of  Pater’s  aesthetics  as  a performance. 

Chapter  Three  focuses  on  the  early  1 880s,  a time  when  Wilde  emerges  as  a 
London  celebrity  struggling  with  the  mainstream  press  for  ownership  of  his  persona. 
Caricatured  by  the  press  as,  at  best,  a ridiculously  effete  figure  and,  at  worst,  as  a 
degenerate,  Wilde  attempted,  through  his  lectures  and  poems,  to  explain  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  his  persona  contra  the  press’s  simplistic  definitions  of  him.  While  he  was 
attempting  this  seemingly-futile  challenge  to  the  press,  Wilde  had  considerable  greater 
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success  furthering  his  ideas  about  persona  (both  his  and  others’)  through  his  relationships 
with  the  legendary  actress  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  with  Lillie  Langtry,  the  notorious 
professional  beauty.  By  publicly  assuming  the  role  of  the  acolyte  with  these  famous 
women,  Wilde  drew  an  explicit  connection  between  these  performing  women  and  himself, 
portraying  them  as  case  studies  for  his  own  ideas  about  persona’s  function  in  the  public 
marketplace.  In  addition,  his  poems  about  them  highlighted  the  artistic  control  one  has 
over  both  one’s  own  and  others’  personae. 

With  the  publication  of  his  essays  in  the  late  1880s,  Wilde  sets  forth  his  ideas  about 
persona  as  a theory,  explaining  for  the  first  time  both  the  importance  and  the  function  of 
persona.  In  Chapter  Four,  Wilde’s  initial  theory  of  persona  is  explained  through  four  of 
his  essays:  “The  Decay  of  Lying,”  “The  Critic  as  Artist,”  “The  Portrait  of  Mr.  W.H.,”  and 
“The  Soul  of  Man  Under  Socialism.”  Persona,  according  to  Wilde  in  these  essays, 
operates  as  an  exchange  between  one’s  artistically-developed  self  and  the  artistic  self  of 
others.  One’s  persona,  in  other  words,  is  created  in  the  psychic  space  where  the  actor’s 
performance  meets  the  interpretive  gestures  of  his  or  her  audience.  Through  this 
representation  of  persona  as  an  exchange,  WHde  is  able  to  discuss  both  the  poetics  and  the 
ethics  of  persona,  portraying  it  primarily  as  an  alternative  to  Victorian  humanisnx  In  his 
many  discussions  about  art,  desire  and  fascination  in  his  essays,  Wilde  also  connects  more 
explicitly  the  relationship  between  the  aesthetic  and  the  erotic  as  it  is  synthesized  in  the 
artistic  persona. 

Having  set  out  his  theory  of  persona,  WDde  proceeds  to  complicate  it  in  his 
subsequent  writings.  Chapter  Five  discusses  The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray  and  Salome, 
two  works  written  within  a year  of  each  other  and  which  deal  with  Wilde’s  anxiety  about 
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persona  in  similar  ways.  Although  the  theory  Wilde  introduced  in  his  essays  treated 
persona  as  a potential  utopian  state  of  the  individual,  his  only  novel  and  his  best-known 
tragedy  explore  the  potential  for  perversion  that  persona  carries  within  itself  Persona  may 
have  been  a method  of  liberating  the  self  in  his  essays,  but  in  these  works  it  becomes  a 
trap.  WUde  uses  these  works  to  challenge  society’s  tendency  to  prefer  stagnancy  and  type 
over  dynamism  and  uniqueness,  suggesting  that  perversion  is  actually  the  inability  to 
develop  one’s  persona  according  to  one’s  desires. 

Chapter  Six  discusses  Wilde’s  successful  society  comedies  of  the  1890s  and  argues 
that,  in  these  plays,  Wilde  synthesizes  the  struggle  for  ownership  of  one’s  persona  with  the 
anxiety  about  having  one’s  persona  cast  as  a stagnant  type.  In  these  comedies,  Wilde 
works  with  conventional  stock  figures  from  both  melodramas  and  well-made  plays  and 
uses  them  to  suggest  that  these  stereotypes  represent  society’s  need  to  typecast  its 
members.  The  characters  in  Wilde’s  comedies  have  to  struggle  with  the  public’s  view  of 
their  own  personae,  which  has  become  a substitute  for  the  personae  of  their  own  making. 
Only  in  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest  do  the  characters  transcend  society’s  limitations 
by  creating  an  absurd  world  where  there  are  only  personae  to  contend  with  and  where 
each  character  can  alter  the  world  he  or  she  encounters  in  order  to  best  suit  his  or  her  own 
persona. 

In  Chapter  Seven,  we  see  persona  as  a coping  mechanism  for  the  loss  of  identity. 

In  this  chapter,  we  look  at  Wilde’s  trials  and  imprisonment,  starting  with  the 
characterization  of  WUde  as  a sexual  monster  in  the  newspaper  coverage  of  his  trials. 
Faced  with  the  corresponding  loss  of  his  former  artist’s  persona,  WUde  writes  a letter  to 
Alfred  Douglas,  De  Profundis,  which  is  an  elaborate  attempt  to  portray  Douglas  as  the 
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catalyst  for  Wilde’s  rebirth  as  a martyr.  As  Wilde,  through  his  writing,  casts  off  his  former 
persona  in  order  to  assume  a new  one,  he  reconstructs  his  theory  of  persona  as  a way  to 
recover  one’s  identity.  The  artistic  construction  of  a new  self  becomes  the  means  through 
which  Wilde  can  finally  regain  ownership  of  his  persona  and  incorporate  his  disgrace  into 
his  future.  Persona  at  this  point  is  neither  a liberation  nor  a trap;  it  is  rather  the  fiction  by 
which  a shattered  identity  can  begin  to  rebuild  itself 
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CHAPTER  2 
PERSONALITY  CRISIS: 

OSCAR  WILDE’S  OXFORD  YEARS  AND  THE  STATE  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL 
The  notebooks  Wilde  kept  at  Oxford  have  been  categorized  by  Philip  E.  Smith  II 
and  Michael  S.  Helfand  into  two  discrete  parts:  notes  that  later  became  part  of  his  essay 
“The  Rise  of  Historical  Criticism”  and  notes  that  attempted  to  synthesize  the  readings  and 
lectures  Wilde  encountered.'  In  addition  to  the  philological  courses  WUde  studied,  he  also 
was  well-acquainted  with  the  social  science  of  Herbert  Spencer,  the  optical  science  of 
WiUiam  Kingdon  Clifford,  and  the  criticism  of  Matthew  Arnold.  The  notebooks,  as  Smith 
notes,  synthesize  the  various  scientific  and  philosophical  theories  in  order  to  provide  a 
foundation  for  the  aesthetic  theories  in  which  Wilde  was  particularly  interested.^  My 
reading  of  the  notebooks  sees  Wilde  specifically  looking  at  the  questions  these  thinkers 
raised  concerning  the  status  of  the  individual:  whether,  in  an  age  devoted  to  racial  and 
social  progress,  the  individual  could  claim  a status  for  him-  or  herself  outside  of  a 
collectivity.  For  Wilde,  the  answer  was  that  a striking  personality,  carefully  developed  and 
cultivated,  can  transcend  the  collective  group  by  presenting  itself  as  a work  of  art,  thus 
inviting  highly  individualized  interpretations  in  everyone  who  encounters  the  personality. 

In  order  to  develop  this  theory,  Wilde  adopted  snala  carte  approach  to  the  thinkers  he 
studied.  He  used  Benjamin  Jowett’s  interpretation  of  Plato  and  Thomas  Huxley’s  work 
on  Hume  to  provide  a philosophical  foimdation  for  his  theory  and  Clifford’s  work  on 
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optics  to  give  his  theory  a biological  foundation  to  speak  against  Spencer’s  social  science 
and  Arnold’s  literary  criticism.^ 

Wilde’s  insistenee  that  the  personality  is  a work  of  art  reflects  the  mid- 1870s 
cultural  anxiety  about  the  increasing  mechanization  of  industry  and  the  growing  speed  of 
teehnology.  In  this  so-called  “age  of  progress,”  questions  arose  as  to  whether  the 
individual  should  not  be  viewed  in  mechanical  terms,  as  a unit  whose  purpose  is  to  aid  in 
the  smooth  function  of  the  larger  social  entity.  Indeed,  Spencer  describes  society  as  a 
creature  developing  out  of  a Darwinian  adaptation  to  its  surroundings.  “[E]ach 
institution,”  he  writes,  “draws  to  itself  units  of  the  society  and  nutriment  for  them,  and 
tends  ever  to  multiply  and  ramify.”^  In  Spencer’s  evolutionary  philosophy,  the  individual 
has  importance  only  in  so  far  as  he  or  she  represents  an  aspeet  of  the  greater  social  whole. 
The  duty  of  the  individual  is  to  cultivate  his  or  her  own  self  in  order  to  further  society’s 
progress. 

Evolutionary  ideas  about  the  individual  were  buttressed  by  the  introduction  of 
determinism  into  the  eentury’s  intellectual  landscape.  Determinism  and  its  offshoots, 
notably  Lamarck’s  theory  of  heredity,  circumscribed  the  individual  by  maintaining  that 
one’s  sense  of  self  is  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  generations  of  accxmiulated  familial 
traits.^  The  individual  therefore  is  merely  a reflection  of  a greater,  shared  family  character. 
One  cannot  project  a lasting  impression  with  one’s  personality  because  the  absence  of  any 
kind  of  novelty  makes  it  impossible  for  one’s  personality  to  produce  a memorable  effect. 

The  old-school  Enlightenment  concept  of  the  individual  as  architect  of  his 
environment  was  coming  into  crisis  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  and  in  his  Notebooks, 
Wilde  attempts  to  apply  the  same  logic  as  the  Spencerians  and  determinists  in  order  to 
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reconfigure  the  self  as  the  center  of  society’s  progress.  He  writes,  “Every  aggregate  of 

units  is  determined  by  the  properties  of  its  units[.  M]an  is  the  unit  of  society  so  to 

understand  social  action,  it  is  necessary  to  imderstand  human  nature[.]”*  Wilde  uses 

Spencer’s  own  logic  and  language  against  him  by  suggesting  that,  if  the  individual’s  only 

fimction  is  as  part  of  a greater  entity,  then  only  by  focusing  on  the  part  can  one  begin  to 

take  account  of  the  whole.  In  later  entries,  Wilde  speaks  out  against  the  Lamarckians: 

Religion  tells  us  that  the  father  has  eaten  sour  grapes  and  the  children’s 
teeth  shall  be  set  on  edge — and  the  latest  word  of  modem  science  is  that 
the  fact  of  our  ancestors  having  held  peculiar  views  on  the  three  angles  of 
any  triangle  is  an  inheritance  fi’om  which  we  cannot  escape — 

To  say  that  mind  is  a function  of  matter,  or  that  matter  is  the  realization  of 
mind,  are  propositions  equally  meaningless  so  far  as  they  postulate  a 
knowledge  of  anything  more  than  phenomena? 

Wilde’s  skepticism  about  heredity’s  claim  on  the  individual  is  evident;  to  him,  the  fact  that 

the  contemporary  individual  has  inherited  a certain  intellectual  disposition  is  not  a 

conclusion  that  he  or  she  cannot  transcend  the  traits  of  previous  generations.  Neither 

mind  nor  matter  is  incidental  to  the  development  of  the  individual.  One  is,  rather,  capable 

of  transcending  one’s  heredity  in  order  to  create  one’s  own  meaning  out  of  seemingly 

random  phenomena. 

Wilde  in  fact  used  “performances”  of  his  own  personality  to  subvert  the 
evolutionary  and  hereditary  ideas  he  was  challenging  in  his  Notebooks,  combining  a desire 
to  conform  to  the  behavior  of  the  upper-  and  upper-middle-class  Oxford  students  with  a 
desire  to  distinguish  himself  from  them.  He  rid  himself  of  both  his  Irish  accent  and  his  lisp 
shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Oxford.*  He  also  played  at  being  an  aesthete  to  the  point  of 
parody,  such  as  the  time  when,  according  to  one  classmate,  “he  banished  all  the 
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decorations  from  his  rooms,  except  a single  blue  vase  of  the  true  aesthetic  type  which 
contained  a ‘Patience’  lily.  He  was  discovered  by  the  other  undergraduates  of  Magdalen 
prostrated  with  grief  before  it  because  he  never  could  live  up  to  it.”^ 

The  aesthetic  dress  and  mannerisms  WUde  adopted  were  to  him  a means  of 
showing  that,  despite  his  upbringing  in  a middle-class,  though  literary,  Irish  household,  he 
could  use  his  past  in  order  to  overcome  it.  What  he  may  have  inherited  from  his  father’s 
scientific  acumen  or  his  mother’s  literary  accomplishments  could  be  refashioned  into 
something  entirely  new.  For  Wilde,  the  catalyst  for  this  new  creation  was 
art — specifically,  the  art  of  the  cultivated  persona.  Through  the  effect  of  his  persona, 
Wilde  could  both  distinguish  himself  as  and  present  himself  as  a work  of  art,  in  the  sense 
that  he  could,  through  his  image,  present  himself  as  if  he  were  a portrait  that  demanded 
interpretation  from  anyone  looking  upon  him. 

One  way  in  which  1 870s  intellectuals  carved  a space  for  the  individual  was  through 
the  elaboration  of  perception,  or  “sensation,”  as  it  was  called  by  the  ancient  Greeks. 
Perception  was  usually  considered  by  classical  scholars  to  be  a primitive  response  to 
external  phenomena;  the  individual  was  expected  to  overcome  his  or  her  perceptions  as 
quickly  as  possible  by  rationalizing  them.  Indeed,  Benjamin  Jowett,  in  his  1871  work  on 
Plato’s  dialogues,  described  Plato’s  conception  of  knowledge  as  the  “comparison  of 
sensations  with  one  another  [which]  implies  a principle  which  is  above  sensation,  and 
which  resides  in  the  mind  itself  The  mind,  according  to  Jowett’s  version  of  Platonic 
structure,  is  comprised  of  three  levels:  perception,  opinion,  and  reason.  Perception  is  the 
immediate  response  to  an  object,  and  opinion  consists  of  an  emotional  response  to  it;  both 
must  give  way  to  the  rational  response  if  true  understanding  is  to  take  place. 
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This  Platonic  structure  of  the  mind,  however,  does  not  allow  for  the  artist  to  create 
knowledge.  If  art’s  meaning  relies  on  the  effect  it  produces,  then,  for  Wilde,  the 
sensational  response  needs  to  be  accounted  for  in  a way  other  than  as  a preliminary  step 
on  the  route  towards  rational  imderstanding.  Sensation  needs  to  be  reclaimed  as  an 
important  aspect  of  the  thought  process.  “Sensation,”  he  writes,  “seems  to  us  simple:  it  is 
really  most  complex:  till  the  mind  applies  its  forms  it  is  a ‘[confused  thing].”’”  Wilde  does 
not  dismiss  the  Platonic  structure  out  of  hand;  on  the  contrary,  his  intent  is  to  revise  it 
slightly  to  privilege  the  first,  “sensation”  stage  of  the  mind,  rather  than  the  final,  “rational” 
stage.  Instead  of  sensation  and  opinion  working  towards  the  development  of  reason, 
reason  and  opinion  exist  to  transform  sensation  into  the  primary  source  of  knowledge. 

To  that  end,  Wilde  relies  on  Thomas  Huxley’s  interpretation  of  Hume’s 
philosophy,  particularly  of  Hume’s  reworking  of  the  Platonic  structure.  Hume’s  variation 
of  the  structure  reduces  the  three  stages  of  the  mind  to  two:  impressions,  which  comprise 
both  sensation  and  reflection  or  emotional  reaction;  and  ideas,  or  reason.  Huxley,  in  his 
study,  asserts  that  sensation,  opinion  and  reason  are  nothing  more  than  different  categories 
of  perceptions,  and  that  the  mind  is  a collection  of  different  perceptions  united  by  certain 
relations  and  presumed  to  have  an  identity.  “Hence,”  writes  Huxley,  “every  predication  is 
the  verbal  equivalent  of  a belief;  and,  as  every  belief  is  either  an  immediate  consciousness, 
a memory;  or  an  expectation,  and  as  every  expectation  is  traceable  to  a memory,  it  follows 
that,  in  the  long  run,  all  propositions  express  either  immediate  states  of  consciousness,  or 
memories.”'^  For  Huxley,  then,  Hume’s  idea  of  perception  serves  to  make  explieit  and 
immediate  the  knowledge  already  residing  in  the  individual,  whether  in  memory  or  in 
states  of  consciousness.  Reason  makes  this  consciousness  or  memory  known  to  the 
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individual;  its  purpose  is  to  identify  and  categorize.  Wilde,  calling  Hume  the  “champion  of 
Sensationalism,”  writes  that  Hume  “saw  that  apart  from  Sensation  matter  and  mind  are 
equally  illusions.”’^  Wilde  uses  Huxley’s  interpretation  of  Hume  to  refigure  perception  as 
a valid  intellectual  position,  and  a basis  from  which  the  personality  can  express  itseE 

“Those  who  object  to  Metaphysics,”  Wilde  writes  in  his  Notebooks,  “often  mean 
no  more  than  this[:]  that  all  our  knowledge  must  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  means  by 
which  knowledge  is  acquired,  that  is  in  terms  ultimately  reducible  to  statements  about  our 
sensations[,]  therefore  strictly  relative[.j”’‘‘  Wilde’s  interest  in  the  immediate  responses  to 
phenomena  led  him  in  1879  to  the  lectures  of  William  Kingdon  Clifford,  an  optician  who 
was  studying  the  role  of  the  mind  in  the  physical  act  of  seeing.’^  The  development  of  new 
camera  technologies  such  as  the  stereoscope  (with  which  one  could  view  two  images  at 
the  same  time)  and  the  Zoetrope  (a  succession  of  pictures  appearing  at  small  intervals) 
played  a large  part  in  Clifford’s  preoccupation  with  perception,  since  their  ability  to  create 
images  with  illusory  depth  and  motion  changed  the  idea  of  the  photograph  as  a mirror 
representation  of  life.  With  both  depth  and  motion  being  artificially  reproduced,  Clifford 
began  to  look  at  the  human  eye  and  mind  in  mechanical  terms,  asking  how  these  biological 
features  approximate  the  technological  apparatuses. 

In  his  lectures  entitled  “The  Philosophy  of  the  Pure  Sciences,”  Clifford  argues  that 
the  act  of  seeing  is  nothing  more  than  the  biological  effects  external  data  have  on  the  eye 
and  optic  nerve. The  actual  act  of  perception,  or  of  making  sense  of  the  external  data, 
requires  an  imaginary  reconstruction  of  the  data.  As  Clifford  remarks  in  one  of  his 
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The  complete  sensation  which  I have  of  a human  head  when  I look  at  one 
is  not  merely  something  which  I do  not  see  now,  but  something  which  I 
never  could  see  by  any  possibility.  I have  the  sensation  of  a solid  object, 
and  not  of  a series  of  pictures  of  a solid  object.  Although  that  sensation 
may  be  really  constructed  out  of  a countless  number  of  possible  pictures, 
yet  it  is  not  like  any  of  them.  I imagine  to  myself,  and  seem  to  see  the 
other  side  of  things,  not  as  it  would  look  if  viewed  from  beyond  them,  but 
as  it  would  look  if  viewed  from  here.  I seem  to  see  the  back  of  your  head, 
not  as  it  would  look  if  I got  behind  you,  but  as  if  I saw  it  through  your  face 
from  the  spot  where  I am  standing;  and  that,  you  know,  is  impossible.” 

Perception,  according  to  Clifford,  is  an  act  in  which  the  mind  superimposes  an  already- 

created  coherent  image  on  a series  of  fragmented  visual  stimuli.  This  image  is  drawn  from 

the  memory  of  having  perceived  similar  data,  or  from  the  knowledge  of  commonly-agreed 

laws,  like  those  of  physics  or  geometry.'*  The  law  of  heredity  established  by  the 

Lamarckians  finds  its  way  into  Clifford’s  optical  theory  through  his  assertion  that 

commonly-inherited  laws  and  ideas  allow  for  human  beings  to  have  common  perceptions 

of  objects — ^that  is,  if  there  is  a tree,  our  eyes  will  all  register  it  as  a tree  and  we  will  all  see 

the  same  tree.  Yet,  although  Clifford  acknowledges  the  presence  of  a “collective  race 

memory,”  to  quote  his  reference  to  Spencer,  his  view  of  perception  holds  that  no  two 

people  will  see  exactly  the  same  object.  Each  person’s  individual  experience  acts  in 

conjunction  with  commonly-accepted  laws  to  form  perception  and,  furthermore,  each 

person’s  experiences  are  formed  out  of  the  person’s  own  idiosyncratic  sense  of  self 

Drawing  on  analogies  between  human  perception  and  new  camera  technologies, 

Clifford  stresses  that  the  object  one  sees  is  actually  a representation  of  the  thing  itself, 

since  one  never  has  direct  perceptual  access  to  the  thing  as  it  really  is}^  Therefore,  each 

object’s  “character”  (the  properties  and  qualities  which  comprise  it)  is  in  part  reliant  on  the 

viewer’s  “character,”  since  the  viewer’s  sense  of  self  motivates  the  perceptual  choices  he 
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makes  in  reconstructing  the  object.^”  For  Clifford,  then,  the  self  is  the  foundation  for 

meaning  and  that,  by  cultivating  the  self,  one  can  influence,  wdthin  the  limitations  set  forth 

by  society,  the  making  of  meaning.  “I  shall  conclude  by  analogy,”  Clifford  writes, 

that  this  world  which  I directly  perceive  is  not  really  outside  of  me;  that  the 
things  which  are  apparently  made  known  to  me  by  my  perceptions  are 
really  themselves  only  groups  of  my  perceptions;  that  the  universe  which  1 
perceive  is  made  up  of  my  feelings;  that  in  fact  it  is  really  me.  And — ^by 
analogy  also — I shall  conclude  that  there  is  something  besides  this, 
different  from  it;  the  changes  in  which  correspond  in  a certain  way  to  the 
changes  in  my  universe.  Is  it  then  possible  for  me  to  know  which  that  is? 
or  is  there  nothing  at  aU  except  my  feehngs?^* 

To  Clifford,  emotions  exist  in  each  individual  as  a network,  forming  links  to  external 

objects  or  people  in  order  to  connect  with  the  individual.  All  perceptions  form  literally 

along  a current,  then,  transmitting  the  feelings  of  the  other  to  the  self  where  it  is 

reprocessed  according  to  the  seifs  consciousness  and  sent  back  out  again. 

Wilde  adapts  Clifford’s  ideas  on  perception  to  imply  that  persona  exists  as  a series 
of  electrical  charges,  brief  images  which  flow  in  succession  from  self  to  other  and  are 
reconstructed  in  the  other’s  mind  by  use  of  his  or  her  own  consciousness,  which  Wilde 
uses  as  the  modem  incarnation  of  the  Platonic  “Absolute  Idea.”  Consciousness,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  “Absolute  Idea,”  then,  is  “the  one  power  which  is  able  to  weld  together 
the  isolated  fragments  into  a tme  synthetic  unity  . . . and  it  does  so  by  transporting  them 
into  a higher  sphere — ^the  sphere  of  pure  thought — ^where  matter  and  form,  mind  and 
nature,  the  Ego  and  the  non-ego  coincide”  (128).  Therefore  the  more  striking  the  image, 
the  more  likely  it  is  to  form  a memory  in  the  other’s  mind.  For  Wilde,  Clifford’s  theory  of 
perception  allows  him  to  sidestep  the  implication  of  the  mechanized  individual.  He  writes 
in  the  Notebooks,  “Art  then  may  be  regarded  as  the  natural  expression  of  the  spirit  of  man 
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projecting  itself  in  the  forms  of  beauty  most  characteristic  of  its  nature”  (140).  He  sees 
the  self  as  a medium  which  conducts  persona  to  an  audience  and,  in  the  process, 
transforms  it  into  art. 

The  “Blue  China”  Principle:  The  Beginning  Aesthete  at  Oxford 

Persona  works  by  defamiliarizing  one’s  perception,  making  an  individual  seem 
strange  in  order  for  it  to  seem  necessary  to  interpret  the  individual.  To  that  end,  Wilde 
cultivated  a persona  that  sometimes  alienated  him  from  his  fellow  undergraduates.  By 
invoking  often  hostile  reactions  from  his  fellow  students,  he  ensured  that  he  would  always 
be  a topic  of  conversation  as  the  student  most  different  from  the  average  Oxonian.  One 
schoolmate  remembers  Oxford  students  destroying  Wilde’s  rooms  after  Wilde  requested 
that  the  school’s  Punch  subscription  be  canceled.^^  Athletes  in  particular  seemed  to  have 
scorned  Wilde  even  though,  by  one  student’s  account,  Wilde  was  an  excellent  rower  and 
was  able  to  hold  his  own  in  a fistfight.^"*  One  anecdote,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
apocryphal,  has  a group  of  athletes  physically  dragging  Wilde  to  the  top  of  a MU.  After 
they  released  him,  WUde  stood  up  and  remarked,  “The  view  from  tMs  hill  is  really  very 
charming.”^^ 

“Oscar  Fingal  O’Flahertie  WUls  WUde,”  writes  schoolmate  Gordon  Atkinson,  “as 
he  signed  himself  in  early  days  and  fUIed  two  lines  of  paper  in  doing  it,  was  a personality 
even  in  1 874.”^^  Indeed,  WUde  managed  to  create  a personality  at  Oxford  that  was  so 
memorable  that  Ms  feUow  students  were  able  to  “read”  WUde’s  later  behavior  usmg  the 
WUde  of  their  memories.  WUde’s  fiiend  William  Ward  is  representative  of  Ms 
schoolmates  when,  years  after  leaving  umversity,  he  writes,  “One  can  see  now,  reading 
[WUde’s]  character  by  the  Ught  of  Ms  later  life,  the  beginnings  of  those  tendencies  wMch 
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grew  to  his  destruction.  There  was  the  love  of  pose,  the  desire  for  self-realization,  the 
egotism,  but  they  seemed  foibles  rather  than  faults.”^’^  Whether  or  not  this  is  convenient 
hindsight  on  Ward’s  part,  the  fact  remains  that,  as  Francis  Gribble  writes,  Wilde 
“understood,  as  the  pre-Raphaelites  whom  he  succeeded  had  not  understood  it,  the  great 
art  of  posing — ^the  art  of  challenging  attention,  not  for  what  he  had  done  but  for  what  he 
was.  He  was  the  first  to  expound  the  art  of  life  as  the  art  of ‘existing  beautifully.’”^* 

Wilde’s  strange  but  memorable  behavior  extended  beyond  extracurricular  antics  to 
the  classroom.  One  of  the  more  famous  anecdotes  about  Wilde  involved  his  behavior  at 
his  Divinations  exam.  Wilde  had  arrived  at  the  examination  late,  excusing  himself  by 
saying,  “I  have  no  experience  at  these  pass  examinations.”  Offended  that  WUde  seemed  to 
be  insulting  the  rigor  of  his  course,  the  examiner  told  Wilde  to  copy  out  the  twenty- 
seventh  chapter  of  Acts.  After  a short  time,  the  examiner  relented,  but  was  startled  to  see 
Wilde  continuing  his  work.  When  the  examiner  asked  Wilde  if  he  had  not  heard  the  order 
to  stop  writing,  Wilde  replied. 

Oh,  yes,  I heard  you,  but  I was  so  interested  in  what  I was  copying  that  I 
could  not  leave  off.  It  was  all  about  a man  named  Paul,  who  went  on  a 
voyage  and  was  caught  in  a terrible  storm,  and  I was  afi-aid  that  he  would 
be  drowned;  but  do  you  know,  Mr.  Spooner,  he  was  saved;  and  when  I 
found  that  he  was  saved,  I thought  of  coming  to  teU  you.^® 

The  effect  of  these  antics  was  that  Wilde  became  an  object  of  discussion  at  Oxford 

in  his  own  right  as  the  students’  best  example  of  the  current  aesthetic  craze.  Even  though 

Wilde,  according  to  one  student,  never  dressed  nor  acted  as  outlandishly  as  some  of  the 

more  die-hard  aesthetes,  his  personality,  evinced  by  his  dress  and  behavior,  led  other 

students  to  talk  about  him  incessantly,  either  with  disdain  or  in  admiration.  “Probably  no 

undergraduate  ever  attracted  more  attention  while  stiU  an  undergraduate,”  writes  Francis 
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Gobble,  “or  left  a more  enduring  trail  of  legend  behind  him  when  he  went  down. . . . His 
sayings  were  quoted,  and  anecdotes  of  his  strange  doings  were  passed  round.”^° 

Wilde  created  for  himself  a visual  style  that  was  at  once  fashionable  and 
memorably  incongruous.  He  wore  tweed  jackets  with  large  checks,  accessorized  them 
with  bright  blue  neckties  and  curly-brimmed  hats,  and  had  a habit  of  flipping  his  long  hair 
off  his  face  with  a pronounced  gesture.^’  Along  with  his  penchant  for  posing  as  a 
dilettante,  as  Sir  David  Hunter-Blair  remarks,  his  colorful  visual  style  and  often- 
pro  vocative  behavior  earned  him  the  reputation  of  being  the  leading  practicing  aesthete  at 
Oxford.^^ 

Eventually,  this  persona  would  form  the  basis  for  Wilde’s  reputation  in  London. 
Wilde  once  flippantly  stated,  “I  find  it  harder  and  harder  every  day  to  live  up  to  my  blue 
china.”  This  remark  horrified  Dean  Burgon  of  St.  Mary’s  College  who  attacked  it  and  the 
new  form  of  “heathenism”  it  represented  in  a vitriolic  Sunday  sermon. The  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Undergraduate ’s  Journal  picked  up  the  story  and,  in  an  1 879  article,  used 
both  Wilde  and  the  blue-china  remark  as  examples  of  the  contemporary  Aesthetic 
Movement.  Wilde’s  association  with  the  blue-china  remark  entered  London  when  Punch 
began  to  use  it  in  1880,  a year  after  Wilde  left  Oxford.^'*  Throughout  the  1880s,  Punch’s 
George  du  Maurier  used  Wilde  as  the  model  for  the  aesthete  in  its  caricatures  and  satirical 
captions.  Long-haired  and  languorous,  forever  contemplating  a lily  or  a sunflower  and 
speaking  in  cryptic  aphorisms  about  beauty,  Punch’s  Oscuro  Wildegoose,  Ossian 
Wilderness  and  Drawit  Milde  (among  other  epithets)  became  the  singular  image  of  the 
aesthete  and  the  influence  of  du  Maurier’s  caricatures  spread  to  other  magazine  artists. 
Although  Wilde  modified  his  image  and  expanded  his  repertoire  of  aphorisms  after  he  left 
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Oxford,  the  witticisms  and  style  of  dress  he  presented  while  at  university  were  the  genesis 
of  an  entire  industry  devoted  to  parodying  him  and  by  extension  the  foundation  of  Wilde’s 
image  as  an  aesthete  which  then  became  his  trademark  in  the  1880s. 

Wilde’s  use  of  both  his  studies  and  his  own  personality  responded  not  only  to  the 
debates  about  the  individual,  but  to  the  revival  of  Ancient  Greek  art  popularized  by  the 
Oxford  Hellenists.  According  to  Wilde,  the  ancient  Greeks  conceived  of  ideas  in  the  form 
of  images  and  explained  things  in  terms  of  the  senses.  The  Greeks  “always  sought  to 
externalise,  to  realise,  to  remain  within  corporeal  limits”  and  Greek  art  “translates  into 
marble  the  humanised  aspects  of  the  external  world.”^*  Characters  in  Greek  drama,  for 
instance,  bore  a symbol  of  their  internal  life  upon  their  bodies,  like  Oedipus  and  Tieresias’s 
blindness.  Artistic  possibilities  for  the  ancient  Greeks  were  restricted  only  by  the 
limitations  of  the  body,  an  idea  Wilde  sought  to  revive  by  using  his  own  dressed  body  as  a 
medium  for  personality. 

If,  according  to  Wilde,  Greek  art  is  imagistic,  externalized,  and  present  only  on  its 
surface,  modem  art  is  abstract  and  emotional.^®  “Modem  art,”  he  writes  in  his  Notebooks, 
“appeals  directly  to  the  emotions,  aims  at  reaching  the  spiritual  reality  of  things,  cares 
more  for  feelings  than  for  form — Greek  art  remains  on  the  surface  and  translates  into 
marble  the  humanized  aspects  of  the  external  world”  (139).  Modem  art’s  aim  is  spiritual 
reality  rather  than  pictorial  representation.  Wilde’s  work  on  persona  is  an  attempt  to 
synthesize  the  Greek  attention  to  surface  with  the  modem  attention  to  emotional  impact. 
Building  a “bridge  between  Greek  and  modem  life”  becomes  one  of  his  recurring 
preoccupations  in  his  Notebooks.”  At  this  point,  Wilde  reveals  one  of  the  fundamental 
concepts  underlying  his  ideas  about  persona:  if  he  is  putting  forth  the  concept  of  living 
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one’s  life  as  a work  of  art,  then  it  is  a Greek  work  of  art,  with  a great  deal  of  attention 
paid  to  form,  and  it  is  a modem  work  of  art  in  its  attention  to  the  dual  existence  of  surface 
vividness  and  spiritual  resonance.  “Only  in  art,”  Julia  Prewitt  Brown  notes  in  her 
discussion  of  Wilde’s  aesthetic  theory,  “wherein  spirit  is  embodied  in  the  sensuous,  do  the 
ideal  and  empirical  realms  realize  themselves  and  become  ‘true.’”^*  Art  (whether  a 
painting  or  poem  or  the  cultivated  persona)  is  the  plastic  expression  of  an  individual’s 
sense  of  self  and  represents  the  same  relationship  between  surface  and  interior.  If 
Clifford’s  theory  of  perception  holds  that  emotions  structure  perception  by  being 
channeled  from  the  self  to  influence  the  perception  of  another  person  or  object,  then,  in 
synthesizing  surface  and  interior,  WUde  holds  that  these  same  currents  exist  within  each 
individual,  channeling  emotions  from  the  externalized  seff-image  to  the  internalized  spirit, 
or  consciousness,  and  back  again.  Thus  the  persona  one  projects  influences  one’s  sense  of 
self  equally  as  much  as  one’s  internal  life  shapes  one’s  persona.  And,  by  extension, 
anything  created  by  an  individual  bears  the  trace  of  the  individual’s  persona. 

Wilde’s  theories  about  art  are  in  large  part  an  argument  against  Matthew  Arnold, 
whose  essay  “The  Function  of  Criticism  in  the  Present  Time”  Wilde  read  while  at  Oxford. 
In  the  essay,  Arnold  argues  that  criticism  needs  to  be  revalued  in  order  to  approach 
creative  art’s  higher  form  of  expression.  He  claims  that  since  creativity  is  bom  out  of  an 
atmosphere  of  high  intellectual  and  spiritual  quality,  the  critic’s  task  is  to  disseminate  the 
ideas  that  raise  the  caliber  of  this  atmosphere  for  the  artist.^®  To  accomplish  the  task, 
the  critic  needs  to  concentrate  continually  on  the  idea  behind  the  image,  to  analyze  and 
categorize  the  emotions  and  to  be  earnest  in  his  explanation  of  things. 
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Wilde’s  attempt  to  work  perception  and  sensation  into  every  aspect  of  life  and 
work  is  in  part  an  attempt  to  coimter  Arnold’s  penchant  for  categorization.  Boimdaries 
are  interesting  only  in  so  far  as  they  represent  the  limits  of  self-expression  and  Wilde  sees 
them  as  permeable.  The  performing  self  blurs  the  boundaries  between  poetry  and  polemic 
by  bringing  a sense  of  theatricality  to  both  critical  and  creative  work.  An  impression  of 
the  self  is  left  on  one’s  own  writing,  making  one’s  criticism  as  artistic  as  a piece  of  literary 
writing.  As  he  writes  in  “The  Critic  as  Artist,”  personality,  when  properly  cultivated, 
becomes  both  a work  of  art  and  a critical  tool.  “[A]s  art  springs  tfom  personality,”  he 
writes,  “so  it  is  only  to  personality  that  it  can  be  revealed,  and  fi’om  the  meeting  of  the  two 
comes  right  interpretive  criticism.”^” 

Yet  Wilde  does  not  claim  unreservedly  that  the  individual  fashions  his  or  her 
persona  without  constraints  or  conditions.  Although  his  theory  of  persona  is  constructed 
in  large  part  as  a reaction  against  certain  assumptions  of  Arnold’s,  he  invokes  Arnold’s 
idea  of  a national  style  of  criticism  by  seeing  a social  project  embedded  within  his  idea  of 
the  self  Like  the  biological  cell,  which  harbors  the  consciousness  of  the  body  within  it, 
the  individual  is  in  fact  society  in  microcosmic  form.  In  an  entry  which  reflects  his  reading 
of  both  Arnold  and  Spencer,  he  writes  that  “[t]he  science  of  society  then  rests  on  the 
science  of  life:  sociology  on  Biology[,]  the  state  as  Plato  saw  is  ‘man  writ  large’”^'  and 
that  “[t]he  developement  [5/c]  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  differentiation  of  function  in 
the  individual  organism  corresponds  to  increased  interdependance  [5/c]  and  the  division  of 
Labour  in  the  social  organism. 

Likewise,  even  as  he  reacts  against  Spencer’s  implication  of  a mechanized  self,  he 
tacitly  accepts  Spencer’s  theory  that  the  individual  exists  as  a unit  of  society.  For  Wilde, 
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extending  the  individual  (and  his  persona)  to  form  a part  of  society  is  an  acknowledgment 
that  persona  can  only  be  cultivated  within  the  conditions  of  one’s  society.  More 
importantly,  however,  if  one  separates  the  individual  from  his  society,  one  runs  the  risk  of 
engaging  in  what  many  scholars  charge  as  “narcissistic”  criticism,  a theory  which  extends 
only  to  the  boundaries  of  the  self.  By  seeing  the  individual  as  a social  part  alongside 
seeing  him  as  a catalyst  for  the  way  we  perceive  the  world,  Wilde  positions  the  individual 
to  break  out  of  narcissism  and  into  a place  where  his  persona  could  possibly  effect  social 
change. 

Wilde  and  Walter  Pater:  The  Persona  as  Artist 

Perhaps  the  strongest  influence  on  Wilde’s  view  of  persona  is  Walter  Pater,  not 
least  because  of  Pater’s  challenges  to  the  same  evolutionary  school  with  which  Wilde 
takes  issue.  Pater’s  Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Renaissance,  first  published  in  1873, 
which  Wilde  later  called  “that  book  which  has  had  such  a strange  influence  over  my  life”^^ 
represents  a break  from  some  of  the  prevalent  theoretical  currents  of  the  mid-Victorian 
period.  His  portraits  of  Renaissance  figures  and  exhortations  of  the  aesthetic  lifestyle  are 
attempts  to  reconfigure  the  ideas  of  Speneer,  Ruskin  and  Arnold  into  a world  view  which 
reasserts  the  individual  as  the  locus  of  interpretation.'^^ 

By  mid-century,  British  empirical  philosophy  and  the  nascent  field  of  sociology  had 
both  begiui  to  address  the  role  of  the  individual  in  an  age  of  industrial  and  national 
advances.  The  recognition  that  the  Victorians  were  part  of  a great  age  of  “progress” 
brought  to  fight  an  increasingly  vexed  relationship  between  the  individual  and  society.  The 
question  most  often  implied  was  this:  in  an  age  when  evolution  is  seen  as  the  progress  of  a 
species,  imperialism  as  the  progress  of  a nation,  and  industrialization  as  the  progress  of  the 
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middle  class,  is  there  room  for  an  Enlightenment-era  notion  of  the  individual  as  the  center 
of  all  progress?  In  Spencer  and  Arnold’s  works  particularly,  the  solution  is  to  construct  or 
encourage  an  individual  who  is  in  service  to  a greater  social  or  national  entity.  Spencer’s 
view  that  each  individual  is  a synecdochal  part  of  society  sidesteps  the  question  of  the  self 
in  order  to  argue  for  a collective  individuality,  each  person  retaining  a ghost  image,  as  it 
were,  of  the  evolution  of  its  society.'*^  The  group’s  progress  therefore  determines  the 
individual’s  actions.'’^  Arnold  in  “The  Function  of  Criticism”  uses  the  dichotomy  between 
self  and  society  to  exhort  the  individual  to  do  his  duty  and  apply  his  critical  perceptions  in 
service  to  his  nation.'*’  Moreover,  Arnold’s  insistence  that  criticism  should  “see  the  object 
as  it  really  is”  eradicates  the  potential  uniqueness  of  individual  critical  work.  By  positing 
that  there  is  indeed  only  one  possible  accurate  interpretation  of  a work,  Arnold  configures 
the  individual  critic  as  a unit  of  a homogenous,  society-wide  critical  viewpoint. 

As  a challenge  to  Arnold’s  work.  The  Renaissance  continually  attempts  to  reassert 
the  individual  critic  as  the  most  vital  interpretive  source  for  a work  of  art.  Pater  insists  on 
the  individual’s  own  artistry  being  the  ideal  medium  to  interpret  art.  His  portraits  fiirther 
demonstrate  the  ability  of  “representative  genius[es]”  to  shape  the  ethos  of  society.'**  But, 
as  Jeffrey  Wallen  points  out.  Pater  uses  his  argument  that  the  Renaissance  is  the  result  of 
the  output  of  its  artists  in  order  to  put  forth  a critical  strategy  which  has  the  seifs  own 
impressions  and  aesthetic  sensibility  determine  the  nature  and  importance  of  art.'*^ 
Accordmg  to  Wallen,  “[t]he  efficacy  of  the  portrait,  as  a form  for  exploring  all  that  the 
artwork  expresses,  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  ‘self  offers  an  accessibility  and  also  a 
unity  of  thought  and  feeling  that  the  work  does  not.”^**  Indeed,  Pater’s  use  of  portraiture 
m The  Renaissance  argues  for  the  exchange  of  personae  that  Wilde  adopts.  The  work  of 
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art  can  be  understood  best  through  the  impressions  of  the  critic.  Further  study  into  the 
work  of  art  reveals  a portrait  of  the  artist;  in  true  artistic  terms,  however,  this  artist  is  an 
image  constructed  out  of  the  critic’s  encounter  with  the  art.  The  critic  understands  art 
through  his  interpretation  of  the  artwork  itself  and  the  artist  as  a work  of  art,  both  of 
which  are  affected  by  the  critic’s  own  self-cultivation.  Pater’s  tendency  therefore  is  to 
focus  on  singular  images  in  these  artists’  careers,  such  as  Leonardo’s  La  Gioconda  and 
Christ,  and  Botticelli’s  mimdane  characters.  Through  meditating  on  these  images,  the 
critic  engages  in  an  understanding  of  the  artist’s  persona  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  artwork. 
Moreover,  the  artist’s  persona  becomes  intelligible  as  it  is  interpreted  through  the  critic’s 
persona. 

Pater’s  description  of  La  Gioconda  encapsulates  the  exchange  of  personae  that 

figures  so  heavily  in  his  work.  In  meditating  upon  the  painting’s  creation,  he  remarks: 

From  childhood  we  see  his  image  defining  itself  on  the  fabric  of 
[Leonardo’s]  dreams;  and  but  for  express  historical  testimony,  we  might 
fancy  that  this  was  but  his  ideal  lady,  embodied  and  beheld  at  last.  What 
was  the  relationship  of  a living  Florentine  to  this  creature  of  his  thought? 
By  what  strange  affinities  had  the  dream  and  the  person  grown  up  thus 
apart,  and  yet  so  closely  together?  Present  fi'om  the  first  incorporeally  in 
Leonardo’s  brain,  dimly  traced  in  the  designs  of  Verrochio,  she  is  found 
present  at  last  in  II  Giocondo’s  house.^’ 

Pater  isolates  the  interplay  between  Leonardo’s  desire,  memory,  and  imconscious,  as  well 
as  the  relationship  between  the  artist  and  his  model’s  persona,  which  results  in  the  portrait. 
But  Pater’s  remarks  push  his  interpretation  onto  an  additional  critical  plane.  He  points  out 
that  his  interpretation  of  Leonardo’s  work  is  in  large  part  his  “fancy,”  fleshed  out  of  his 
own  imagination.  Pater’s  interpretation  of  La  Gioconda  works  as  a piece  of 
impressionistic  criticism  because  it  allows  the  critic  to  substitute  his  own  persona  for  that 
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of  either  Leonardo  or  Lisa..  Pater’s  interpretation  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the 
individual  to  impute  his  own  self-image  onto  the  portrait  in  order  to  make  meaning  of  it. 

Thus  the  persona  of  La  Gioconda  acts  as  a mediation  between  the  critic’s  persona 
and  the  artwork,  encouraging  each  respective  persona  to  develop  further  from  the  existent 
relationship  between  them.  “The  presence  that  rose  thus  so  strangely  beside  the  waters,” 
he  writes  in  his  famous  description  of  La  Gioconda,  “is  expressive  of  what  in  the  ways  of  a 
thousand  years  men  had  come  to  desire.”^^  Wilde  echoes  Pater’s  comment  years  later  in 
his  letter  to  the  Scots  Observer,  defending  the  merit  of  The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray. 

“What  Dorian  Gray’s  sins  are  no  one  knows.  He  who  finds  them  has  brought  them.”^^ 
Both  La  Gioconda  and  Dorian  Gray  are  able  to  signify  anything  because  they  have  no 
absolute  meaning  attached  to  them.  This  deliberately  vague  form  of  description  demands 
an  interpretive  tool  as  fluid  as  a persona  to  give  rise  to  criticism  as  an  art  form. 

Pater’s  portraiture  necessitates  that  the  critic  cultivate  himself  as  a work  of  art 
(cultivate  a persona,  in  other  words),  so  that  he  can  create  meaning  out  of  the  artwork,  a 
radical  departure  from  Arnold’s  paean  to  objective  criticism.  The  reliance  on  personae  in 
Pater’s  criticism  also  marks  a decided  challenge  to  conventional  notions  of  the  self.  Linda 
Dowling  notes  that  Pater  “wished  to  show  that  even  the  self,  a category  so  close  to 
Western  experience  as  to  seem  indistinguishable  from  it,  a category  that  was  less  a 
category  than  the  very  precondition  for  experience,  was  subject  to  vicissitudes  of 
change.”^"*  In  terms  of  his  portraiture.  Pater’s  open-ended  interpretation  allows  for  the 
individual’s  persona  to  be  modified  through  his  exposure  to  art  and  for  the  individual’s 
impression  of  the  work  to  change  accordingly  as  his  persona  alters. 
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Pater’s  influence  on  Wilde  cannot  be  overstated,  not  only  of  his  portraits,  but  of 
the  infamous  Conclusion  to  The  Renaissance.  Wilde,  it  would  seem,  uses  much  of  Pater’s 
work  as  a blueprint  for  his  developing  theory  of  persona.  Pater  synthesizes  many  of  the 
philosophical  points  which  intrigue  WUde  and  presents  them  as  the  foundation  for  a theory 
of  aesthetics.  Pater’s  writings  on  beauty  offer  WUde  a phUosophical  fi'amework  for 
WUde’s  own  work  on  persona. 

Beauty,  to  Pater,  can  be  reduced  to  a single  quality  which  can  be  categorized  and 

set  down  in  terms  of  a formula.  It  manifests  itself  in  objects  as  a “primary  aspect,”^’  one 

single  unique  quality  which  each  work  of  art  expresses: 

This  drawing,  then — ^the  arabesque  traced  in  the  air  by  Tintoret’s  flying 
figures,  by  Titian’s  forest  branches;  this  colouring — ^the  magic  conditions  of 
light  and  hue  in  the  atmosphere  of  Titian’s  Lace-girl,  or  Rubens’s  Descent 
from  the  Cross: — ^these  essential  pictorial  qualities  must  first  of  aU  delight 
the  sense,  delight  it  as  directly  and  sensuously  as  a fi-agment  of  Venetian 
glass;  and  through  this  delight  alone  become  the  vehicle  of  whatever  poetry 
or  science  may  lie  beyond  them  in  the  intention  of  the  composer.^® 

The  primary  aspect  is  the  first  thing  perceived  and,  by  evoking  the  necessary  sensations  in 

its  perception,  can  then  suggest  its  message,  truth,  or  text,  thus  allowing  the  individual  to 

absorb  the  full  meaning  of  the  work  of  art. 

Beauty  therefore  comes  into  existence  via  the  relationship  between  the  individual 
and  the  work  of  art.  To  have  beauty  achieve  this  goal,  Pater  adopts  a system  where 
beauty  is  both  the  subjective  response  to  art  and  the  essential  unity  fi'om  which  many 
forms  of  art  spring.  He  writes. 

To  define  beauty,  not  in  the  most  abstract,  but  in  the  most  concrete  terms 
possible,  not  to  find  a universal  formula  for  it,  but  the  formula  which 
expresses  most  adequately  this  or  that  special  manifestation  of  it,  is  the  aim 
of  the  true  student  of  aesthetics.^^ 
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Both  beauty  and  art  occupy  interdependent,  somewhat  paradoxical  roles  in  Pater’s 
writing:  beauty  is  an  aspect  of  art  in  some  places,  art  is  an  aspect  of  beauty  in  others.  He 
describes  art  as  being  a union  of  matter  and  form,  with  form  being  the  dominant  aspect.^* 
Moreover,  art  is  constantly  engaged  in  a struggle  against  interpretation  and  against  the 
critic  trying  to  pinpoint  exactly  its  meaning  and  beauty.  For  Pater,  the  ideal  state  of  art 
“often  appears  to  depend,  in  part,  on  a certain  suppression  or  vagueness  of  mere  subject, 
so  that  the  meaning  reaches  us  through  ways  not  distinctly  traceable  by  the 
understanding.”’^  Art  is  always  striving  to  be  independent  of  the  intellect,  to  be  a matter 
of  pure  perception.®®  The  intellect,  after  all,  is  a product  of  the  symbolic  order  whose 
purpose  it  is  to  circumscribe.  Art’s  power  lies  in  its  ability  to  transcend  its  own  rules  of 
matter  and  form  by  using  its  formal  constraints  so  effectively  that  it  renders  them  invisible 
and  so  that  matter  and  form  produce  one  single,  unified  effect  on  the  individual. 

Although  Pater  discusses  pleasure  as  a fundamental  force  which  motivates  the 
critic’s  impression  of  the  artwork,  he  clearly  defines  it  throughout  as  a passive  pleasure, 
achieved  by  meditation  upon  the  artwork.  Wilde  departs  fi'om  Pater  by  constructing 
persona  as  an  image  of  the  self  which  relies  heavily  on  visual  and  theatrical  gestures.  The 
attribution  of  the  critic’s  self  to  the  artwork  is  more  flamboyant  in  Wilde’s  writings  than  in 
those  of  Pater.  Pater,  in  fact,  disdains  overt  theatricality;  he  uses  theatricality  to  describe  a 
“worn-out  society,  theatrical  in  its  life,  theatrical  in  its  art,  theatrical  even  in  its 
devotion.”®'  For  Pater,  theatricality  is  evidence  of  the  same  artificial  means,  “the  presence 
of  mimes  and  flute  players,”  which  reduce  a great  work  of  art  to  “mere  portraiture,”  or  a 
great  work  of  criticism  to  a series  of  shallow  observations.®^  The  self  should  be  projected 
onto  the  work  of  art  only  to  arrive  at  a communion  with  the  art,  not  to  overshadow  it. 
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Wilde,  not  surprisingly,  disagrees  with  Pater,  seeing  in  persona  the  potential  of 

being  the  essential  work  of  art  of  which  all  plastic  arts  are  manifestations.  Wilde’s 

Notebook  entries  on  Greek  art  reveal  his  fascination  with  the  relationship  between  the 

plastic  and  performative  arts  and  the  personae  of  Greek  history.  His  brief  analysis  of 

Greek  thought,  with  emphasis  upon  its  manifestation  as  drama,  demonstrates  his  early 

thinking  about  performance  as  a means  of  interpretation: 

[CJompare  Aristophanes  particularily  [5/c]  for  this  peculiar  sensible 
symbolism — ^the  real  scales  in  which  iEschylus  and  Euripides  are  weighed, 
the  mortar  in  which  War  and  havoc  bray  up  the  states  of  Greece,  are  like 
[force]  and  [might]  of  the  Prometheus,  and  entirely  in  accordance  with  the 
Greek  attitude. . . . 

How  much  of  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Greek  Literature  was  not  meant  to 
be  read — ^but  to  be  recited.  (138)*^ 

Moreover,  Wilde’s  theatrical  antics  at  Oxford  proved  to  him  that  his  own  persona  could 
be  cultivated  as  a work  of  art.^  When  Wilde  dressed  in  aesthetic  clothing  or  used  his 
storytelling  ability  to  mesmerize  his  fellow  students,  he  recognized  that  the  performance  of 
persona  can  inspire  an  aesthetic  response.  Certainly,  his  ideas  would  prove  true  a decade 
later  when  he  would  inspire  a group  of  young  men  to  wear  dandyish  outfits  and  sport 
green  carnations  in  their  buttonholes. 

For  Wilde,  Oxford  was  a period  when  he  began  to  understand  the  value  of  using 
himself  as  a mode  of  critique,  and  that  by  using  his  own  self  to  demonstrate  the  theories  of 
persona  he  was  working  to  develop,  he  could  explore  their  implications  in  a way  mere 
writing  would  never  allow.  The  persona  that  he  created  at  Oxford,  out  of  response  to  the 
debates  about  the  individual,  formed  the  foundation  for  his  later  work  and  served  as  a 
model  for  the  personae  in  his  later  writings. 
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CHAPTER  3 

“THE  BARD  OF  BEAUTY”: 

FAMOUS  SKETCHES,  FAMOUS  WOMEN  AND 
WILDE’S  PERSONA  IN  THE  EARLY  1880S 

By  the  time  Wilde  graduated  from  Oxford  and  moved  to  London  to  begin  his 
literary  career,  he  was  on  his  way  to  becoming  a minor  celebrity.  The  “blue  china”  remark 
which  served  as  the  impetus  for  George  du  Maurier’s  caricatures  of  WUde  for  Punch  led 
to  a series  of  parodic  sketches  of  the  “typical”  aesthete  who  invariably  resembled  Wilde. 
By  the  early  1880s,  Oscar  Wilde  in  aesthetic  dress  became  a ubiquitous  figure  in 
newspaper  cartoons,  but  a figure  greatly  distorted  and  exaggerated.  The  cartoon  Wilde 
was  a fey,  frail  creature  whose  spindly  body  was  in  danger  of  collapsing  from  the  weight 
of  his  overlong  locks.  He  apparently  did  not  have  sufficient  masculine  vigor  to  stand  or 
even  sit  upright  and  the  cartoons  invariably  showed  him  shunning  athletics  or  other 
physical  pursuits  in  favor  of  feeble  contemplations  about  the  beauty  of  a single  flower,  a 
far  cry  from  the  sharpness  of  Wilde’s  wit  and  the  astuteness  of  his  observations.  Yet  this 
caricature  of  Wilde  was  an  apt  parody  of  the  burgeoning  Aesthetic  Movement  in  London, 
a satirized  representation  of  the  threat  the  aesthetes  were  posing  to  the  gender  identity  of 
England’s  youth.  The  press  began  to  use  Wilde  as  a cautionary  tale  against  what  they  saw 
as  the  aesthete’s  inherent  effeminacy;  by  constructing  him  as  a parodic  figure,  it  hoped  to 
neutralize  the  sayings  and  writings  of  the  actual  man. 
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The  result  of  the  press’s  efforts  against  Wilde  were  mixed.  Wilde  was  indeed  a 
figure  of  mockery  to  many  of  the  actual  newspaper  reporters  who  tended  to  see  him  as  a 
watered-down  aspiring  Keats  or  Byron,  but  the  constant  barrage  of  caricatures  gave  Wilde 
a degree  of  celebrity  that  was  not  justified  by  his  actual  publications  in  the  early  1 880s.’ 
Indeed,  Wilde’s  early  reputation  for  being  famous  for  doing  nothing  was  partly  a result  of 
these  sketches.  Consequently,  Wilde’s  persona  became  widely  recognized,  but  only 
because  of  the  appropriation  of  his  persona  by  the  press. 

Such  an  occurrence  proved  to  be  a mixed  blessing  for  Wilde.  While  the 
dissemination  of  his  persona  was  in  keeping  with  his  belief  that  an  individual  needs  an 
audience  in  order  for  his  persona  to  exist,  he  resented  the  press’s  attempts  to  co-opt  his 
persona  and  turn  it  into  a figure  of  ridicule.  In  1 890,  when  The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray 
was  published,  he  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  St.  James’s  Gazette,  “To  say  that  such  a book 
as  mine  should  be  ‘chucked  into  the  fire’  is  silly.  That  is  what  one  does  with 
newspapers.”^  A year  afterwards,  he  wrote  to  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  “The  newspapers 
seem  to  me  to  be  written  by  the  prurient  for  the  Philistine.”^  Indeed,  the  newspapers’ 
portrayal  of  Wilde  became  a struggle  for  him  to  retain  control  over  his  own  persona  and  a 
reminder  of  the  impossibility  of  complete  agency  within  institutional  boundaries. 

This  chapter  will  therefore  discuss  the  struggle  between  Wilde  and  the  press  for 
ownership  of  his  persona.  The  struggle  takes  the  form  of  the  aesthetic  persona  that  Wilde 
alternately  attempted  to  embrace  and  refute,  as  well  as  his  attenqjts,  through  the  shaping 
and  marketing  of  actresses  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  Lillie  Langtry’s  personae,  to  reassert  his 
persona  on  his  own  terms. 
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“Oscar,  Dear!”:  The  Press’s  Wilde  and  the  Aesthetic  Threat 

The  newspapers’  cartoonish  depictions  of  Wilde  can  be  divided  into  two  groups: 
the  benign  ridicule  of  Wilde  as  a silly  but  harmless  aesthete  prior  to  his  American  tour  and 
the  sinister  undertones  evident  in  the  caricatures  during  and  after  the  tour.  The  American 
press  was  in  large  part  responsible  for  this  shift  in  attitude  towards  Wilde.  Whereas  the 
English  newspapers  dismissed  Wilde  as  a novelty  act  in  London  society,  the  Americans, 
faced  with  a sensibility  in  Wilde’s  lectures  at  odds  with  their  love  of  expansion  and 
progress  and  appalled  at  the  popularity  he  began  to  achieve,  presented  Wilde  in 
considerably  more  malignant  terms.  Specifically,  the  caricatures  of  Wilde  prior  to  his  tom- 
depicted  him  as  an  effete  proselytizer  whose  threat  was  in  leading  English  men  and  women 
into  unproductive  artistic  reveries.  The  caricatmes  of  Wilde  dming  his  tom,  however, 
transform  Wilde  into  a sexual  predator,  using  his  pronouncements  to  seduce  innocent 
youth  into  artistic  and  sensual  dissolution. 

The  iconic  image  of  Wilde  wearing  knee  breeches  and  a fur  coat  was  a product  of 

his  1882-1883  American  tom.  Prior  to  the  tom,  the  Wilde  of  the  caricatmes  was  a 

relatively  conservatively,  albeit  stylishly,  dressed  individual  often  seen  charming  a woman 

with  his  aesthetic  epigrams.  A du  Marnier  caricatme  of  1880  entitled  “Maudle  on  the 

Choice  of  a Profession”  shows  the  Wilde  figme  slouching  almost  seductively  towards  the 

“Philistine”  Mrs.  Brown.  The  caption  reads: 

Maudle.  How  consummately  lovely  yom  Son  is,  Mrs.  Brown! 

Mrs.  Brown  (a  Philistine  from  the  country).  What!  He’s  a nice,  manly 
Boy,  if  you  mean  that,  Mr.  Maudle.  He  has  just  left  School,  you  know, 
and  wishes  to  be  an  Artist. 

Maudle.  Why  should  he  be  an  Artist? 

Mrs.  Brown.  Well,  he  must  be  somethingl 
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Maudle.  Why  should  he  Be  anything?  Why  not  let  him  remain  for  ever 
content  to  Exist  Beautifully? 

[Mrs.  Brown  determines  that  at  all  events  her  Son  shall  not  study  Art  under  Maudle.^ 
Du  Maurier  was  perhaps  Wilde’s  harshest  critic  of  all  the  caricaturists.  WUde  is  depicted 
in  this  cartoon  as  a threat  to  the  manliness  of  English  youth.  His  aestheticism  is  linked  to 
effeminacy,  not  only  because  of  its  attention  to  perceived  feminine  attributes  such  as  style 
and  dress,  but  because  it  denigrates  the  importance  of  manly  work  and  purports  to  treat 
the  male  youth  as  a feminized  art  object,  someone  to  be  passively  looked  at.  Yet  the 
Wilde  figure’s  potential  threat  to  young  English  men  is  mitigated  by  Mrs.  Brown’s 
response  to  him  and  her  subsequent  decision  to  keep  her  son  away  fi'om  Maudle.  WUde, 
the  caricature  suggests,  can  never  succeed  in  his  subversion  of  youth  as  long  as  his 
audience  recognizes  him  for  who  he  is  and  keeps  him  on  the  fi'inges  of  society.  The  Wilde 
figure  is  thus  turned  into  an  object  of  harmless  ridicule  by  Mrs.  Brown’s  realization  that, 
thanks  to  her  vigilance,  he  can  be  kept  away  fi-om  the  younger  generation. 

Mostly,  though,  Wilde’s  persona  was  so  incongruous  to  the  ethic  of  manliness  that 
he  was  cast  as  an  object  of  ridicule.  The  WUde  figure  in  a cartoon  entitled  “Aesthetics  v. 
Athletics”  [Figure  1]  shows  the  aesthete,  again  dressed  in  conservative  trousers,  caught  in 
a throng  of  racing  schoolboys.  Far  fi'om  trying  to  stop  the  boys  and  subvert  their 
behavior,  the  Wilde  figure  is  in  danger  of  being  trampled  upon.  The  Wilde  figure, 
attempting  to  keep  his  balance,  laments,  “This  is  indeed  a form  of  death,  and  entirely 
incompatible  with  any  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.”^  The  cartoon  suggests  that 
WUde  is  literaUy  going  to  be  run  over  by  the  muscular  masculinity  of  English  youth.  As 
long  as  schoolboys  still  act  in  a gender-appropriate  fashion,  they  remain  safe  fiom  the 


spoutings  of  aestheticism. 
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Throughout  the  early  1 880s,  Wilde  was  always  associated  with  women,  whether  in 
his  posture  or  topics  of  discussion  or  the  fact  that  he  was  always  portrayed  as  being 
surrounded  by  a female  audience.  The  image  of  Wilde  and  his  women  became  pervasive 
enough  to  extend  from  caricatures  to  more  serious  renditions  of  him.  For  instance,  W.P. 
Frith’s  1881  painting  A Private  View  at  the  Royal  Academy  shows  Wilde  discussing  art  to 
a group  of  beautifully-dressed  women  while  the  somberly-dressed  men  look  skeptically  at 
him  from  a distance.  The  implication  in  the  painting  is  not  that  the  women  are  enraptured 
by  Wilde  himself  (indeed,  they  are  looking  at  the  paintings  rather  than  at  him)  but  that  they 
are  listening  to  Wilde  speak  about  art  and  his  words  are  influencing  the  way  they  are 
perceiving  the  paintings.  Women,  the  painting  suggests,  are  more  sympathetic  to  Wilde’s 
aestheticism  since  they,  unlike  men,  are  aesthetic  creatures  themselves. 

This  connection  of  aestheticism  to  effeminacy  coincided  with  Wilde’s  own  belief 

that  traditionally  feminine-coded  behavior,  such  as  attention  to  matters  of  style  and 

fashion,  was  needed  to  critique  the  masculine  belief  in  mechanization  and  progress.  In 

“The  Rise  of  Historical  Criticism,”  the  essay  he  submitted  to  the  Chancellor’s  English 

Essay  Prize  at  Oxford  in  1 879,  he  vmtes. 

The  new  age  is  the  age  of  style.  The  same  spirit  of  exclusive  attention  to 
form  which  made  Euripides  often,  like  Swinburne,  prefer  music  to  meaning 
and  melody  to  morality,  which  gave  to  the  later  Greek  statues  that  refined 
effeminacy,  that  overstrained  graceftilness  of  attitude,  was  felt  in  the  sphere 
of  history.  (1131;  emphasis  mine) 

Effeminacy,  as  Wilde  defines  it  here,  is  the  presence  of  the  aesthetic  in  everyday  life.  It  is 
a protest  against  an  age  when  the  prevailing  ethos  privileges  a stereotypical  middle-class 
masculinity  with  its  emphasis  on  duty,  earnestness  and  progress.  It  also  represents  the 
paradox  inherent  in  Wilde’s  ideal  aesthete,  a man  who,  as  Joseph  Bristow  writes. 
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“embod[ies]  an  androgynous  ideal  and  yet  instantly  betray[s]  it  by  seeming  to  be 
womanly.”^  The  effeminate  man,  in  Wilde’s  view,  turns  gender  into  an  art  form  by  turning 
gender  into  bricolage,  an  assemblage  of  coded  behaviors  and  formal  styles,  aiming  to 
transform  an  individual  into  a work  of  art. 

Wilde’s  attitude  towards  effeminacy  in  art  became  embodied  in  late  nineteenth- 
century  dandyism,  or  the  cult  of  the  performing  self.  Stemming  from  Barbey  d’Aurevilly’s 
1 843  work  on  Beau  Brummell,  where  he  linked  dandyism  to  androgyny,’  and  especially 
influenced  by  Baudelaire’s  essay  “The  Painter  in  Modem  Life,”  the  dandies  of  the  1 880s 
projected  a stylized,  gender-ambiguous  persona  with  the  intentions  of  subverting  the 
colorless  dress  and  behavior  of  the  ideal  middle-class  man.  Indeed,  the  dandies  used  their 
own  style  and  beliefs  to  transcend  middle-class  values  and  create  an  aristocracy  based  on 
art.  Performing  a stylized  self  allows  for  the  inner  conception  of  the  self  to  be  made 
manifest,  as  Baudelaire  points  out: 

The  idea  of  beauty  which  man  creates  for  himself  imprints  itself  on  his 
whole  attire,  crumples  or  stiffens  his  dress,  roimds  off  or  squares  his 
gesture,  and  in  the  long  run  even  ends  by  subtly  penetrating  the  very 
features  of  his  face.  Man  ends  by  looking  like  his  ideal  self* 

While  Baudelaire  imagined  a dandyism  based  on  an  unequivocal  masculine  style,  Wilde’s 

dandyism  links  feminine  style  to  Ancient  Greek  style,  notably  the  form  and  beauty  of  the 

statues  of  Greek  ephebes.  Wilde’s  ideal  self  is  one  based  upon  certain  essential  artistic 

forms  which  can  manifest  themselves  in  either  men  or  women;  however,  the  forms  he 

privileges  as  most  artistic  are  the  ones  associated  with  feminine  style. 

Wilde’s  1882  lecture  tour  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  proved  to  be  a turning 
point  with  respect  to  his  celebrity  status,  the  dissemination  of  his  persona,  and  the  way  in 
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which  his  persona  was  manipulated  by  the  press.  The  tour  was  the  brainchild  of 
impressario  Richard  D’Oyly  Carte  who  was  organizing  a tour  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan’s 
operetta  Patience.  A lampoon  of  the  Aesthetic  Movement,  Patience  features  a character, 
Reginald  Bimthome,  who  displays  many  of  the  qualities  of  the  Wilde  figure  in  the 
newspapers.  Although  Bunthome  was  meant  to  be  a composite  of  several  aesthetes, 
among  them  Whistler,  and  not  just  a satire  of  Wilde,  D’Oyly  Carte  proposed  to  Wilde  that 
he  tour  North  America  as  the  “real”  Bimthome  and  deliver  lectures  on  aesthetic  matters. 

One  of  the  first  stops  Wilde  made  upon  his  arrival  in  New  York  in  January  1882 
was  to  famed  photographer  Napoleon  Sarony’s  studio.  The  visit  to  Sarony  was  the  idea 
of  Wilde’s  tour  manager.  Colonel  W.F.  Morse,  who  thought  that  photographs  of  Wilde  by 
Sarony  (who  was  famous  for  his  celebrity  portraits,  most  notably  those  of  Sarah 
Bernhardt)  would  help  promote  the  upcoming  lecturing  tour.®  Sarony  shot  twenty-seven 
stills  of  Wilde  in  various  kinds  of  aesthetic  dress:  knee  breeches,  fur  coat,  velvet  cape. 
Because  the  photographs  would  not  be  ready  for  the  first  lecture,  Wilde  and  Morse  asked 
New  York  artist  James  Edward  Kelly  to  sketch  Wilde  as  he  posed  for  the  photographs.*® 
The  sketches  were  then  published  in  the  New  York  papers  to  advertise  Wilde’s  lecture.  In 
the  21  January  1882  issue  oi Frank  Leslie ’s  Illustrated  Newspaper,  a New  York 
periodical,  a page  is  devoted  to  some  of  these  sketches,  which  are  quite  reverent  when 
compared  to  the  sketches  of  the  newspaper’s  English  counterparts.  Interestingly,  though, 
included  among  the  sketches  of  the  Sarony  photographs  is  a drawing  of  Wilde  lecturing. 
Like  the  Frith  painting,  the  audience  paying  the  most  attention  to  Wilde  speaking  is  made 
up  of  women,  while  the  male  audience  members  stand  on  the  side,  out  of  Wilde’s  range  of 
vision  and  presumably  distanced  fi-om  the  things  he  had  to  say. 
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Wilde  and  Morse  also  sold  the  sketches  to  advertisers,  and  soon  the  image  of 
Wilde  posing  in  aesthetic  knee  breeches  next  to  a sunflower  was  being  used  to  sell  various 
sundries  from  cigars  to  ice  cream.  As  a result,  a heavily-determined  image  of  WUde  the 
aesthete  was  marketed  to  Americans  before  some  of  them  even  got  the  opportunity  to 
hear  him  speak.  Furthermore,  this  particular  image  became  the  defining  caricature  of 
WUde  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Whereas  prior  to  the  tour,  caricaturists 
sketched  the  WUde  figure  in  the  relatively  conservative  outfit  of  a jacket  and  long  trousers, 
the  pubhcation  of  the  Sarony-inspired  sketches  had  the  artists  draw  WUde  in  knee 
breeches,  white  stockings  and  velvet  coat.  As  a result,  WUde  the  aesthete  became 
associated  with  this  type  of  dress. 

This  increased  exposure  of  WUde,  however,  unfortunately  came  about  at  the  same 
time  as  the  trial  of  Charles  Guiteau  was  in  progress.  Guiteau,  a disgruntled  office-seeker, 
evangelist  and  erstwhUe  member  of  the  sociahst  Oneida  group,  was  charged  with  the 
shooting  of  President  Garfield.  Guiteau’s  rehgious  fervor  and  flamboyant  personality, 
coupled  with  the  sensationahsm  of  his  crime,  accorded  him  a degree  of  celebrity,  and  his 
sermons  from  the  dock  were  so  impassioned  that  he  actuaUy  amassed  a group  of 
sympathizers."  WhUe  the  conservative  American  press  had  to  contend  with  one  “rehgious 
fanatic”  making,  in  their  view,  a mockery  of  the  justice  system,  WUde,  the  “aesthetic 
fanatic,”  so  to  speak,  was  infiltrating  its  shores  and  using  his  flamboyance  to  advocate  for 
what  the  press  saw  as  yet  another  refutation  of  American  ideology.  Thus  the  caricatures 
of  WUde  in  the  American  newspapers  were  much  more  sinister  than  those  in  its  British 
coimterparts.  For  instance,  the  Washington  Post,  during  the  Guiteau  trial  and  WUde’s 
tour,  printed  a cartoon  of  an  ape  and  of  WUde  with  the  title  “Mr.  WUd  of  Borneo”  and  the 
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caption  “How  far  is  it  from  THIS  [i.e.  the  Wild  Man  of  Borneo]  to  THIS  [i.e.  Wilde  the 
aesthete]?”'^  When  Colonel  Morse  complained  to  the  Post  about  the  caricature,  the  editor 
cruelly  replied,  “Nature  never  makes  a mistake.  [She]  never  puts  the  brains  of  a man  of 
mental  brawn  and  vigor  into  the  cavity  faced  by  such  a physiognomy  as  that  of  Oscar 
WUde’s.”*^ 

The  connection  the  American  newspapers  made  between  Wilde  and  primitive  man 
was  easily  extended  to  a racist  and  chauvinist  link  between  Wilde  and  other  marginalized 
groups  that  were  felt  to  be  dangerous  to  the  purity  of  the  American  middle  class  because 
of  their  perceived  rejection  of  American  middle-class  values.  The  most  generalized 
cautionary  caricature  appeared  in  Harper ’s  Weekly,  a grotesque  Wilde,  his  head  elongated 
to  resemble  a mushroom  cap,  looms  menacingly  over  a group  of  feiiiiiiine-looking 
sunflowers  [Figure  2].  The  caricature  is  titled  “The  British  Fungus  and  the  Wild  American 
Sunflowers,”  suggesting  the  threat  decadent  English  civilization  poses  to  the  “natural” 
American  lifestyle,  and  there  are  two  additional  captions  on  the  page:  the  quote  “A  thing 
of  beauty  is  a joy  for  ever,”  attributed  to  Wilde  but  suggesting  that  Wilde  is  at  best  an 
inferior  imitation  of  Keats  and  the  heading  “What  we  knowj^ow  know,  he  is  going  to  let  us 
know,  you  know,”***  stating  that  Wilde’s  threat  can  be  easily  neutralized  if  one  keeps  in 
mind  that  he  has  nothing  original  nor  important  to  say.  Couched  within  the  caricaturist’s 
efibrts  to  dismiss  Wilde’s  theories  as  self-evident  and  shallow  is  the  direct  suggestion  that 
Wilde’s  aesthetics  are  infectious  and  are  primarily  dangerous  to  women,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  blatantly  feminine-looking  sunflowers. 

While  the  Harper ’s  caricature  depicts  Wilde  as  a general  danger,  a series  of  1 882 
lithographs  by  E.B.  Duval,  “National  Aesthetics”  [Figure  3],  localizes  this  danger  in  other 
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marginalized  races.  In  this  series  of  five  prints,  Wilde  is  depicted  as  an  Irish  leprechaun,  a 
German  farmer,  a Jewish  American  mercantilist  (evidenced  by  his  over-patriotic  dress, 
pointing  to  the  stereotype  of  Jewish  Americans’  ability  and  eagerness  to  assimilate),  an 
African  man  and  a Chinese  man  respectively.  Each  print  portrays  the  Wilde  figure  in 
blatant  stereotypical  terms:  the  German  Wilde,  for  instance,  is  fat  and  dim-looking,  and  the 
black  WUde  has  apelike  features.’^  The  Duval  lithograph  makes  the  cormection  between 
the  primitive  Wilde  portrayed  in  the  Post  cartoon  and  the  foreign  Wilde  exemplified  by  the 
Harper’s  caricature.  Wilde’s  ostentatious  persona,  Duval  implies,  is  a subtle  reminder  of 
the  essential  inferiority  of  those  bom  of  foreign  stock.  He  caimot  be  tmsted  because  his 
ambiguous  dress  and  demeanor,  as  well  as  his  pronouncements  against  work,  are  so  anti- 
American  in  their  very  nature. 

The  Duval  prints  were  not  the  only  ones  to  cast  Wilde  in  racialist  terms.  Currier 
and  Ives  issued  a lithograph  portraying  Wilde  as  a black  dandy  charming  a black 
washerwoman  and  a black  maid  [Figure  4].  Dressed  in  a shabby  version  of  Wilde’s 
Sarony  aesthetic  dress  and  carrying  an  oversized  sunflower,  the  Wilde  figure  speaks  to  the 
washerwoman  while  the  yoimg  maid  interrupts  her  work  to  gaze  longingly  at  him.'® 
Although  the  print  is  ostensibly  a lampoon  of  both  Wilde  and  black  Americans,  there  is  a 
suggestion  that  Wilde’s  aesthetic  persona  and  the  attendant  lectures  which  advocate 
contemplation  of  the  beautiful  are  a thinly- veiled  version  of  the  racist  perception  of 
shiftlessness  and  laziness  in  the  black  servant.  In  addition,  the  supposed  power  Wilde 
exercises  over  women  is  reinforced  by  the  lovestruck  expression  in  the  black  maid’s  face. 
The  lithograph  is  entitled  “The  Aesthetic  Craze”  and  bears  the  caption  “What’s  de  matter 
wid  de  Nigga?  Why,  Oscar  you’s  gone  wild!”  Out  of  aU  the  derisive  caricatures  about 
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WDde,  the  Currier  and  Ives  lithograph  shows  that  the  caricaturists  used  the  racist 
discourse  on  black  Americans  to  portray  Wilde,  on  the  one  hand  mocking  him  as  a 
ridiculous  fringe  figure  but  also  covertly  acknowledging  a fear  that  his  ideas  and  attitudes 
might  possibly  infect  the  American  majority.  Like  the  caricatures  portraying  an  ape-like 
Wilde,  the  Currier  and  Ives  lithograph  suggests  that  Wilde’s  real  danger  is  that  his 
aestheticism  is  really  a sign  of  degeneration.  Wilde’s  call  for  aesthetic  contemplation,  in 
other  words,  wiU  lead  Americans  away  from  their  work  ethic  into  the  atavistic  sensuality 
and  sloth  of  primitive  man  and,  in  the  racist  American’s  eyes,  his  contemporary 
counterpart,  the  American  black  man. 

In  addition  to  a culturally  and  racially  marginalized  Wilde,  the  image  of  Wilde  as  a 

lascivious  satyr  became  increasingly  popular  since  it  simultaneously  parodied  the  notion  of 

Wilde  as  effeminate  and  exploited  the  fear  that  Wilde,  given  the  attraction  his  aesthetic 

remarks  had  for  women,  might  forever  prejudice  them  against  properly  masculine  men. 

The  mock-ballad  “Oscar,  Dear!,”  written  by  M.H.  Rosenfeld  and  issued  in  1882  by 

Cincinnati  publisher  F.W.  Helmick  depicts  a walk  taken  by  Wilde  and  a yoimg  girl.  As  the 

girl  supposedly  listens  to  Wilde  speaking  about  art,  she  also  finds  that  she  has  to  fend  off 

his  sexual  advances: 

She  thought  of  nothing  else  but  joy, 

UntU,  just  at  her  side, 

She  felt  a “something”  softly  creep 
And  gently  there  abide.” 

The  refrain,  “Oscar,  dear,  Oscar  dear!  Take  your  hand  away,  sir,”  again  makes  light  of 
Wilde  as  potentially  manageable,  but  implies  the  danger  he  might  become  should  a young 
woman  not  be  so  vigilant.  This  suggestion  is  reinforced  by  the  cover  page  of  the 
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songsheet,  in  which  a caricature  of  Wilde  in  Sarony  dress  gazes  idly  at  a lily  while  his  hand 
tickles  a young  woman’s  face;  the  young  woman  tilts  her  chin  away  from  his  hand  and 
interlocks  her  fingers  over  her  pubic  area  in  a defensive  gesture. 

By  the  time  he  returned  to  England,  Oscar  Wilde  was  unarguably  a celebrity  and 
his  persona  had  been  modified  in  light  of  the  American  caricatures.  Sarony,  as  was  his 
custom,  had  sold  some  of  his  portraits  of  Wilde  as  postcards,  contributing  to  the  hobby  of 
collecting  pictures  of  the  famous.  Indeed,  Lady  Wilde  wrote  to  her  son  towards  the  end 
of  his  tour,  “You  are  stiU  the  talk  of  London — ^the  cabmen  ask  me  if  I am  anything  to 
Oscar  Wilde — ^the  milkman  has  bought  your  picture!”’*  While  the  London  caricaturists 
began  to  pose  and  dress  its  Wilde  figures  in  imitation  of  the  Sarony  photographs,  the 
newspaper  writers  used  this  same  image  to  discuss  the  merits  of  Wilde’s  subsequent  public 
performances. 

In  July  1883,  Wilde  gave  two  lectures  at  London’s  Prince  Hall,  one  a revamped 
version  of  his  American  lecture  ‘The  House  Beautiful”  and  the  other  a witty  recount  of  his 
“Impressions  of  America.”’^  The  English  press  never  matched  the  cruel  tone  of  the 
American  newspapers,  since  Wilde  was  seen  as  more  of  an  irritation  than  a threat, 
someone  that  the  English  should  have  no  trouble  putting  in  his  place.  The  press  reviews 
therefore  only  echoed  the  milder  criticisms  of  their  American  counterparts,  particularly  in 
its  assessment  of  Wilde’s  appearance.  The  Court  Journal,  for  instance,  revisited  the 
notion  that  Wilde  was  a poor  imitation  of  the  Romantic  poets.  “That  bard,”  the  review 
stated,  “has  only  to  adopt  the  Byronic  collar  to  complete  a general  resemblance  which 
would  illustrate  the  continuity  of  poetic  genius.”^”  A Note  in  The  Sportsman  continued 
the  trend  of  dismissing  Wilde  as  a ridiculous  figure:  “Oscar  WUde  considers  that  the 
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American  girl  is  an  oasis  of  picturesque  unreasonableness  in  a desert  of  common  sense. 

The  Gifted  One  also  declares  that  she  wears  the  ‘prettiest  boots.’  Oh,  Gemini!”^' 

However,  the  reviewer  in  The  West  Middlesex  Advertiser  saw  a Wilde  who 
resisted  the  press’s  impressions  of  him.  In  the  Advertiser’s  review,  one  can  see  the 
widening  gap  between  the  persona  Wilde  was  creating  and  the  persona  constructed  by  the 
press: 


Those  who  went  to  the  lecture  with  any  expectation  of  hearing  Mr.  Wilde 
expound  any  aesthetic  theories  must  have  been  completely  disillusioned 
before  he  had  spoken  ten  minutes,  for  his  remarks  were  eminently  practical 
and  descriptive,  clearly  expressed  in  pure  forcible  language,  at  times 
poetical,  often  humorous,  and  in  no  single  instance  obscure,  affected,  or 
transcendental.  Indeed,  no  casual  visitor  entering  the  hall,  and  seeing  the 
taU,  young  gentleman  in  ordinary  evening  dress  would  have  imagined  that 
he  was  the  much  ridiculed  prophet  of  Aestheticism,  nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at,  considering  that  in  no  one  respect  does  he  resemble  the 
senseless  and  stupid  caricatures  of  which  he  has  been  the  victim. 

The  lecture,  in  the  eyes  of  the  reviewer,  was  a direct  negation  of  the  Wilde  figure  of  the 

caricatures,  fi'om  Wilde’s  choice  of  dress  to  the  apparent  concrete  nature  of  his  remarks. 

Yet  the  reviewer  also  alludes  to  the  prevalence  of  the  Wilde  caricatures  and  their  impact 

on  the  reception  of  Wilde’s  work.  The  press’s  success  with  the  caricatures  was  such  that 

Wilde  would  always  have  to  deal  with  them  as  an  impediment  to  his  views,  his  writings, 

and  foremost  the  portrayal  of  his  persona.  If  persona  gives  an  individual  subjectivity,  then 

Wilde  had  to  deal  with  the  question  of  who  constitutes  this  subject,  the  self  or  its 

audience. 


“He  Has  His  Beauty,  She  Her  Art”:  Wilde  and  Sarah  Bernhardt 

Wilde  exerted  some  agency  over  his  own  persona  by  cultivating  relationships  with 
other  London  celebrities,  particularly  the  actresses  and  Professional  Beauties  of  his  day. 
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Gravitating  towards  these  female  celebrities  was  inevitable  for  Wilde,  who  found  women  a 
more  sympathetic  audience  for  his  aesthetic  philosophies.  In  addition,  these  women,  like 
Wilde,  were  also  engaged  in  a struggle  with  the  press  over  their  personae.  Yet,  unlike 
Wilde,  their  unconventional  career  and  lifestyle  choices  were  cause  for  admiration  rather 
than  ridicule,  particularly  because  their  status  as  performing  women  emphasized  artifice  as 
a way  of  playing  rather  than  as  a way  of  being.  Performance  afibrded  these  women  a safe 
space  from  which  they  could  be  distanced  from  everyday  life  and  treated  as  visual  objects, 
a far  cry  from  Wilde,  whose  public  performances  demanded  active  engagement  of  his 
audience.  Wilde  thus  treated  these  actresses  accordingly;  he  wrote  and  spoke  about  them 
as  if  they  were  works  of  art  and  used  them  to  further  his  aesthetic  writings.  By  writing 
poems  and  reviews  about  Sarah  Bernhardt  or  Lillie  Langtry,  he  was  able  to  explore  further 
his  ideas  about  art  and  demonstrate  that  he  was  capable  of  turning  a celebrity  into  an  icon. 
Furthermore,  their  status  as  famous  women  legitimized  his  writings  and  his  position  as  an 
aesthete.  While  the  press  remained  at  best  ambivalent  towards  Wilde  (his  relationships 
with  actresses  coincided  with  the  spate  of  Wilde  caricatures  in  the  press),  he  used  his 
position  as  acolyte  to  these  women  in  order  to  strengthen  his  celebrity  status  and  in  turn 
develop  his  own  persona. 

Although  Wilde  respectfuUy  extended  his  compliments  to  male  actors  such  as 
Henry  Irving  and  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson,  he  solicited  and  gave  advice,  had  dinner 
with,  and  showed  a spirit  of  camaraderie  toward  the  actresses,  some  of  whom  were  among 
the  highest-regarded  stars  of  their  day.  He  wrote  poems  in  honor  of  Ellen  Terry, 
collaborated  on  verse  with  Helena  Modjeska,  flattered  Mary  Anderson  into  taking  the  lead 
in  his  ill-fated  play  The  Duchess  of  Padua,  and  corresponded  frequently  with  actresses 
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such  as  Genevieve  Ward,  Mrs.  Bernard  Beere,  and  Marie  Bancroft.  In  his  biography  of 
Wilde,  Hesketh  Pearson  cynically  implies  that  Wilde  consorted  with  these  actresses 
because  he  needed  women’s  support  to  promote  his  own  career.^^  The  relationships 
between  Wilde  and  his  actress  fiiends  were  in  fact  far  more  mutually  beneficial.  The 
actresses  may  have  raised  his  public  profile  and  helped  to  solidify  his  aesthete’s  persona, 
but  his  reviews  and  poetic  tributes  also  helped  these  women  to  be  appreciated  as  icons. 
When  Wilde  threw  an  armfiil  of  lilies  at  Sarah  Bernhardt’s  feet  or  portrayed  Terry’s 
performance  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  as  a Pre-Raphaelite  heroine,  he  recast  these 
women  as  models  worthy  of  the  leading  aesthete’s  appreciation.^" 

In  particular,  Wilde  exemplified  the  link  noticed  by  Rhonda  K.  Garelick  between 
the  dandy’s  performed  masculinity  and  the  actress’s  performed  femininity.^^  The  actress’s 
spectacular  performances  emphasized  the  artifice  of  her  gendered  behavior,  an  artifice  that 
canny  interpreters  such  as  Wilde  elevated  to  an  art  form.  Furthermore,  by  following  the 
actress’s  example,  Wilde  became  at  once  more  conscious  of  the  gap  between  private  and 
public  selves  and  more  skeptical  of  an  absolute  boundary  separating  them.  Wilde’s 
relationship  with  Sarah  Bernhardt  exemplified  his  attempt  to  exploit  both  Bernhardt’s 
blurring  of  public  and  private  self  and  his  own  blurring  of  engaged  performance  and  ironic 
commentary.  Although  Bernhardt  obviously  was  not  the  only  performing  woman  with 
whom  Wilde  had  a fi-iendship,  she  was  instrumental  in  Wilde’s  development  of  his  theory 
of  persona.  Bernhardt  achieved  iconic  status  by  subverting  traditional  ideas  of  ferniniriity 
and  was  able  to  include  in  her  subversion  elements  of  androgyny  in  her  public  and  private 
performances.  For  Wilde,  Bernhardt  proved  that  the  most  powerful  persona  crosses 
gender  and  class  boundaries  as  well  as,  in  terms  of  his  own  development,  sexual 
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boundaries.  Thus  his  relationship  with  Bernhardt  is  characterized  by  his  attempt  to 
position  his  own  persona  in  relation  to  hers. 

The  actress  in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  like  Wilde,  was  subject  to  a double 
perception.  In  economic  terms,  the  stage  was  one  of  the  only  areas  where  women  could 
equal  and  in  some  cases  exceed  the  salary  and  status  of  her  male  counterparts.^® 

Moreover,  the  stage  gave  the  successful  actress  the  possibility  of  managing  her  own 
troupe,  thereby  retaining  even  more  control  over  her  income.  Bernhardt,  for  example, 
managed  her  own  acting  company  for  a short  period  of  time.  But  the  life  of  an  actress 
was  still  morally  suspect.  The  notion  of  a woman  putting  herself  on  display  in  front  of  a 
paying  public  often  too  easily  slipped  into  a comparison  with,  if  not  outright  prostitution, 
then  the  domain  of  the  demimonde.  The  most  popular  actresses  of  the  time  therefore 
found  a way  to  construct  personae  that  were  sufBciently  removed  from  their  personal  lives 
and  powerful  enough  to  substitute  for  a private  revelation  of  their  selves.  Ellen  Terry,  for 
instance,  was  identified  throughout  her  career  as  a model  of  femininity  and  enjoyed 
tremendous  success  based  upon  that  persona,  despite  the  fact  that  she  had  divorced  her 
first  husband,  and  had  lived  with  architect  E.W.  Godwin  out  of  wedlock  for  a number  of 
years,  having  bom  him  two  children.^’ 

Bernhardt,  on  the  other  hand,  achieved  notoriety  by  having  her  public  persona 
influence  her  “private”  one.  In  other  words,  she  lived  her  life  as  a performance,  providing 
the  public  with  outrageous  acts  that  could  be  reconciled  easily  with  the  overdramatic 
characters  she  played.  In  one  much-publicized  occurrence,  she  had  read  a scandalous  tell- 
all  written  by  a rival  actress  which  portrayed  Bernhardt  in  less  than  flattering  terms. 
Bernhardt  barged  into  the  rival’s  home  and  beat  her  with  a cane,  after  which  she  presented 
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the  cane  to  the  apartment  house’s  porter,  stating  that  it  was  a gift  for  her  rival.  This 
action  was  widely  applauded  by  the  press.^* 

Moreover,  by  the  early  1 880s,  an  actress  such  as  Bernhardt,  who  relied  heavily  on 
her  physical  presence,  benefitted  enormously  fi-om  the  change  in  theatrical  lighting.  In 
1881,  Richard  D’Oyly  Carte  converted  his  Savoy  Theatre  fi-om  gas  to  electric  lighting. 

Gas  lighting  had  cast  the  entire  theater  in  a difiused  light;  the  new  electric  light  allowed  for 
a darkened  house,  with  all  the  light  focused  on  the  stage.^’  The  resulting  demarcation  of 
performers  fiom  spectators  allowed  the  actor  to  display  almost  transcendental  qualities. 
The  actor,  thrown  into  sharp  relief  by  the  intense  concentration  of  light,  was  scrutinized 
for  his  or  her  physical  appearance  and  vocal  ability  as  part  of  his  or  her  craft.  The  image 
he  or  she  projected  became  an  integral  part  of  judging  acting  ability. 

Such  attention  to  the  physicality  of  actors  gave  them  a common  bond  with  those 
offstage  performers,  the  dandies  and  aesthetes  of  the  1880s.  Since  the  time  of  the 
Regency,  the  dandy  used  costume  and  mannerisms  to  present  a theatricalized  persona, 
commenting  on  social  norms  by  purporting  to  disdain  them.  Charles  Baudelaire  remarked 
that  “the  word  ‘dandy’  implies  a quintessence  of  character  and  a subtle  imderstanding  of 
the  entire  moral  mechanism  of  the  world.”^°  The  dandy,  by  virtue  of  his  cultivation  of  self 
rejected  the  notion  of  being  part  of  a social  mass  and  proclaimed  that  the  expression  of  his 
individuality  was  an  art  form.^*  The  aesthetes  of  the  early  1 880s  synthesized  dandyish  self- 
presentation with  Pater’s  more  ethereal  notion  that  self-cultivation  could  fimction  as  an 
interpretive  force. 

The  actress,  more  than  her  male  counterpart,  evinced  a link  to  the  dandy-aesthete, 
in  that  her  performed  femininity  was  figured  as  artificial  as  the  dandy’s  performed 
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masculinity,  commenting  upon  gender  norms  by  subverting  them.  To  be  feminine  in  the 
late  Victorian  period  meant  performing  one’s  gender  as  an  act  of  concealment;  in  other 
words,  performing  femininity  by  disavowing  the  social  constructions  embedded  within  the 
performance.  Some  years  later,  Wilde  would  exploit  this  paradoxical  action  in  The 
Importance  of  Being  Earnest  when  Gwendolen  and  Cecily  constantly  make  ironic  the 
feminine  coding  underlying  their  actions. 

Wilde  may  have  appropriated  many  aspects  of  feminine  performance,  but  his 
attitudes  toward  actresses  were  also  tinged  with  the  aesthete’s  tendency  to  view  these 
actresses  as  static  works  of  art.  Ultimately,  the  actress’s  performance  was  most  valuable 
as  a catalyst  for  Wilde  to  write  criticism  and  poetry,  superseding  his  own  persona  over 
that  of  the  actress  in  these  writings.  Bernhardt,  for  example,  was  most  useful  to  WUde  by 
allowing  him  to  demonstrate  publicly  the  artistic  potential  of  an  acolyte.  Self-cultivation 
remained  at  the  heart  of  Wilde’s  explorations  into  these  women’s  personae.  At  Oxford,  he 
outlined  the  possibiUty  of  personae  conveying  meaning  through  transference;  in  London  in 
the  early  1 880s,  he  explored  the  practical  applications  of  this  theory. 

Of  all  the  actresses  enjoying  fame  in  the  early  1 880s,  Sarah  Bernhardt  arguably 
occupied  a distinct  place  in  the  public  eye.  Bernhardt  was  thought  to  have  integrated  so 
seamlessly  her  private  life  and  her  public  performances  that  she  was  seen  as  the  very  icon 
of  theatricahty.  A writer  for  the  London  Times  described  Bernhardt  as  “nothing  if  not 
original,  and  her  originality,  moreover,  fantastic  though  it  may  be,  is  never  without  a 
certain  magnetic  power  or  fascination  that  rivets  the  attention  and  sometimes  even  warps 
the  judgment  of  the  spectator.”^^  Paradoxically,  she  embodied  theatricality  by  subverting 
the  conventions  of  femininity  actresses  were  supposed  to  uphold  in  their  performances. 
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Bernhardt  was  unfashionably  thin,  almost  wraith-like,  she  was  not  attraetive  in  the 
traditional  sense,  and  she  flaunted  her  unconventional  lifestyle,  which  included  posing  for  a 
series  of  nude  photographs  early  in  her  career.^^  In  an  era  when  actresses’  careers 
depended  on  striking  a delicate  balance  between  their  morally  suspect  profession  and  their 
conventionally  feminine  personae,  Bernhardt  achieved  a greater  level  of  fame  by 
ostentatiously  refusing  to  present  a split  persona  to  the  public. 

When  she  toured  London  for  the  second  time  in  1 879,  Bernhardt’s  star  status  was 
being  disseminated  and  analyzed  by  the  British  literati  and  press.  The  newspapers 
faithfully  recounted  her  gross  income,  expenditures  and  financial  ephemera  such  as  how 
much  money  she  would  have  to  pay  customs  to  allow  her  costumes  to  join  her  on  an 
American  tour.^"*  Her  flnancial  successes  were  underscored  by  various  writers’  attempts  to 
define  the  quality  that  made  Bernhardt  so  compelling  an  actress.  Henry  James,  for 
instance,  dismissed  her  performances  as  media  courtship,  calling  her  the  “muse  of  the 
newspaper”  and  claiming  that  “[s]he  is  a celebrity  because,  apparently,  she  desires  with  an 
intensity  that  has  rarely  been  equalled  to  be  one,  and  because  for  this  end  all  means  are 
alike  to  her.”^^  A writer  for  the  Times,  on  the  other  hand,  implied  that  Bernhardt’s  star 
power  is  the  result  of  living  (as  a Jewish  woman  and  the  daughter  of  a courtesan)  on  the 
fringes  of  social  acceptability.^®  Bernhardt’s  stardom  obfuscated  her  social  marginality. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  her  stardom  also  transformed  her  marginality  into  a virtue. 

Celebrity  in  the  late  century,  whether  it  was  on  the  scale  of  Bernhardt’s  renown  or 
on  the  smaller  scale  of  Wilde’s  increased  public  exposure,  thrived  on  this  somewhat  vexed 
relationship  between  the  display  and  concealment  of  socially  questionable  traits.  Hannah 
Arendt  in  The  Origins  of  Totalitarianism  describes  the  nineteenth  century  as  an 
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environment  where  the  socially  marginalized  could  gain  widespread  recognition  and 
acceptance  as  a notable  exception  to  their  gender,  class  or  ethnic  limitations.  The  socially 
marginalized  could  gain  entrance  into  the  salons  of  the  upper  classes,  in  other  words,  by 
performing  their  social  differences.  She  writes,  “The  role  of  the  inverts  was  to  show  their 
abnormahty,  of  the  Jews  to  represent  black  magic  (“necromancy”),  of  the  artists  to 
manifest  another  form  of  supranatural  and  superhuman  contact,  of  the  aristocrats  to  show 
that  they  were  not  like  ordinary  (“bourgeois”)  people.”^’  Through  their  performances,  a 
Jewish  actress  such  as  Bernhardt  and  an  Irish  aesthete  such  as  Wilde  could  gamer  fame  by 
projecting  an  easily-identifiable  persona  to  society.  The  persona  comes  to  represent  the 
individual  in  his  or  her  entirety,  and  the  individual  is  accepted  because,  by  reflecting  the 
assumptions  surrounding  his  or  her  cultural  background,  he  or  she  manages  to  transcend 
them. 

Both  Wilde  and  Bernhardt  were  able  to  accomplish  this  seemingly  double-edged 
feat.  Bernhardt  achieved  notoriety  by  incorporating  the  foreignness  of  the  Jew  made 
mysterious  by  French  and  British  stereotypes  with  the  cult  of  the  dying  woman  she 
personified  in  Racine’s  Phedre  and  Dumas  fils'  La  dame  ai4x  camelias.  Wilde  combined 
Pater’s  ethereal  aesthetic  theory  with  the  rapier  wdt  of  the  dandy.  Bernhardt’s  physical 
presence  and  her  fierce  independence  was  seen  as  representative  of  her  modernity.^*  And 
Wilde’s  dandified  costumes  and  wit  cast  him  as  the  epitome  of  the  aesthete. 

Bernhardt  was  to  Wilde  the  epitome  of  the  successfiil  persona;  a decade  after 
meeting  her,  he  wrote  Salome,  his  homage  to  theatricality,  for  her  to  perform.  The  image 
she  projected  became  the  interpretive  fi-amework  for  reading  her  performances.  Her 
famous  coffin  photographs  of  the  1870s,  for  instance,  let  her  audiences  associate 
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Bernhardt’s  own  air  of  morbidity  with  the  tragic  heroines  she  portrayed.  Her 
performances,  in  turn,  allowed  the  public  to  relish  in  some  of  her  more  outrageous  private 
acts.  Moreover,  Bernhardt  inscribed  a new  conception  of  womanhood  by  refuting 
traditional  femininity.  Her  portrayal  of  Lady  Macbeth,  for  example,  received  mixed 
reviews  largely  because  of  her  unwillingness  to  play  the  role  as  an  exteitsion  of  Macbeth. 

When  Bernhardt  disembarked  from  the  ship  in  1879,  ready  to  begin  her  London 
engagement,  Wilde  cast  a bouquet  of  lilies  at  her  feet  and  shouted,  “Five  Sarah 
Bernhardt!”^  Shortly  afterwards,  Bernhardt  was  invited  to  the  apartments  Wilde  shared 
with  artist  Frank  Miles,  an  event  Wilde  would  later  recount  to  several  of  his  fi-iends. 
William  Ward  heard  the  details  of  the  evening  fi-om  WUde:  Bernhardt  had  scribbled  her 
name  on  a wall  md  had  practiced  high-kicking  in  fi'ont  of  Wilde  and  Miles.***  Wilde’s 
attitude  towards  Bernhardt  was  characterized  by  admiration  and  awe,  although  he 
apparently  managed  to  conceal  it  from  her.  Their  relationship  was  never  a camaraderie  of 
peers;  nonetheless,  Bernhardt  later  remembered  Wilde  as  “a  devoted  attendant,  [who]  did 
much  to  make  things  pleasant  and  easy  for  me  in  London,  but  he  never  appeared  to  pay 
court.”'^ 

For  Wilde,  Bernhardt  was  a modem  manifestation  of  Pater’s  Mona  Lisa,  a work  of 
art  whose  presence  could  spur  her  critics  to  new  heights  of  creativity.  Indeed,  Bernhardt 
embodied  many  of  the  qualities  WUde  had  been  exploring  in  works  of  art  and  within 
himself  since  his  Oxford  days.  Also,  her  persona  was  so  powerful  that  it  influenced  the 
critical  reception  of  her  performances.  Bernhardt,  it  has  been  noted,  varied  little  in  her 
roles.  Her  voice  droned,  her  gestures  were  static,  and  her  interpretations  of  the  different 
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characters  she  played  were  strikingly  similar/^  Her  renown  as  an  actress  was  in  large  part 
due  to  the  successful  projection  of  her  persona. 

Wilde  reacted  to  Bernhardt  by  writing  a sonnet,  “Phedre,”  which,  though 
ostensibly  about  Bernhardt’s  performance  in  the  Racine  play,  focuses  almost  exclusively 
on  her  persona."*^  The  sonnet  captures  the  association  with  morbidity  Bernhardt  had 
carefully  constructed  ever  since  her  cofiBn  photographs  of  the  early  18708.“*^  Although 
admittedly  Phaedra  is  a tragic  figure,  the  death  imagery  in  the  poem  specifically  references 
the  Bernhardt  persona.  For  instance,  the  description  of  Bernhardt  as  having  “loveless  lips 
with  which  men  kiss  in  Hell”  (777)  evoking  the  famous  images  of  her  lying  corpse-like  in  a 
cofiBn.  In  “Phedre,”  Bernhardt  is  presented  as  the  perfect  synthesis  of  the  classical  and  the 
modem  spirits,  the  figure  of  one  who  “gathered  reeds  fi"om  a green  stream  / For  Goat-foot 
Pan’s  shrill  piping”  (777),  who  also  embodies  a sense  of  modem  despair.  Like  La 
Gioconda,  Bernhardt  in  “Phedre”  is  at  once  surface  representation  and  abstract 
suggestion.  Moreover,  the  poem  describes  a classical  environment  befitting  a young  boy. 
Wilde  imagines  Bernhardt  walking  through  the  groves  of  the  Greek  Academy.  Bernhardt 
as  portrayed  by  Wilde  is  both  Phaedra  and  Hippolytus,  incorporating  the  asexual  youth 
into  her  performance  of  the  passionate  widow. 

Although  Bernhardt  does  not  figure  explicitly  in  Wilde’s  writing  at  the  time,  her 
persona  helped  him  to  refine  his  aesthetic  theories.  Prior  to  his  American  tour,  Wilde’s 
body  of  work,  with  the  exception  of  his  volume  of  Poems  published  in  1881,  consisted 
mainly  of  miscellany  which  were  later  developed  into  the  lectures  he  gave  on  his  tour. 

One  such  lecture,  “The  English  Renaissance  of  Art,”  given  on  9 January  1882  in  New 
York,  invokes  persona  as  a correlative  to  the  aesthetic  ideas  Wilde  puts  forth.  “The 
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English  Renaissance  of  Art”  echoes  Wilde’s  treatment  of  Bernhardt  as  muse  and  model. 

In  the  lecture,  Wilde  stresses  the  importance  of  looking  at  the  work  of  art  as  if  one  were 

watching  a dramatic  performance.  The  critic  must  seek  to  define  beauty  in  terms  as 

concrete  as  possible,  while  still  acknowledging  that  much  of  what  comprises  beauty  is 

incommunicable,  and  grounded  in  the  persona  of  a work  of  art: 

For  it  is  not  enough  that  a work  of  art  should  conform  to  the 
aesthetic  demands  of  its  age:  there  must  be  also  about  it,  if  it  is  to 
affect  us  with  any  permanent  delight,  the  impress  of  a distinct 
individuality,  an  individuality  remote  fi'om  that  of  ordinary  men,  and 
coming  near  to  us  only  by  virtue  of  a certain  newness  and  wonder 
in  the  work,  and  through  channels  whose  very  strangeness  makes  us 
more  ready  to  give  them  welcome.'*^ 

Each  work  of  art,  according  to  Wilde,  has  a persona  which  can  affect  an  audience  in  the 
same  visceral  way  as  the  persona  of  a stage  performer.  The  critic’s  task  is  to  understand 
the  artwork’s  persona  by  having  his  persona  structure  its  criticism.  He  writes,  “It  is  for 
the  critic  to  teach  the  people  how  to  find  in  the  calm  of  such  art  the  highest  expression  of 
their  own  stormy  passions.”^’  In  addition,  the  work  of  art  is  feminized.  Wilde  calls  all 
great  art  “delicate  art,  roughness  having  little  to  do  with  strength,  and  harshness  very  little 
to  do  with  power. The  masculine  work  of  art  criticism  allows  the  art’s  feminized 
persona  to  permeate  it,  the  result  being  a fusion  and  a new  form  of  creativity.  Just  as 
Bernhardt’s  performance  inspired  critics  to  write  about  her  in  terms  of  their  impressions 
and  the  effect  she  produced,  Wilde  exhorts  his  audience  to  treat  the  work  of  art  in  the 
same  fashion.  WUde  writes,  “La  personalite,  said  one  of  the  greatest  modem  French 
critics,  voila  ce  qui  nous  sauvera. 
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“Lily  of  Love,  Red  Rose  of  Fire”:  Wilde  and  Lillie  Langtry 

Wilde  was  introduced  to  Lillie  Langtry  by  his  housemate,  artist  Frank  Miles,  in 
1879.  Langtry  had  appeared  at  a party  during  the  1877  social  season  wearing  a 
shockingly  simple  black  dress  and  caused  an  immediate  stir  among  the  artists  in 
attendance.  Miles  and  John  Everett  Millais  among  them.  Both  Miles  and  Millais  engaged 
her  services  as  a model  and  soon  afterwards  she  became  known  as  a Professional  Beauty, 
her  picture  appearing  for  sale  on  postcards  in  London  shops  and  newsstands.  Professional 
Beauties  were  usually  upper-class  women  who  graciously  allowed  themselves  to  be 
photographed  for  middle-class  collectors.  Langtry,  however,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
clergyman  and  married  to  a man  heavily  in  debt.  She  used  her  Professional  Beauty  status 
and  her  affair  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  enter  upper-class  social  circles,  to  obtain  credit 
from  the  fashionable  London  shops,  and  to  maintain  a lifestyle  which  her  husband’s 
income  could  not  afford  her. 

Wilde  and  Langtry  struck  up  a fast  friendship  based  on  both  mutual  admiration  and 
mutual  benefit,  and  soon  he  was  seen  accompanying  her  in  the  London  streets,  carrying 
lilies  to  her  doorstep  and  praising  her  attributes  to  everyone  he  encountered.  He  took 
pride  in  his  friendship  with  the  most  celebrated  woman  in  London  society  and  frequently 
mentioned  Langtry’s  name  to  acquaintances.  In  a letter  to  Harold  Boulton  in  1879,  he 
writes,  “1  was  very  sorry  you  did  not  come  to  tea  as  1 could  have  introduced  you  to  some 
very  beautiful  people.  Mrs.  Langtry  and  Lady  Lonsdale  and  a lot  of  clever  beings  who 
were  at  tea  with  me.”^°  Although  Langtry  never  lacked  for  compliments  from  WUde,  in 
the  early  1880s  she  fimctioned  as  his  image.  And  behind  her  image  lies  Wilde’s  struggle 
to  have  different  expressions  of  gender  performance  accepted  by  society. 
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Scholars  have  long  been  divided  over  the  nature  of  Langtry  and  Wilde’s 
relationship.  Richard  Ellmann,  for  instance,  argues  that  Langtry  was  very  much  a creation 
of  Wilde’s.^*  Hesketh  Pearson,  on  the  other  hand,  claims  that,  although  Wilde  attempted 
to  remake  Langtry,  these  efforts  were  met  by  considerable  resistance  and  often  failure.^^ 
Like  Bernhardt,  Langtry  was  never  solely  Wilde’s  creatioa  Unlike  Bernhardt,  however, 
Wilde  was  an  important  contributor  to  the  Langtry  persona,  helping  to  shape  her  image  in 
order  to  give  his  ideas  a greater  public  forum  and  to  legitimate  himself  as  an  art  critic  and 
artist.  Langtry  most  notably  embodied  Wilde’s  later  dictum  in  “The  Critic  as  Artist”  that 
“[t]o  arrive  at  what  one  really  believes,  one  must  speak  through  lips  different  fi-om  one’s 
own”  (194).  As  a woman,  Langtry  physically  occupied  a position  which  Wilde  could  only 
play  vvith  imaginatively  and,  as  a woman  noted  only  for  her  beauty,  she  could  become  the 
art  object  to  Wilde’s  artist  and  show  off  his  creative  prowess  as  embodied  in  her  dress  and 
manner.  Wilde  used  Langtry  as  a surrogate  for  a persona  which  he  could  not  embody. 

Frank  Miles  reportedly  crowed  upon  seeing  Langtry,  “I  with  my  pencil,  Oscar  with 
his  pen,  will  make  her  the  Joconde  and  the  Laura  of  this  century. It  was  an 
understanding  between  the  two  men  that  Miles  would  immortalize  Langtry  in  picture  and 
Wilde  would  do  the  same  for  her  in  print.  H.  Montgomery  Hyde  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  the  Langtry  phenomenon  was  the  result  of  an  active  collaboration  between  Miles  and 
Wilde.^  Miles  did  indeed  sell  several  sketches  of  Langtry  to  magazines.  And  several  of 
Wilde’s  poems  during  this  period  are  dedicated  explicitly  to  Langtry,  among  them 
“Madonna  Mia,”  in  which  the  “fair  slim  boy”  of  an  earlier  draft  metamorphosizes  into  “A 
lily-girl,  not  made  for  this  world’s  pain”  in  the  published  version  (732). 
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During  their  friendship,  Wilde  not  only  advised  Langtry  on  how  to  dress  for  the 
parties  which  demanded  her  to  be  as  much  a fashion  plate  as  a beauty,  he  also  tutored  her 
in  Latin  and  Greek  and  led  her  on  museum  outings.  In  one  notable  outing,  Wilde  brought 
her  to  Newton’s  lectures  on  Greek  art  at  the  British  Museum;  another  museum  outing  sees 
them  looking  for  Greek  coins  which  capture  the  likeness  of  Sarah  Bernhardt.^*  Although 
he  preferred  to  play,  with  Langtry  and  in  public,  the  role  of  the  doting  admirer,  his 
imagining  of  Langtry  as  his  Galatea  was  always  and  not-so-subtly  lurking  beneath  his 
surface  adoration.  Langtiy’s  own  willfiilness  about  being  Wilde’s  model  often  led  to 
tension  in  their  friendship.  For  instance,  Wilde  complained  to  a friend:  “The  lily  is  so 
tiresome. . . She  won  7 do  what  I tell  her. . . I assure  her  that  she  owes  it  to  herself  and  to 
us  to  drive  daily  through  the  Park  dressed  entirely  in  black,  in  a black  victoria  drawn  by 
black  horses,  and  with  ‘Venus  Annodomini’  emblazoned  on  her  black  bonnet  in  dull 
sapphires,  but  she  won’t  do  it.”^^  Behind  the  flippant  tone  is  Wilde’s  desire  to  treat  the 
women  as  objects  of  his  own  art;  he  would  later  choose  his  wife’s  outfits  for  formal 
occasions. 

Moreover,  Wilde  and  Langtry  were  often  seen  walking  the  streets  of  London  in 
dehberately  matched  or  complementary  outfits.  Although  Wilde’s  advocacy  of  certain 
fashion  styles  was  still  several  years  away,  he  already  understood  the  importance  of  dress 
to  persona.  In  so  far  as  persona  functions  as  a mnemonic  device  for  the  public,  an  unusual 
and  striking  style  of  dress  can  easily  become  inseparable  from  the  image  projected. 

These  promenades  also  linked  Langtry  and  Wilde  together  in  the  pubhc  eye  as  a 
matched  set,  further  emphasizing  the  complementary  nature  of  their  relationship  Wilde 
espoused  so  frequently.  In  letters,  Langtry  was  perpetually  the  guest  of  honor  at  his  teas. 
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the  muse  to  his  artist,  the  beauty  to  his  wit,  the  creation  to  his  creativity.  His  poems  to  her 
further  solidify  this  attitude.  The  Langtry  character  in  these  poems  is  always  removed, 
whether  as  a dying  girl,  a goddess,  or  a parting  lover,  and  requires  interpretation  by  the 
one  person  capable  of  thorough  devotion  to  her. 

Wilde  and  Langtry’s  relationship  was  marked  by  a struggle  for  control  of  the 
Langtry  persona.  Although  Langtry  referred  to  Wilde  as  her  “kind  tutor,””  she 
downplayed  Wilde’s  role  in  her  social  success  in  her  memoirs  The  Days  I Knew,  noting  his 
many  adoring  gestures  but  little  of  the  actual  tutelage  which  had  taken  place.  Yet 
Langtry’s  letters  during  this  period  bear  an  unmistakable  similarity  to  Wilde’s  prose  style. 
In  a letter  to  Wilde,  she  writes  that  she  wore  “a  soft  black  Greek  dress  with  a Singe  of 
silver  crescents  and  stars,  and  diamond  ones  in  my  hair  and  on  my  neck,  and  called  it 
Queen  of  Night.”^*  In  addition,  as  Langtry  became  more  fashionable,  Wilde’s  association 
with  her  began  to  make  him  fashionable  as  well.  Langtry’s  presence  at  his  house  meant 
that  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  Prince  of  Wales  would  be  present  as  well.  Having  the 
Prince  as  a guest  guaranteed  at  least  a small  measure  of  respectability  and  a larger  amoimt 
of  publicity. 

Marvin  Carlson  succinctly  sums  up  the  importance  of  gender  performance  to 
Wilde.  “For  Wilde. . .,”  he  writes,  “performance  clearly  provided  a strategy  for  the  social 
construction  of  an  identity  that  permitted  the  integration  of  a normally  troubling  amount  of 
‘female’  characteristics  into  a ‘male’  persona. This  statement  can  be  better  understood 
in  light  of  Judith  Butler’s  contention  that  gender  is  “a  set  of  repeated  acts  within  a highly 
rigid  regulatory  frame  that  congeal  over  time  to  produce  the  appearance  of  substance,  of  a 
natural  sort  of  being.”^  Gender  is  a performative  practice,  something  which  Wilde  later 
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makes  plain  through  his  writings  and  something  which  can  be  seen  in  his  interest  in 
androgynous  figures.  Wilde  was  interested,  however,  in  subverting  these  normalized 
performative  acts.  Langtry’s  appeal  derives  from  her  being  feminine  with  tantalizing 
masculine  qualities,  as  Laura  Beatty  notes.^'  She  is  in  this  sense  a reversal  of  Wilde’s 
vaguely  effeminate  persona.  In  the  public  eye,  however,  Langtry’s  gender  performance  is 
far  more  palatable  and  allows  for  greater  freedom.  Wilde,  on  the  other  hand,  needs  his 
aesthetic  pose  in  order  to  display  his  ambiguous  tendencies.  Langtry’s  success  surely 
registered  with  a man  so  enamored  of  reversals.  If  Langtry  could  set  a standard  of 
feminine  beauty  that  would  come  out  of  an  androgynous  base,  then  the  standards  would 
also  accommodate  an  aesthete  whose  own  performances  were  often  considered  effeminate 
by  his  audience. 

Wilde’s  mentor  role  was  largely  a private  performance,  given  for  the  benefit  of 
Langtry,  himself,  and  a few  close  friends  such  as  Miles.  The  public  persona  he  displayed 
was  that  of  the  adoring  apostle  to  Langtry’s  beauty,  a role  calculated  to  give  him  extensive 
publicity  in  addition  to  bolstering  her  name.  In  these  early  years,  Wilde  was  cultivating 
himself  as  a text  rather  than  focusing  on  writing  one.  Every  notice  of  him  in  a newspaper 
column,  every  parody  of  him  in  Punch  magazine,  every  remark  circulating  about  either 
himself  or  the  aesthetic  movement  he  was  seen  to  represent,  was  the  equivalent  of 
publishing  a poem. 

Not  long  after  his  friendship  with  Langtry  began,  Wilde  made  a point  of  coming  to 
call  on  her  while  carrying  an  amaiyUis.  He  caused  a stir  in  the  United  States  by  casting  a 
bouquet  of  lilies  onto  the  ground  when  Langtry  herself  disembarked  in  New  York.  On 
one  notorious  evening,  Langtry’s  husband,  coming  home  late  a night,  nearly  tripped  over 
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Wilde’s  sleeping  figure,  an  apostle  literally  crouched  at  the  feet  of  his  goddess.  Langtry 
was,  of  course,  not  the  only  celebrity  whom  Wilde  cultivated  such  a public  and 
ostentatious  passion  for.  His  apartments  were  decorated  in  homage  to  actors  such  as 
Bernhardt,  Ellen  Terry  and  Henry  Irving.  But  Langtry  was  his  special  project.  Her 
portrait  by  Edward  Poynter  occupied  a distinct  place  in  his  rooms.  As  far  as  WUde 
presented  the  situation  to  the  public,  Langtry  was  the  embodiment  of  beauty  and  Wilde 
was  fulfilling  his  mission  to  bring  such  beauty  to  the  people. 

The  result  of  Wilde’s  efibrts  to  link  himself  with  Langtry  was  the  press’s  treatment 
of  WUde  as  the  masculine  version  of  a Professional  Beauty.  An  article  in  the  Boston  Post 
in  May  1881  proclaims; 

Mrs.  Langtry  and  the  other  professional  beauties  of  London  have  a 
rival  in  the  shape  of  a beautiful  youth  named  Oscar  WUde,  a poet 
and  an  aesthetic.  His  picture  adorns  aU  the  shop  windows  and  is 
even  taken  in  the  aesthetic  style  with  a bunch  of  Ulies  in  his  hand. 

He  must  look  as  lovely  as  a yeUow  cat  having  a fit  in  a dish  of 
stewed  tomatoes.^ 

Thus  for  WUde,  helping  Langtry’s  career  provided  him  with  an  opportunity  to 
make  himself  known  to  the  public  in  persona  as  weU  as  in  print.  Certainly  her  status  as  an 
icon  of  beauty  in  the  early  1880s  was  cemented  by  many  a WUde  encomium,  some  of 
which  found  their  way  into  print.  For  instance,  WUde  was  hired  by  the  New  York  World  in 
1 882  to  review  Langtry’s  production  of  Tom  Taylor’s  An  Unequal  Match.^^  In  this 
review,  he  comments  favorably  on  Langtry’s  appearance  and  dress,  commends  the 
production  values-in  short,  speaks  of  everything  but  the  play  and  Langtry’s 
performance.^  He  uses  the  short  review  to  reinforce  Langtry’s  status  as  a great  beauty 
rather  than  to  buttress  her  dramatic  reputation.  The  review  also  emphasizes  WUde’s 
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particular  vision  of  Langtry’s  beauty,  linking  it  again  to  the  Greek  ideals  he  was  so 
committed  to  disseminating  to  the  Victorian  public:  “Pure  Greek  [Langtry’s  beauty]  is, 
with  the  grave  low  forehead,  the  exquisitely  arched  brow;  the  noble  chiselling  of  the 
mouth,  shaped  as  if  it  were  the  mouthpiece  of  an  instrument  of  music. . (67).  The 
review  is  largely  a rehash  of  Wilde’s  public  pronouncements  of  Langtry’s  beauty,  but  it 
does  solidify  in  print  Wilde’s  aesthetic  standards  and  therefore  lays  the  groundwork  from 
which  his  future  aesthetic  pronouncements  could  develop.  The  review,  written  during 
Wilde’s  own  American  publicity  tour,  conplements  his  lectures  by  providing  a concise, 
print  version  of  his  speaking  performance.  Although  hyperbolic  and  filled  with  precious 
description,  it  also  aimounces  precisely  what  sort  of  aesthetic  taste  Wilde  represents. 

Langtry  occupied  a crucial  position  at  this  point,  serving  as  what  Erving  Gofi&nan 
calls  a “front.”  According  to  Gofi&nan,  every  performance  is  a citation  of  an  already- 
constructed  dialogue  between  performer  and  audience.  In  order  for  a performance  to  be 
legible  to  its  audience,  certain  prior  expectations  must  be  met.^^  Wilde,  in  a certain  sense, 
was  creating  his  own  front  in  the  early  1 880s,  by  shaping  the  popular  image  of  the  aesthete 
as  he  was  reflecting  it.  But  Langtry  gave  a certain  tangibility  to  this  construction. 

Whereas  Wilde’s  oral  and  written  performances  in  the  press  relied  on  the  front  of  the 
idealistic  aesthete,  the  image  of  him  carrying  a lily  in  the  street  in  homage  to  Langtry  set 
the  audience’s  expectations  of  Wilde  far  more  vividly  than  his  own  quips.  In  fact,  Wilde 
the  aesthete  became  one  of  the  leading  icons  of  the  Aesthetic  Movement^,  to  the  point 
that  many,  if  not  all,  of  his  subsequent  publications  were  read  by  his  contemporaries 
through  this  light.  His  relationship  with  Langtry  provided  both  the  imagistic  and  the 
anecdotal  impetus  for  his  performance. 
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However,  even  while  taking  full  advantage  of  his  public  status  as  Langtry’s 
devotee,  Wilde  was  covertly  using  this  relationship  to  illustrate  the  struggle  between  the 
artist  and  his  work.  Cultivating  himself  as  Langtry’s  apostle  furthered  his  ideas  that 
Langtry’s  image  was  her  art  and  that  his  interpretation  of  her  brought  her  art  into  being. 
What  became  important  in  Wilde’s  writings  and  actions  about  Langtry  was  not  her  beauty, 
but  rather  that  his  style  of  worship  was  appropriate  for  all  art.  Langtry,  in  other  words, 
served  as  the  impetus  for  Wilde’s  poetics  of  art  criticism  and  in  this  capacity  occupied  a 
much  more  important  role  than  muse  or  inspiration. 

Wilde’s  poem  “The  New  Helen”  first  appeared  in  the  World  in  1 879.^’  He 
presented  Langtry  his  tribute  to  her  beauty  with  a vellum-bound  copy  which  both  flattered 
and  irritated  her.  Langtiy  recalls:  “When  he  was  writing  The  New  Helen  he  became  so 
obsessed  with  the  subject  that  he  would  walk  round  and  round  the  streets  in  which  our 
little  house  was  situated  for  hours  at  a time,  probably  investing  me  with  every  quality  I 
never  possessed,  and  although  Wilde  had  a keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  he  sometimes 
unconsciously  bordered  thereon  himself”**  Yet  she  included  the  poem  in  its  entirety  in 
The  Days  I Knew.  It  is  not  altogether  surprising  that  Langtry  was  of  two  minds  about 
“The  New  Helen.”  On  the  surfece,  the  poem  is  an  elaborate,  sometimes  overdone, 
publicization  of  Langtry’s  beauty,  placing  her  in  the  pantheon  of  Greek  icons.  Indeed,  two 
years  prior.  Vanity  Fair  proclaimed  that  Langtry  “still  awaits  a poet  to  make  her  known”*® 
and  “The  New  Helen”  was,  at  least  on  the  surface  a fitting  tribute  by  the  artist  to  his  muse. 

However,  the  relationship  of  the  artist  to  his  muse  underscores  some  of  the 
ambivalence  in  the  poem,  an  ambivalence  which  Langtry  may  have  been  reacting  to  in  her 
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irritation.  The  poem  begins  with  an  image  of  a femme  fatale  returning  to  finish  the  chaos 
she  had  begun: 

Where  hast  thou  been  since  roimd  the  walls  of  Troy 
The  sons  of  God  fought  in  that  great  emprise? 

Why  dost  thou  walk  our  common  earth  again?  (733) 

There  is  a reproof  barely  veiled  in  these  words.  The  poem’s  initial  image  depicts  the 

power  of  art  to  overwhelm  common  men  and  evoke  extraordinary  actions,  a thoroughly 

conventional  image  fi'om  the  point  of  view  of  Wilde’s  aesthetics.  Wilde  continues  the 

poem  by  invoking  Homeric  characters  such  as  Paris,  Odysseus  and  Penelop>e,  placing  her 

at  the  head  of  this  classical  pantheon.  He  celebrates  Helen  as  an  icon  in  the  third  stanza: 

“It  was  for  thee  that  young  Sarpedon  died,  / And  Memnon’s  manhood  was  untimely  spent; 

/ It  was  for  thee  gold-crested  Hector  tried  / With  Thetis’  child  that  evil  race  to  run”  (733). 

Again,  Helen’s  beauty  cannot  be  separated  fi-om  the  destruction  she  causes  and  Wilde 

emphasizes  this  connection  throughout  the  poem.  His  classical  landscape  is  fi^aught  with 

violence,  suffering  and  sacrifice,  blood  tributes  to  a vengeful  icon  of  beauty. 

Indeed,  Wilde  veers  away  fi-om  Helen’s  beauty  to  the  suffering  which  her  beauty 
causes.’®  In  the  fourth  stanza,  however,  he  turns  fiom  Helen  herself  to  Odysseus’s 
wanderings.  He  recasts  Odysseus’s  journey  as  the  search  for  Helen,  his  muse.  Thus  the 
remainder  of  the  poem,  while  still  ostensibly  about  the  power  of  beauty,  focuses  mainly  on 
the  struggle  of  the  artist  to  contain  his  inspiration.  Helen  becomes  a fleeting,  temporary 
image  in  the  latter  half  of  the  poem:  “Alas,  alas,  thou  wilt  not  tarry  here”  (734).  The 
remainder  of  the  stanza  highlights  Wilde’s  ambiguity  concerning  his  relationship  to  the  art 
object  and  his  status  as  an  artist: 

But,  like  that  bird,  the  servant  of  the  sun. 
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Who  flies  before  the  north  wind  and  the  night, 

So  wilt  thou  fly  our  evil  land  and  drear, 

Back  to  the  tower  of  thine  old  delight. 

And  the  red  lips  of  young  Euphorion; 

Nor  shall  I ever  see  thy  face  again. 

But  in  this  poisonous  garden  close  must  stay, 

Crowning  my  brows  with  the  thom-crown  of  pain, 

Till  all  my  loveless  life  shall  pass  away.  (734) 

On  the  one  hand,  Helen  is  seen  in  the  chched  imagery  of  beauty  too  pure  to  exist  in 
the  corrupt  world.  Yet  the  artist,  responsible  for  bringing  beauty  into  the  world,  in  effect 
banishes  her  to  the  tower.  She  still  exists  to  torture  him,  now  portrayed  as  a Christ-like 
figure  sacrificing  himself  to  art,  but  she  does  so  in  a confined  space.  The  stanza  reveals 
the  ambivalence  which  exists  at  the  heart  of  Wilde’s  relationship  with  Langtry.  Although 
he  publicly  is  willing  to  play  the  martyr  to  art,  Wilde  is  actually  advocating  control  over 
the  artistic  medium,  a stance  not  unlike  that  of  the  conventional  art  world  he  seeks  to 
subvert.  The  difference  is  Wilde’s  belief  that,  while  art  may  exist  externally  to  the  artist,  it 
is  only  the  artist’s  performance  which  can  make  art  legible  to  the  masses.  The  artist’s 
muse,  no  matter  how  much  she  is  lauded,  is  of  secondary  importance  in  this  process. 

The  final  stanza  directly  connects  Langtry  with  the  Helen  of  the  poem.  It  opens 
with  a contrasting  image:  “Lily  of  love,  pure  and  inviolate!  / Tower  of  ivory!  red  rose  of 
fire!”  (735)  and  proceeds  to  glorify  her  as  the  modem  icon  of  beauty.  The  poem  turns  one 
last  time  to  the  suffering  of  the  devoted,  stating  that,  although  Helen’s  beauty  makes  the 
fives  of  her  followers  seem  bleak  by  comparison,  it  is  a “slumberous  anodyne  / For  wasted 
fives,  for  fingering  wretchedness”  (735).  It  would  appear  that  the  artist  is  conceding  some 
sort  of  aesthetic  victory  to  his  objet  d’art;  this  victory  is  made  the  more  effective  because 
of  Wilde  putting  it  off  until  the  very  end  of  the  poem.  Wilde  acknowledges  that  between 
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artist  and  art  there  is  always  a struggle  for  control  and  he,  in  the  poem  as  well  as  in  his  life, 
tries  to  overcome  this  struggle  by  fashioning  himself  as  both  artist  and  work  of  art.  In  this 
sense,  Langtry’s  importance  diminishes.  Regardless  of  Wilde’s  glorification  of  her,  she 
remains  of  secondary  importance  to  Wilde’s  cultivation  of  his  own  public  performance. 
Likewise,  Helen,  for  all  her  status  as  beauty  personified,  is  a creation  of  her  devotees,  as 
the  final  stanza’s  emphasis  suggests. 

Langtry,  in  the  end,  served  as  one  point  of  reference  for  Wilde’s  developing 
performance  as  poet  and  aesthete.  Auslander  suggests  that  the  performer  is  in  fact  an 
“intertext,”’'  a point  of  convergence  of  previous  texts  which  can  be  read  through  the 
performance.  As  a performer,  Wilde  expresses  himself  as  an  aggregate  of  signs — aesthetic 
figure,  aesthetic  arbiter,  Hellenizer,  aesthetic  revolutionary.  Langtry  is  the  focal  point 
through  which  these  signs  can  be  identified  and  referred  back  to  WUde  himself  Yet  Wilde 
is  not  quite  at  the  point  where  he  can  encourage  a fi-ee  play  of  signs  within  a performance. 
He  struggles  towards  a more  hierarchical  aesthetic  which,  despite  his  extolling  of  the  work 
of  art,  configures  the  artist  as  more  interesting  and  more  important  than  any  of  his 
creations.  Although  he  did  have  a genuine  fiiendship  with  Langtry  and  left  the  touching 
poem  “To  L.L.”  as  evidence  of  the  relationship,  Wilde  nonetheless  attempted  to  contain 
Langtry  within  the  limits  of  his  artistic  vision. 

After  the  publication  of  “The  New  Helen,”  a parodic  song  mocking  Wilde’s 
association  with  famous  women  soon  began  to  circulate  in  London.  Called  “The  Bard  of 
Beauty”  and  credited  to  “Oscuro  Mild,”  it  featured  a cover  illustration  of  Wilde  flanked  by 
the  likenesses  of  Langtry  as  the  Jersey  Lily  and  Ellen  Terry  as  Portia,  a bouquet  of  lilies 
piercing  his  waist  and  Wilde-faced  cherubs  descending  around  him.  The  song  accuses 
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Wilde  yet  again  of  profiting  fi'om  previous  generations  of  poems  and  charges  him  with 

emptying  poetic  words  of  their  content: 

Fetch  metaphors  like  magi  fi'om  afar. 

Lit  by  no  star  of  meaning,  to  thy  feet. 

For  these  and  similar  poetic  tricks 
Are  highly  prized  our  master’s  school  among 
O Swinburne!  And  O water!  how  ye  mix 
To  constitute  the  modem  poet’s  song.’^ 

The  claim  that  Wilde’s  work  was  a pose  without  substance  haunted  him  more  than  any 
other  artistic  charge  leveled  against  him,  leading  him  to  conceive  of  a theory  of  persona  in 
which  the  surface-depth  binary  is  completely  overturned.  Once  Wilde’s  celebrity  became 
established  and  his  persona  disseminated  through  his  relationships  with  famous  women, 
and  once  the  press  was  established  as  an  antagonist  to  Wilde’s  work,  he  began  to  set  forth 
his  anatomy  of  persona,  its  makeup,  its  fimction  and  its  importance  to  both  cultural 
understanding  and  social  amelioration.  Indeed,  his  short  stories  and  essays  of  the  later 
1880s  are  Wilde’s  response  to  both  his  experiments  with  persona  and  his  stmggle  for 
control  over  his  persona  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  decade. 
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V.  ATHLETICS. 


AESTHETICS 


Figure  1:  “Aesthetics  v.  Athletics.”  1881.  Oscar  Wilde  and  His  Literary  Circle. 

William  Andrews  Clark  Memorial  Library,  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles. 
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THE  BKITISH  FUNGUS  AND  THE  WILD  AMERICAN  SUNFLOWERS. 


Figure  2:  “The  British  Fungus  and  the  Wild  American  Sunflowers.”  Harper’s 

Weekly  1882.  Oscar  Wilde  and  His  Literary  Circle.  William  Andrews 
Clark  Memorial  Library,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles. 
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Figure  3 


E.B.  Duval.  “National  Aesthetics.”  1882.  Oscar  Wilde  and  His  Literary 
Circle.  William  Andrews  Clark  Memorial  Library,  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles. 
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THE  >ESTHETIC  CRAZE. 

Whats  de  matter  wid  de  Nigga  ? Why  Oscar  you's  gone  wild  ! 


e,' 


Figure  4 


Currier  and  Ives.  “The  Aesthetic  Craze.”  1 882.  Oscar  Wilde  and  His 
Literary  Circle.  William  Andrews  Clark  Memorial  Library,  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles. 


CHAPTER  4 

TRADING  FACES:  WILDE’S  ESSAYS 
AND  THE  EXCHANGE  OF  PERSONAE 


As  a result  of  the  press’s  appropriation  of  his  persona,  Wilde  spent  the  first  half  of 
the  1 880s  known  more  as  a media  figure  than  as  a serious  writer  or  thinker,  even  though 
he  was  never  again  as  prolific  a writer  as  he  was  during  this  time  period.  Although  he 
published  hundreds  of  lectures,  essays,  reviews  and  poems,  not  to  mention  his  plays  Vera 
and  The  Duchess  of  Padua,  between  1 880  and  1 885,  he  was  still  seen  as  a minor  literary 
figure,  better  known  for  representing  the  Aesthetic  Movement  than  for  introducing  any 
new  or  interesting  ideas  into  the  culture  of  the  time.  The  Wilde  the  media  imagined 
proved  to  be  more  of  hindrance  to  the  struggling  writer  than  the  boon  scholars  like 
Richard  Ellmann  have  assumed  it  to  be.  EUmann  posits  that  Wilde  in  the  1880s  was 
shamelessly  pursuing  media  coverage  with  the  belief  that  any  mention  in  the  press  was  a 
worthwhile  buttress  to  his  own  popularity.  To  a certain  extent,  the  press  did  aid  Wilde  by 
establishing  his  persona  in  the  popular  culture;  it  created  a space  for  Wilde  fi-om  where  he 
could  make  pronouncements  with  the  certainty  of  being  listened  to.  However,  the  press’s 
construction  of  Wilde  as  a caricature  of  a thinker  was  equally  a hindrance  to  him  It 
created  an  expectation  that  Wilde  was  not  to  be  taken  altogether  seriously,  that,  at  worst, 
he  was  merely  reiterating  the  ideas  of  Pater,  Whistler  or  the  Romantic  poets  and,  at  best, 
his  few  good  ideas  were  obfuscated  by  the  dandyish  pose  he  assumed. 
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Wilde,  then,  in  contrast  to  the  image  of  media  hound  that  Ellmann  depicts,  was 
much  more  ambivalent  toward  his  media  celebrity.  He  was  aware  that  celebrity  did 
increase  the  public’s  exposure  to  his  ideas  but  he  also  recognized  that,  as  a celebrity,  his 
persona  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  press’s  manipulations.  The  individual,  to  WUde,  should 
fashion  himself  as  a text  or  as  a work  of  art  in  so  far  as  he  will  inevitably  be  seen  as  a work 
of  art  by  everyone  whom  he  encounters.  The  press,  vdth  its  privileging  of  earnestness  and 
realism  in  its  media  figures,  insisted  on  portraying  Wilde  as  a farcical  creature. 

As  the  1880s  progressed,  Wilde’s  aesthetic  persona  gradually  went  rmdergrovmd. 
Although  he  returned  to  the  United  States  for  a second  lecturing  tour  and  continued  to 
speak  about  aesthetics  in  England,  he  abandoned  the  knee  breeches  and  velvet  capes  made 
famous  by  his  Sarony  photographs.  By  the  latter  half  of  the  decade,  Wilde  no  longer 
performed  as  the  “aesthete.”  Instead,  he  disappeared  behind  his  written  work.  He  wrote 
over  one  hundred  reviews  and  articles  in  the  1880s,  mostly  on  literary,  theatrical  and 
artistic  subjects,  and  almost  all  of  them  unsigned.  In  contrast  to  his  much-publicized 
career  in  the  early  part  of  the  decade,  the  Wilde  of  the  mid- 1880s  was  relatively  subdued, 
to  the  point  where  an  article  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  in  1887  sneered,  “Oscar’s  star  has 
been  low  on  the  horizon  since  he  cut  his  hair  and  became  ‘Benedick  the  married  man.’”* 
Indeed,  Wilde’s  aesthetic  persona  seemed  to  have  been  cast  aside  and  replaced  by  a 
bourgeois  journalist.  Married  to  Constance  Lloyd  in  1884  and  a father  a year  later,  he 
retained  some  aspects  of  his  earlier  aesthetic  self;  early  in  his  marriage,  for  instance,  he 
advised  Constance  on  dress  and  public  presentation  much  in  the  same  fashion  as  he  had 
done  with  Lillie  Langtry.  However,  financial  concerns  caused  Wilde  in  the  mid- 1880s  to 
spend  as  much  time  as  possible  writing  for  the  newspapers.  As  there  were  few 
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opportunities  for  public  presentation,  Wilde’s  attempts  to  further  develop  his  persona 
stalled. 

However,  in  the  late  1880s,  Wilde  wrote  a series  of  essays  (“The  Decay  of  Lying,” 
“The  Critic  as  Artist,”  “The  Truth  of  Masks,”  “Pen,  Pencil  and  Poison,”  “The  Soul  of  Man 
Under  Socialism,”  and  “The  Portrait  of  Mr.  W.H.”)  which  collectively  elucidate  his  theory 
of  persona.  Wilde’s  theory  of  persona  at  this  point  is  based  on  a dialectic  principle, 
namely  that  one’s  persona  develops  out  of  a mutually  agonistic  relationship  between  self 
and  other.  The  dialogues  of  “The  Decay  of  Lying”  and  “The  Critic  as  Artist”  reflect  this 
dialectic,  as  does  his  insistence  that  Wainewright  in  “Pen,  Pencil  and  Poison”  creates  his 
persona  in  response  to  the  Romantic  ideal  of  the  criminal  as  misunderstood  artist.  In  “The 
Soul  of  Man  Under  Socialism,”  Wilde  extends  the  dialectic  relationship  between  self  and 
other  to  include  the  struggle  between  art  itself  and  a capitalist  society’s  urge  to  commodify 
and  thus  de-individuate  art.  For  Wilde,  the  dialectic  relationship  creates  a mode  of 
exchange  of  personae  based  largely  upon  the  erotic  desire  encoded  within  his  terms 
“fascination”  and  “influence.”  For  instance,  the  so-called  portrait  of  Mr.  W.H.  in  the 
eponymous  essay  is  actually  a catalyst  for  the  desire  expressed  by  the  homoerotic  couples 
in  the  text.  The  portrait  is  a fake,  yet  the  persona  of  Willie  Hughes  it  purports  to  portray 
actually  motivates  the  three  characters  of  the  essay  to  develop  their  own  personae  fi"om 
their  perceptions  of  Willie  Hughes  as  the  object  of  Shakespeare’s  erotic  desire. 

In  Wilde’s  essays,  his  theory  of  persona  exists  at  the  convergence  of  his 
philosophical  convictions,  his  material  career  and  his  erotic  desire.  His  theory  in  fact  is  an 
attempt  to  turn  both  his  material  and  sexual  experiences  into  a philosophical  truth  in  order 
to  justify  these  experiences.  In  trying  to  ground  persona  theoretically,  Wilde  intends  to 
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liberate  the  concept  of  the  self  from  ideological  expectations.  Persona  to  him  is  an 
example  of  the  self  at  play,  donning  masks  and  poses  in  order  to  replace  the  concept  of  an 
integrated  authentic  self  with  one  that  privileges  multiphcity,  performance  and  the  self  as 
work  of  art.  To  him,  the  normative  self  is  an  ideological  construct  that  the  world  of  art 
dehberately  resists.  As  he  writes  in  “The  Critic  as  Artist,”  “Man  is  least  himself  when  he 
talks  in  his  own  person.  Give  him  a mask,  and  he  will  teU  you  the  truth”  (1045).  In  the 
struggle  between  art  and  society,  persona  is  art’s  primary  weapon  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  normal.  To  look  at  the  individual  in  terms  of  persona  necessitates  abandoning  any 
preconceived  construct  of  the  self,  since  persona  works  against  the  Victorian  precept  that 
the  selPs  primary  purpose  is  to  serve  the  social  order.  Therefore,  Wilde’s  concept  of 
persona  opens  up  space  within  society  for  marginalized  individuals,  with  the  argument  that 
these  individuals,  by  virtue  of  their  differing  performances,  offer  something  of  value  to 
society. 

The  Dialogic  Essays:  Performing  the  Self 

Drawing  on  his  associations  with  the  acting  world  and  his  own  experience  writing 
plays,  Wilde’s  essays  “The  Decay  of  Lying”  and  “The  Critic  as  Artist”  are  not  only 
imitations  of  the  Socratic  dialogues  of  Greek  hterature  but  are  mini-dramas,  performances 
within  themselves.  Both  dialogues  feature  a dominant  personality  (Vivian  in  “The  Decay 
of  Lying”  and  Gilbert  in  “The  Critic  as  Artist”),  who  use  the  art  of  conversation  in  order 
to  seduce  the  listener  into  accepting  the  verity  of  his  ideas.  After  one  of  Gilbert’s 
assertions  in  “The  Critic  as  Artist,”  for  instance,  Ernest  responds,  “While  you  talk  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  so”  (1025).  Gilbert’s  arguments  in  this  case  gain  their  authority  by  being 
filtered  through  Gilbert’s  persona  as  a sophisticated,  aesthetic  iconoclast;  his  persona 
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creates  the  parameters  of  a performance  which  entices  Ernest  into  believing  his  ideas. 

Were  a less  compelling  persona  to  utter  these  pronouncements,  Ernest  might  not  be  so 
accepting  of  them. 

In  the  dialogues,  the  performance  is  not  only  as  important  as  the  content,  it  in 
effect  constructs  the  content,  making  a double  entendre  out  of  the  assertions  on 
personality.  The  actors  in  the  essay  perform  that  which  they  speak  of  and  allow  the 
essays’  meanings  to  be  appreciated  through,  rather  than  ancillary  to  the  performances.  For 
instance,  in  “The  Critic  as  Artist,”  Gilbert  muses,  “How  exquisite  these  single  daffodils 
are!  They  seem  to  be  made  of  amber  and  cool  ivory.  They  are  like  Greek  things  of  the 
best  period”  (1011).  This  interlude  of  purple  prose,  so  common  in  the  two  dialogic 
essays,  demonstrates  both  the  power  of  an  aestheticized  sensibility  to  make  art  out  of 
everyday  objects  and  the  way  in  which  Gilbert’s  persona  of  an  aesthete  compels  his 
listener  to  enter  into  an  aesthetic  exchange.  “What  was  the  story  in  the  confessions  of  the 
remorseful  Academician  that  made  you  laugh?”  Gilbert  asks.  “Tell  it  to  me”  (101 1).  The 
body  of  Gilbert’s  argument  is  structured  by  both  aesthetic  and  narrative  conventions; 
through  the  argument,  Gilbert  encourages  Ernest  to  structure  his  response  along  the  same 
lines.  Literary  conventions  become  the  framework  for  Gilbert’s  arguments,  fiction  acting 
as  an  organizing  principle  for  the  assertions  Gilbert  makes  and  also  reflecting  back  upon 
the  meta-structure  of  the  essay  itself 

As  Herbert  Sussman  notes,  the  dialogues  are  “a  solo  performance  in  which,  to  the 
admiration  of  the  minor  character,  the  principal  figure  moves  from  assertion  to  assertion 
just  as  an  actor  shifts  from  role  to  role.”^  As  a result,  critics  have  sometimes  charged 
Wilde’s  essays  with  inconsistency  and  lack  of  logical  rigor.  Epifanio  San  Juan,  Jr.,  for 
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example,  claims  that  the  Wilde  in  these  essays  “is  not  wholly  a consistent  and  systematic 
thinker.”^  What  critics  such  as  San  Juan  miss,  however,  is  that  the  dialogues  seem 
contradictory  and  disjointed  because  they  are  arguing  for  a system  of  interpretation  which, 
unlike  traditional  humanist  belief,  does  not  conceive  of  individuality  as  stable,  private  and 
set  apart  from  its  interactions  with  the  public.  Wilde,  in  fact,  argues  that  what  gives  each 
individual  his  uniqueness  is  the  aspect  of  his  personality  which  is  constantly  on  display.  He 
writes  in  “The  Decay  of  Lying,”  that  “what  is  interesting  about  people  in  good  society . . . 
is  the  mask  that  each  one  of  them  wears,  not  the  reality  that  lies  behind  the  mask.  It  is  a 
humiliating  confession,  but  we  are  all  of  us  made  out  of  the  same  stufi”  (975).  With  that 
statement,  Wilde  declares  that  the  humanist  argument  that  the  internal  self  is  the 
foundation  of  identity  is  irrelevant.  Rather,  he  sees  individuality  being  constructed  out  of 
exhibition.  The  individual  therefore  cannot  exist  without  being  perceived  by  other  people 
and  these  perceptions  are  always  formed  out  of  another’s  preferences.  One’s  sense  of 
one’s  own  identity  then  is  inherently  an  unstable  category  because  it  is  formed  by  so  many 
different  people  privileging  so  many  different  aspects.  The  essays  reflect  this  phenomenon 
by  replacing  the  stable,  reliable  authorial  voice  with  a series  of  assertions  and  refutations, 
the  point  being  that  the  reader  absorbs  the  assertions  he  or  she  finds  attractive  and 
formulates  his  or  her  image  of  the  author  out  of  the  chosen  statements. 

Both  essays  use  similar  characters:  Vivian  and  Gilbert  voice  the  new  methods  of 
regarding  art  and  the  personality  whereas  Cyril  and  Ernest  represent  conventional 
reservations  towards  the  integration  of  art  and  the  individual.  Specifically,  Vivian  in  “The 
Decay  of  Lying”  puts  forth  the  idea  that  we  perceive  our  world  through  the  tropes  we 
encounter  in  art  and  literature.  As  an  example,  he  suggests. 
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The  Nihilist,  that  strange  martyr  who  has  no  faith,  who  goes  to  the  stake 
without  enthusiasm  and  dies  for  what  he  does  not  believe  in,  is  a purely 
literary  product.  He  was  invented  by  Tourguenieff  and  completed  by 
Dostoevski.  Robespierre  came  out  of  the  pages  of  Rousseau  as  surely  as 
the  People’s  Palace  rose  out  of  the  debris  of  a novel.  (983) 

The  individuals,  both  general  and  specific,  mentioned  by  Vivian  in  this  passage,  are  images 

of  revolutionary  figures,  characterized  by  the  public  as  representatives  of  certain  political 

types.  The  real  existence  of  these  figures  is  irrelevant:  what  matters,  according  to  Wilde, 

is  that  literature  has  defined  their  images  and  we  cannot  conceive  of  revolutionists  without 

making  intertextual  references  to  their  literary  counterparts. 

Cyril  in  “The  Decay  of  Lying”  puts  forth  the  conventional  perspective  through  a 
form  of  demurral  intended  to  fiirther  Vivian’s  argument.  “The  Decay  of  Lying”  is 
essentially  Vivian’s  performance,  with  Cyril  acting  as  the  audience  member  attempting  to 
integrate  this  new  valuation  of  art  into  mainstream  modes  of  thinking.  At  one  point  in  the 
essay,  he  protests,  “But  you  don’t  mean  to  say  that  you  seriously  believe  that  Life  imitates 
Art,  that  Life  in  fact  is  the  mirror,  and  Art  the  reality?”  (982)  This  objection  prompts 
Vivian  to  launch  into  the  main  thesis  of  the  essay,  that  indeed  art  is  the  paradigm  out  of 
which  we  perceive  the  world.  Although  Vivian  is  essentially  the  primary  performer  in  the 
essay,  Cyril’s  gentle  prodding  serves  both  to  enhance  Vivian’s  performance  and  to 
underscore  the  vital  role  he  plays  in  the  development  of  Vivian’s  theory.  The  audience, 
through  its  reception  of  a performance,  in  effect  helps  to  construct  it.  Vivian  may  possess 
the  same  ideas  without  Cyril’s  presence,  but  Cyril,  by  overtly  engaging  in  the  ideas, 
enables  Vivian  to  turn  his  theory  into  a monologue.  And  by  virtue  of  Cyril  acting  as  an 
audience,  Vivian  can  use  his  own  persona  to  enhance  the  arguments  he  makes. 
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In  “The  Critic  as  Artist,”  Gilbert  argues  that  criticism  allows  the  critic  to  make 
himself  part  of  the  work  of  art,  projecting  his  own  personality  onto  an  existing  work  of  art 
in  order  to  create  something  altogether  new.  Through  this  argument,  Gilbert  critiques  the 
works  of  the  two  eminent  Victorian  critical  theorists,  Matthew  Arnold  and  John  Ruskin, 
who,  in  their  endeavors  to  define  and  describe  art,  mandate  a necessary  distance  between 
art  and  critic.'*  Gilbert  states. 

That  is  what  the  highest  criticism  really  is,  the  record  of  one’s  own  soul.  It 
is  more  fascinating  than  history,  as  it  is  concerned  simply  with  oneself  It  is 
more  delightful  than  philosophy,  as  it  subject  is  concrete  and  not  abstract, 
real  and  not  vague.  It  is  the  only  civilised  form  of  autobiography,  as  it 
deals  not  with  the  events,  but  with  the  thoughts  of  one’s  life;  not  with  life’s 
physical  accidents  of  deed  and  circumstance,  but  with  the  spiritual  moods 
and  imaginative  passions  of  the  mind.  (1027) 

Criticism,  to  Gilbert,  fuses  the  individual’s  personality  with  the  “personahty”  exuded  by 

the  work  of  art,  creating  a piece  of  writing  which  is  literary  rather  than  strictly  expository. 

The  aim  of  such  criticism  is  to  offer  one  a sense  of  the  work  of  art  as  seen  through  the 

eyes  of  the  critic,  so  that  one  never  perceives  the  work  of  art  independently  fi'om  its 

criticism.  One  reads  criticism  therefore  to  gain  an  appreciation  of  the  way  art  works  upon 

its  audience,  or  an  appreciation  of  the  dialectical  relationship  between  art  and  audience.  In 

this  fashion,  one  engages  with  criticism  as  if  it  too  were  a work  of  art,  using  one’s  own 

“spiritual  moods  and  imaginative  passions”  to  create  another  piece  of  criticism  about  the 

writing  as  well  as  about  the  original  work  of  art. 

In  contrast  to  Cyril’s  gentle  prodding  in  “The  Decay  of  Lying,”  Ernest  in  “The 
Critic  as  Artist”  takes  on  a more  adversarial  role.  He  argues  overtly  with  Gilbert’s 
statements,  offering  the  conventional  objections  to  Gilbert’s  novel  ideas  about  criticism 
and  the  personality  of  the  critic.  In  the  essay,  Ernest  represents  the  individual  schooled  in 
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classical  aesthetics;  his  objections  are  conventional  in  that  they  follow  the  dicta  about  art 
set  forth  in  classical  texts.  “In  the  best  days  of  art,”  he  states,  “there  were  no  art-critics. 
The  sculptor  hewed  from  the  marble  block  the  great  white-limbed  Hermes  that  slept  within 
it”  (1013).  Because  Wilde  constantly  seeks  to  ground  his  theories  about  art  within  the 
classical  tradition  he  learned  at  Oxford,  Ernest’s  ideas  are  extended  rather  than  gainsaid 
throughout  the  essay.  He  may  represent  a conventional  view  towards  art,  but  it  is  not  the 
view  of  the  Philistine  that  needs  to  be  dismissed.  Rather,  Gilbert  uses  these  arguments  to 
demonstrate  how  his  new  ideas  evolve  out  of  the  classical  tradition,  bringing  modernity  of 
thought  to  the  aesthetic  concerns  of  the  Ancient  Greeks.  Gilbert,  for  example,  replies  to 
Ernest’s  argument, 

It  would  be  more  just  to  say  that  the  Greeks  were  a nation  of  art-critics. . . 
Recognising  that  the  most  perfect  art  is  that  which  most  fully  mirrors  man 
in  all  his  infinite  variety,  they  elaborated  the  criticism  of  language, 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  mere  material  of  that  art,  to  a point  which  we, 
with  our  accentual  system  of  reasonable  or  emotional  emphasis,  can  barely 
if  at  aU  attain.  (1015-16) 

The  argument  Gilbert  makes  then  is  not  to  overturn  Ernest’s  conventions,  but  to  call  for  a 
return  to  older  conventions,  namely  the  Ancient  Greek  privileging  of  sensation  in  the 
creation  and  criticism  of  art. 

As  Herbert  Sussman  notes,  both  the  innovative  and  the  conventional  characters  are 
“masks  for  modes  of  thought  attractive  to  Wilde.”^  Cyril  and  Ernest  represent  the 
individual  cultivated  within  the  boundaries  of  social  valuations;  Vivian  and  Gilbert, 
through  their  refutation  of  conventional  wisdom,  represent  the  individual  transcending  or 
“revaluing”  these  boundaries.  Lawrence  Danson  points  out  that  we  find  in  the  essays 
“contradictions  between  a self-making  and  an  always  made  self,  a creative  and  created 
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personality.”*  Through  their  arguments,  the  two  types  of  characters  attempt  to  negotiate  a 
space  from  which  the  individual’s  persona  can  be  best  developed  and  exhibited. 

The  essays  demonstrate  a shift  from  Wilde’s  previous  contention  that  the 
individual  can  use  artistic  forms  to  develop  himself  more  fuUy  to  a belief  that  the 
individual’s  own  consciousness  is  constructed  within  the  limitations  of  an  artistically- 
imagined  culture.  “Life  holds  the  mirror  up  to  Art,”  he  writes  in  “The  Decay  of  Lying,” 
“and  either  reproduces  some  strange  type  imagined  by  painter  or  sculptor,  or  realises  in 
fact  what  has  been  dreamed  in  fiction”  (985).  Wilde  believes  that  the  personality  of  an 
individual  is  a construct  that  needs  to  be  developed  consciously  in  order  for  it  to  offer  a 
critical  counterpoint  to  common  social  practices.  The  individual  can  be  an  example  of 
social  critique  provided  he  or  she  accepts  the  feet  that  all  meaning  is  contained  within  the 
development  of  the  personality  and  within  the  exchange  of  personalities.  In  “The  Critic  as 
Artist”  he  writes,  “If  you  wish  to  understand  others  you  must  intensify  your  own 
individualism”  (1033).  Meaning  originates  with  the  self  and  is  embellished  through  the 
appreciation  of  other  individuals’  work.  Gilbert  points  out  in  “The  Critic  as  Artist”  that  it 
is  nearly  impossible  to  look  at  a Turner  painting  without  thinking  of  Ruskin’s  essay  on 
Turner,  or  to  view  the  Mona  Lisa  without  hearing  Pater’s  words  on  the  subject  (1028). 
Gilbert  makes  meaning  of  these  works  of  art  by  absorbing  the  images  put  forth  by  the  art 
critics.  Mona  Lisa,  for  example,  exists  primarily  as  the  woman  “older  than  the  rocks 
among  which  she  sits.”  Through  Gilbert’s  synthesis  of  his  own  perception  and  his 
understanding  of  Pater,  she  has  become  a persona,  a signifying  image  referencing  Pater’s 
writings. 
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The  question  of  persona  in  Wilde’s  essays  relates  directly  to  the  problem  of  the 
modem  subject  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Specifically,  the  rise  of  scientific  objectivism  as 
well  as  the  exaltation  of  industry  and  technology  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century  led  to 
what  many  scholars  have  termed  a crisis  of  the  self  in  late- Victorian  culture.  In  other 
words,  as  John  A.  Lester,  Jr.  puts  it,  one  effect  of  scientific  objectivism  was  to  stress  that 
objective  reality  eludes  humankind.  If  the  self  can  never  be  ascertained  absolutely,  then 
the  subject  loses  its  relationship  to  an  external  reality.’  As  a reaction,  the  subject  becomes 
foregrounded  as  the  only  reality  it  is  possible  to  know;  by  extension,  then,  the  subject 
becomes  the  only  reality  worth  knowing.  It  is  the  signifier  for  the  reality  which  escapes 
humankind’s  grasp.  The  subject  signifies  all  knowable  reality  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
alienated  from  another  reality.  As  Lester  claims,  “What  impinged  on  the  literary  mind  of 
the  [late  Victorian]  period  was  a disposition  which  . . . marks  most  existential  thought,  a 
resolve  that,  however  bleak,  hostile,  or  incomprehensible  man’s  predicament  is, 
nevertheless  man  must  be  and  must  find  significance  in  being.”^ 

The  Defense  Against  Nature:  “The  Decay  of  Lying” 

For  Wilde,  there  are  two  kinds  of  art:  the  artistic  paradigm  which  shapes  attitudes 
and  responses  and  the  particular  plastic,  literary  and  performing  arts  which  serve  as 
manifestations  of  this  greater  paradigm.  Both  definitions  of  art  give  form  and  meaning  to 
existence,  as  the  artist  becomes  the  architect  of  the  perceptions  of  his  or  her  own 
existence.  “Art,”  writes  Wilde  in  “The  Decay  of  Lying,”  “is  our  spirited  protest,  our 
gallant  attempt  to  teach  Nature  her  proper  place”  (970).  Wilde  believes  that  art  creates  its 
own  meaning;  rather  than  representing  an  external  reality,  it  harbors  within  itself  a reality 
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which  is,  according  to  David  Novitz,  “to  be  found  in  what  is  perceptible,  tangible  and 
wholly  available  to  the  senses.”’ 

Thus  art,  according  to  Wilde,  is  in  direct  competition  with  the  “realism”  of 
everyday  life.  Nature  and  Life,  in  “The  Decay  of  Lying,”  take  on  near-Hobbesian  forms. 
They  are  nasty,  brutish  and  short,  indeed,  but  also  hostile  to  the  creative  spirit  of 
humankind.  “Whenever  I am  walking  in  the  park  here,”  Wilde  writes,  “I  always  feel  that  I 
am  no  more  to  [Nature]  than  the  cattle  that  browse  on  the  slope,  or  the  burdock  that 
blooms  in  the  ditch.  Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  Nature  hates  Mind”  (970-71).  All 
things  purportedly  natural  and  lifelike  use  conformity  as  their  weapon  against  the 
individual.  WUde  in  fact  sees  Nature’s  goal  as  the  intent  to  rid  human  beings  of  their 
individual  differences  and  render  them  as  indistinguishable  from  one  another  as  from  other 
natural  phenomena  such  as  flowers  or  animals.  “Out  of  doors,”  Wilde  writes,  “one 
becomes  abstract  and  impersonal.  One’s  individuality  absolutely  leaves  one”  (970). 

Nature  in  “The  Decay  of  Lying”  represents  totalization,  which  Wilde  seeks  to 
reevaluate  through  the  artistic  personality,  or  persona.  At  its  most  benign.  Nature  is  the 
unadorned  state  of  all  things  outside  of  human  creation.  Wilde’s  conception  of  Nature  in 
this  case  is  as  a tabula  rasa  which  takes  form  according  to  individuals’  perception  of  it. 

He  writes  that  if  “we  regard  Nature  as  the  collection  of  phenomena  external  to  man, 
people  only  discover  in  her  what  they  bring  to  her.  She  has  no  suggestions  of  her  own” 
(977).  In  this  view.  Nature  becomes  a human  construction,  an  important  reversal  of  the 
concept  of  humanity  as  creations  or  children  of  Nature.  For  Wilde,  human  existence  is 
centered  around  individuals’  perceptual  faculties;  the  external  world  exists  only  in  so  far  as 


we  exist. 
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Nature  in  “The  Decay  of  Lying”  is  also  a metaphor  for  Victorian  society  and 
Wilde’s  attitude  towards  Nature  in  this  context  is  most  clearly  revealed  in  his  discussion 
on  realism  and  naturahsm.  For  Wilde,  the  conventions  of  realism  and  naturalism  (which  he 
sees  as  an  extension  of  reahsm)  are  manifestations  of  the  ideology  of  Nature  at  its  most 
tyrannical;  the  writers  in  these  genres  eschew  the  imagination  in  favor  of  a faithful 
recording  of  everyday  life.  This  is  a wrongheaded  approach  to  art,  according  to  WUde, 
because,  although  it  takes  into  account  perception,  the  raw  material  of  art,  it  dismisses 
imaginative  creation  in  favor  of  either  sensationahsm  or  sentimentaUty,  two  modes  which 
privilege  indistinct,  unthinking  emotional  responses  over  thoughtful,  dehberate  creative 
responses.  “The  only  real  people,”  writes  Wilde,  “are  the  people  who  never  existed,  and  if 
a novehst  is  base  enough  to  go  to  life  for  his  personages  he  should  at  least  pretend  that 
they  are  creations,  and  not  boast  of  them  as  copies”  (975).  Truth  is  the  province  of  the 
imagination.  Since,  as  in  Plato’s  analogy  of  the  cave,  only  the  shadows  playing  on  the  wall 
are  visible,  it  is  the  imagination  which  must  make  sense  of  them  and  possibly  discern  the 
truth.  Wilde’s  argument  with  the  reaUsts  and  the  naturalists  is  that  they  mistake  facts  for 
truth,  facts  which  can  be  altered  according  to  the  individual  who  perceives  them. 

Thus  the  liar  becomes  a heroic  figure  in  the  essay,  the  lone  individual  who  realizes 
that  the  imagination  is  the  key  to  truth  and  who  also  understands  that  the  imagination 
operates  under  the  framework  of  art  or  artifice,  rather  than  nature.  WUde  writes,  “Art, 
breaking  from  the  prison-house  of  reahsm,  wdU  run  to  greet  [the  har],  and  will  kiss  his  false 
beautiful  Ups,  knowing  that  he  alone  is  in  possession  of  the  great  secret  of  aU  her 
manifestations,  the  secret  that  Truth  is  entirely  and  absolutely  a matter  of  style”  (981). 
What  the  har  is  concerned  with  is  not  what  exists,  but  what  is  possible  to  contemplate.  To 
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that  end,  he  is  the  best  defense  against  Nature— an  individual  who  offers  the  creations  of 
his  own  mind  up  to  us  as  reality.  Through  the  figure  of  the  liar,  Wilde  attempts  to  remove 
Nature  fi-om  its  position  of  omnipotence  by  using  the  liar  as  an  example  of  an  alternative 
mode  of  perception.  By  locating  his  reality  in  artifice,  and  by  presenting  himself  as  an 
artificial  being,  the  liar  becomes  one  of  the  few  fi-ee  subjects  in  Victorian  society.  He 
alone  is  able  to  transcend  Nature’s  tyranny. 

The  liar  in  “The  Decay  of  Lying”  is  a metaphor  for  an  individual’s  persona,  a 
fiction  that  he  propagates  using  artistic  principles  as  his  fi-amework.  The  “aim  of  the  liar,” 
writes  Wilde,  “is  simply  to  charm,  to  delight,  to  give  pleasure”  (981).  In  other  words,  the 
liar  refuses  to  operate  under  a system  of  realistic  earnestness  and  uses  pleasure  to  inform, 
reveal  and  make  meaning.  Moreover,  the  liar,  by  virtue  of  using  artifice  and  imagination 
to  construct  himself,  destabilizes  the  concept  of  identity.  As  Lawrence  Danson  comments, 
“Only  the  artificial,  never  the  natural,  can  be  true  to  an  identity  constituted  as  a process  of 
always  creative  change.”'®  Since  he  works  within  the  boundaries  of  Art,  a mode  which  is 
subject  to  the  vagaries  of  the  human  imagination,  his  identity  is  always  in  flux.  But  his 
identity  is  also  never  bounded  by  conventions  hostile  to  individual  expression. 

Multiple  Personae  and  Exchange:  “The  Critic  as  Artist” 

‘The  Decay  of  Lying,”  published  in  1889,  is,  in  a sense,  a prologue  for  the  themes 
and  concerns  Wilde  explores  in  “The  Critic  as  Artist,”  published  in  1890.  Whereas  in 
“The  Decay  of  Lying”  the  liar  is  Wilde’s  heroic  figure  contesting  the  tyranny  of  social 
conventions,  in  “The  Critic  as  Artist”  the  critic  replaces  the  liar  as  the  heroic  figure. 

Wilde,  moreover,  uses  the  critic  to  develop  more  deeply  both  the  formation  and  the  use  of 
persona.  The  liar  in  ‘The  Decay  of  Lying”  is  a strictly  performative  figure;  he  represents 
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Wilde’s  principles  of  art  by  sheer  existence.  The  critic,  however,  operates  within  the 
world  of  art  through  a process  of  interpreting  his  impressions,  reasoning  through  these 
interpretations,  and  using  his  interpretations  to  adopt  a theoretical  position.  The  liar  may 
be  the  figure  aspired  to,  but  the  critic  is  the  figure  that  can  be  emulated.  In  “The  Critic  as 
Artist”  he  writes,  “When  man  acts  he  is  a puppet.  When  he  describes  he  is  a poet”  (1024). 
The  liar  is  foremost  an  actor,  using  language  for  performance  purposes.  As  such,  he  may 
be  the  epitome  of  the  individual  whose  playfiil  treatment  of  langiiage  destabilizes 
conventional  assumptions  of  truth,  but  he  will  always  struggle  against  an  audience  who 
considers  these  assumptions  to  be  sacred.  The  critic’s  work,  however,  is  received  on  the 
premise  that  he  is  creating  an  essentially  truthfial  argument.  Thus  the  critic  has  the  ability 
to  change  the  assumptions  of  truth  by  the  sheer  fact  that  the  conventions  of  criticism  allow 
for  such  a change  to  take  place. 

Wilde  uses  the  critic  to  argue  that  the  individual  can  shape  the  meaning  of  his 
world  through  the  development  of  a persona.  “The  longer  one  studies  life  and  literatme,” 
he  writes,  “the  more  strongly  one  feels  that  behind  everything  that  is  wonderful  stands  the 
individual,  and  that  it  is  not  the  moment  that  makes  the  man,  but  the  man  who  creates  the 
age”  (1021).  The  individual,  in  other  words,  effects  the  same  art  that  constructs  him.  He 
accomplishes  this  through  art,  of  course,  as  he  does  in  all  of  Wilde’s  previous  writings  on 
the  individual,  but  in  “The  Critic  as  Artist”  Wilde  begins  to  look  at  the  mechanics  behind 
this  axiom.  In  his  earlier  works,  he  was  content  to  claim  that  the  individual  should 
cultivate  himself  as  a work  of  art;  in  “The  Critic  as  Artist”  he  makes  detailed  use  of  the 
concepts  of  “masks”  and  “poses”  in  order  to  give  an  anatomy  of  the  individual-as-work- 


of-art. 
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In  “The  Critic  as  Artist,”  Wilde  imagines  a world  where  meaning  is  an  energetic 
force,  specifically  the  energy  that  is  generated  when  one  persona  identifies  with  the 
persona  of  another.  Wilde’s  conception  of  persona,  in  fact,  operates  on  the  same 
principles  as  the  psychoanalytic  ego  which,  as  Jacques  Lacan  repeatedly  points  out,  is 
formed  primarily  through  identification,  first  with  one’s  own  self,  as  in  the  mirror  stage, 
and  then  with  others.  Lacan  places  the  entire  perception-consciousness  system  “at  the 
heart  of  the  reception  of  the  ego  in  the  other,  for  all  imaginary  references  of  the  human 
being  are  centred  on  the  image  of  the  fellow  being.”"  Wilde’s  prescription  for  developing 
one’s  own  individuality  in  “The  Critic  as  Artist”  follows  these  same  psychoanalytic  lines: 
develop  your  own  personality  as  if  it  were  a work  of  art,  exhibit  it  as  if  it  were  a work  of 
art,  and  others  will  use  it  as  a reference  for  their  own  personalities. 

What  makes  the  exchange  of  personae  possible  is  the  presence  of  desire  or,  more 
specifically,  fascination.  In  “The  Decay  of  Lying,”  Vivian’s  pronouncements  are  spurred 
on  by  Cyril’s  almost-hypnotic  encouragements.  Likewise,  in  “The  Critic  as  Artist,” 
GDbert’s  arguments  are  furthered  by  Ernest’s  alternate  assents  and  qualms;  Ernest,  by 
either  agreeing  or  disagreeing,  prompts  Gilbert  to  extend  his  philosophizing.  In  “The  Soul 
of  Man  Under  Socialism,”  Wilde  tempts  his  readers  with  the  idea  of  a perfect  utopian  state 
developing  out  of  fascinating  individuals  and  in  “Pen,  Pencil  and  Poison,”  he  makes  the 
case  for  the  criminal  Wainewright  being  fascinating  enough  for  us  to  take  pleasures  in  his 
misdeeds.  Fascination  takes  on  a thinly-veiled  erotic  quality  in  his  essays  and  contributes 
to  the  sense  Wilde  gives  us  of  persona  being  a function  of  desire.  The  fully-developed 
individual  or  personality  in  Wilde’s  essays  exists  because  others  find  him  compelling 
enough  to  want  to  interpret  him. 
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The  concept  of  fascination  as  an  important  element  of  persona  is  Wilde’s  most 
blatant  attempt  to  theorize  his  own  daily  practices.  As  an  image  which  reveals  as  it 
conceals,  persona  in  the  essays  is  a reflection  of  both  the  homosexual  writers  and  artists  as 
well  as  the  lower-class  working  boys  with  whom  Wilde  first  became  embroiled  in  the  late 
1 880s.  Wilde  had  his  first  same-sex  love  affair  in  1 886  with  Robert  Ross  and  shortly 
afterwards  embarked  upon  numerous  short-lived  liaisons  with  members  of  the  London 
homosexual  community.  His  fascination  with  several  of  these  men  found  its  way  into  his 
written  works;  the  poet  John  Gray  and  Robert  Ross,  according  to  Ellmann,  were  the 
models  for  Dorian  Gray  and  Willie  Hughes,  respectively.  The  fact  that  both  these  men 
inspired  fictional  characters  whom  Wilde  represented  as  works  of  art  in  his  writings 
reveals  Wilde’s  deep-seated  belief  in  the  connection  between  the  erotic  fascination  exerted 
by  these  men  and  the  idea  of  erotic  fascination  motivating  the  individual’s  need  to  cultivate 
himself  as  art.  Simply  put,  persona  can  be  a means  to  use  eroticism  as  a critical  method 
and,  by  extension,  same-sex  attraction  can  be  lifted  out  of  the  realm  of  perversion  and  into 
a more  socially-sanctioned  expression  of  art. 

Moreover,  Wilde  was  sensitive  to  the  idea  that  he  was  entering  a cultural 
undergroimd  of  sorts.  He  was  allowed  to  pursue  his  relationships  with  men  without  social 
censure  as  long  as  his  sexual  desire  was  never  overt.  The  masks  and  multiple  personalities 
Wilde  describes  as  essential  to  persona  represent  this  concealment.  To  Wilde,  however, 
masks  can  also  be  used  to  liberate  the  self  If  one  deliberately  cultivates  an  artificial 
persona,  then  one  could  also  pass  one’s  authentic  self  off  as  a mask.  In  other  words, 

Wilde  could  “play”  gay,  be  gay,  and  have  mainstream  society  think  he  was  simply  posing 
for  effect.  By  turning  identity  into  a playful  double  entendre,  Wilde  implicitly  challenges 
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the  idea  of  an  identity  built  upon  normative  sexual  practiees.  As  Marvin  Carlson  notes, 
Wilde  “avoids  claiming  the  stigma  of  homosexuality,  but  ‘manages’  it  by  claiming  an 
identity  built  upon  . . . secondary  signs”  such  as  aestheticism  or  omateness.'^  Persona  as  a 
way  of  masking  allowed  Wilde  to  discover  a homosexual  identity  for  himself  from  the  safe 
space  of  artifice. 

Because  of  the  double  life  he  was  leading,  and  also  because  of  his  frustration  with 
the  newspapers’  narrow  categorization  of  his  persona  in  the  1880s,  Wilde’s  idea  of 
persona  in  his  essays  is  one  bounded  only  by  the  limitations  foimd  in  artistic  conventions. 
Disdaining  the  convention  which  privileges  transparency  in  the  individual,  Wilde  claims 
not  only  that  the  mask  a person  wears  is  the  most  interesting  thing  about  him,  but  the 
mask  is  what  constructs  the  person.  Wilde  reiterates  this  belief  in  several  places:  in  “The 
Critic  as  Artist,”  for  instance,  when  he  writes,  “Man  is  least  himself  when  he  talks  in  his 
own  person.  Give  him  a mask,  and  he  will  tell  you  the  truth”  (1045)  and  in  “Pen,  Pencil 
and  Poison,”  when  he  argues  that  Wainewright’s  pseudonyms,  or  authorial  mask, 
“intensified  his  personahty”  (995).  The  mask,  as  a sign  of  concealment,  paradoxically 
frees  the  individual  to  project  a persona  outside  conventional  norms.  Since  the  concept  of 
the  self  as  stable  and  kno  wable  is  under  question  in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  the  mask, 
as  the  sign  of  a consciously-created  persona,  passes  for  the  knowable  self  in  terms  that  an 
artistically-aware  audience  can  appreciate. 

The  concept  of  the  mask  inevitably  leads  to  Wilde’s  exhortation  of  the  multiplicity 
inherent  within  an  individual.  Like  the  mask,  multiple  personalities  allow  the  individual  to 
express  attitudes  and  behaviors  which  resist  cultural  expectations.  In  Wilde’s  case, 
however,  multiplicity  specifically  gives  him  a defense  for  his  double  life.  Jonathan 
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Dollimore  writes  in  Sexual  Dissidence,  “It  is  as  if  deviant  desire,  rather  than  creating  a 
new  integrity  of  self,  actually  decentres  or  disperses  the  self,  and  the  liberation  is 
experienced  as  being,  in  part,  just  that.”’^  This  “decentering,”  as  Dollimore  calls  it,  is  the 
basis  for  Wilde’s  idea  that  the  self  is  created  out  of  multiple  performances  or  personalities. 
A writer  could  theoretically  be  both  a hardworking  husband  and  father  and  a member  of 
homosexual  circles.  He  could  both  court  and  mock  the  newspaper  establishment.  He 
could  speak  in  a number  of  disparate  voices  and  have  them  all  come  together  under  the 
authorial  name  “Oscar  Wilde.”  If  a single  self  is  allowed  only  one  course  of  experience,  a 
personality  which  is  multiple  can  take  advantage  of  contradictions  and  paradoxes  in  life  in 
order  to  experience  it  more  fully. 

Persona’s  ability  to  fascinate  necessitates  the  presence  of  another  in  order  to  bring 
it  to  full  fruition.  Wilde  writes,  “If  you  wish  to  understand  others  you  must  intensify  your 
own  individualism”  (1033).  One  must  also  exhibit  one’s  individualism  for  others  to  form 
impressions  of  it.  Wilde’s  critic  is  therefore  his  vision  of  the  ideal  recipient  for  persona. 
The  critic,  according  to  Wilde,  is  an  avid  reader  of  the  persona  that  a work  of  art  (human 
or  inanimate)  projects.  He  interprets  the  art  he  encounters  through  an  exchange  between 
the  persona  of  the  work  of  art  and  the  persona  he  cultivates  within  himself  WUde  writes 
that  “the  critic  wUl  be  an  interpreter,  if  he  chooses.  He  can  pass  from  his  synthetic 
impression  of  the  work  of  art  as  a whole,  to  an  analysis  or  exposition  of  the  work  itself  . . 
Yet  his  object  wUl  not  always  be  to  explain  the  work  of  art.  He  may  seek  rather  to  deepen 
its  mystery,  to  raise  roimd  it,  and  round  its  maker,  the  mist  of  wonder  which  is  dear  to 
both  gods  and  worshippers  alike”  (1032).  The  critic  receives  his  impressions  from  both 
the  textual  meaning  that  the  work  of  art  exhibits  and  the  intertextual  references  contained 
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within  its  meaning.  He  then  integrates  the  work  of  art  into  his  own  persona,  exhibiting  the 
impressions  he  has  received  from  previous  encounters  with  art  in  order  to  create  a text  for 
others  to  continue  the  critical  process.  Thus,  according  to  Wilde,  “it  is  only  by 
intensifying  his  own  personality  that  the  critic  can  interpret  the  personality  and  work  of 
others,  and  the  more  strongly  this  personality  enters  into  the  interpretation,  the  more  real 
the  interpretation  becomes,  the  more  satisfying,  the  more  convincing,  and  the  more  true” 
(1033). 

Wilde  takes  as  an  example  the  pianist  Arthur  Rubinstein.  He  claims,  “When 
Rubinstein  plays  to  us  the  Sonata  Appassionato  of  Beethoven  he  gives  us  not  merely 
Beethoven,  but  also  himself,  and  so  gives  us  Beethoven  absolutely — ^Beethoven 
reinterpreted  through  a rich  artistic  nature,  and  made  vivid  and  wonderful  to  us  by  a new 
and  intense  personality”  (1034).  The  original  work  by  Beethoven  becomes 
indistinguishable  from  Rubinstein’s  Beethoven;  the  audience’s  knowledge  of  the 
Appassionata  is  altered  by  its  impression  of  Beethoven  as  interpreted  by  Rubinstein. 
According  to  Wilde,  this  new  version  of  Beethoven  is  a combination  of  the  original  piece, 
Rubinstein’s  interpretation  and  each  audience  member’s  individual  personality,  which 
reconstructs  the  experience  along  his  or  her  own  impressions  and  ideas  about  the 
performance.  In  this  vein,  Rubinstein’s  performance  becomes  multiplied  as  each  audience 
member’s  forms  an  individualized  interpretation  of  Beethoven  according  to  his  or  her  own 
personality.  “There  are  as  many  Hamlets  as  there  are  melancholies,”  he  writes  in  “The 
Critic  as  Artist”  (1034)  and,  later,  in  a letter  arguing  for  the  literary  merit  of  The  Picture 
of  Dorian  Gray,  he  writes,  “What  Dorian’s  sins  are  no  one  knows.  He  who  finds  them 
has  brought  them.”’'*  Textual  interpretation  is  the  result  of  a process  originating  in  the 
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understanding  that  one’s  own  persona,  or  work  of  art,  is  fundamental  in  interpreting  the 
works  of  art  surrounding  one. 

Persona  in  Writing:  “The  Portrait  of  Mr.  W.H.” 

“The  Portrait  of  Mr.  W.H.”  marks  the  culmination  of  Wilde  theorizing  persona.  In 
it,  persona,  performance  and  the  pursuit  of  art  deftly  interweave  to  show  how  the 
fascination  with  an  individual’s  persona  can  be  used  as  a critical  tool.  In  this  hybrid  of 
essay  and  short  story  detailing  a fictional  attempt  to  prove  that  the  “W.H.”  to  whom 
Shakespeare  dedicated  his  sonnets  was  a charismatic  Elizabethan  boy  actor,  Wilde  argues 
that  the  interpretation  of  the  sonnets  rests  solely  on  appreciating  and,  to  a large  degree, 
absorbing  the  persona  of  Willie  Hughes.  The  fact,  however,  that  Willie  Hughes  is 
ultimately  a cipher,  or  a false  center,  reveals  the  irony  behind  Wilde’s  extolling  of  the 
fascinating  persona.  What  really  impels  the  interpretation  in  this  essay,  according  to 
Wilde,  is  the  persona  that  each  critic  creates  for  himself  and  displaces  onto  this  fictional 
character  named  Wilhe  Hughes.  It  is  the  epitome  of  performance  in  criticism,  using  Willie 
Hughes  as  a mask  for  the  critic  and  thereby  aestheticizing  the  criticism  and  presenting  it  as 
an  art  form  independent  of  Shakespeare’s  sonnets. 

In  “The  Portrait  of  Mr.  W.H.,”  Wilde  extends  the  trope  of  the  created  muse  that  he 
first  employed  in  his  poems  about  Bernhardt  and  Langtry.  Wilde  uses  the  figure  of 
Hughes  in  an  attempt  to,  as  John  Lester  puts  it,  “shun  aU  absolutes,  to  view  the  true  nature 
of  things  as  being  unknowable,  and  then,  willfully  and  knowingly,  find  or  fabricate  illusions 
and  believe  in  them.”'^  It  is  an  act  of  play  on  Wilde’s  part,  a desire  to  let  the  imagination 
construct  its  own  truth  unhampered  by  realistic  conventions  or  claims  to  historical 
accuracy.  The  har  of  “The  Decay  of  Lying”  becomes  in  a sense  the  author  of  “The 
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Portrait  of  Mr.  W.H.,”  aiming  to  prove  that  truth  in  interpretation  is  imaginative, 
dependent  on  the  force  of  one’s  ability  to  realize  one’s  fantasies. 

“The  Portrait  of  Mr.  W.H.’”s  imusual  provenance  points  to  the  influence  that 
Wilde’s  Willie  Hughes  exerted  on  the  London  artistic  community.  Wilde  wrote  two 
versions  of  “Mr.  W.H.”:  a shorter  version  which  appeared  in  Blackwood’s  Edinburgh 
Magazine  in  July  1 889,  and  an  expanded  version  which  he  hoped  to  publish  as  a book. 
Wilde  struck  a tentative  publication  deal  with  Charles  Ricketts,  and  Ricketts  painted  a 
“portrait”  of  Willie  Hughes  which  was  to  be  the  frontispiece  of  the  books.  Ricketts’ 
imaginary  portrait  evokes  the  text  of  “Mr.  W.H.”;  it  is  his  vision  of  the  faux-Clouet 
portrait  that  represents,  for  both  the  narrator  and  for  Erskine,  the  concept  of  truth  as  an 
imaginative  creation.  A fictional  portrait  referencing  a forged  portrait  also  echoes  the 
essay’s  challenge  to  the  dominance  of  so-called  “accuracy”  in  interpretation.  Ricketts’ 
portrait  might  be  an  imaginative  recreation  but,  according  to  Wilde,  it  is  no  more  so  than 
any  other  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  past.  Unlike  historical  research,  however, 
imaginative  recreation  of  Willie  Hughes  adds  an  extra  element  by  using  Hughes  as  an 
entrance  to  understanding  Shakespeare.  The  persona  collectively  embodied  by 
Shakespeare’s  sonnets  is  given  form  and  meaning  by  the  fictional  Willie  Hughes.  To 
Wilde,  a fictionalized  forged  portrait  interprets  the  essence  of  the  sonnets  in  a much  more 
convincing  way  than  the  “factual”  scholarship  mocked  in  the  essay. 

Moreover,  Ricketts’  portrait  acts  as  a tangible  sign  for  the  fictional  portrait  of 
Willie  Hughes,  who,  since  the  publication  of  the  essay,  became  as  fascinating  a figure  for 
many  of  London’s  artists  as  for  the  characters  in  the  essay.  Wilde  managed  to  convince 
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AJ.  Balfour  of  Willie  Hughes’s  existence,  for  example,  and  Clyde  Fitch  sent  Wilde  the 
following  letter: 

I believe  in  Willie  Hughes:  1 don’t  care  if  the  whole  thing  is  out  of  your 
amazing  beautiful  brain.  1 don’t  care  for  the  laughter,  I only  know  1 am 
convinced  and  1 will. 

I will  believe  in  Wdlie  H. 

Sometime,  if  the  Gods  are  kind  I shall  send  you  a picture  of  Mr.  W.H.,  it 
may  be  another  forgery. — But  that  won’t  make  any  difference,  will  it?‘® 

Willie  Hughes  in  fact  became  a code  for  homosexual  love,  like  the  green  carnations 
worn  in  the  lapels  of  the  New  Hedonists.  It  is  appropriate  that  “Mr.  W.H.”  and  its  theme 
of  inspiration  and  muses  deals  almost  openly  with  the  erotic  attraction  between  men,  as  it 
signals  Wilde’s  growing  immersion  in  the  London  gay  subculture.  Whereas  his  previous 
essays  were  concerned  with  the  importance  of  fascination  and  attraction  in  abstract  terms, 
“Mr.  W.H.”  shows  explicitly  how  fascination  constructs  a persona  out  of  the  acts  and 
gestures  of  another  individual.  Furthermore,  “Mr.  W.H.”  demonstrates  that  the 
fascination  one  man  has  for  another  can  transcend  the  interpretive  level  and  actuate  artistic 
creation. 

The  narrative  of  “Mr.  W.H.”  unfolds  in  a series  of  frames:  the  core  narrative,  about 
the  research  conducted  to  confirm  the  existence  of  Willie  Hughes,  is  framed  by  several 
stories  of  erotic  attachment — ^the  purported  attraction  of  Shakespeare  to  Willie  Hughes, 
and  the  real  attraction  of  Erskine  towards  Cyril  and  of  the  narrator  towards  Erskine.  In 
addition,  the  essay  is  further  enfolded  in  a meta-frame  of  Wilde’s  own  romances.  “Mr. 
W.H.’”s  unfolding  love  stories  reflect  Wilde’s  fascination  with  his  lovers  and  the 
realization  that  his  relationships  with  these  young  men  (or  the  acknowledgment  of  his 
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homosexuality)  could  lead  him  to  expand  both  his  persona  and  his  creativity  beyond  his 
previous  limits. 

Each  of  the  love  stories  in  “Mr.  W.H.”  ends  Avith  the  lovers  unftilfiUed,  pointing  to 
the  sense  Wilde  had  that  his  own  relationships  with  men  were  ephemeral.  This  sense  of 
aborted  romance  not  only  permeates  “Mr.  W.H.”  but  becomes  the  point  from  which  the 
exchange  of  personae  develops.  The  difficulties  experienced  by  the  lovers  can  be 
described  using  Slavoj  Zizek’s  terms  “the  problem  of ‘the  fulfillment  of  desire,’”  a series 
of  displacements  which  occurs  as  one  searches  for  a never-attainable  real  object.  Zizek, 
following  Lacan,  writes  that 

when  we  encounter  in  reality  an  object  which  has  all  the  properties  of  the 
fantasized  object  of  desire,  we  are  nevertheless  necessarily  somewhat 
disappointed;  we  experience  a certain  ‘this  is  not  it;’  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  finally  found  real  object  is  not  the  reference  of  desire  even  though 
it  possesses  all  the  required  properties.’’ 

Fascination  with  an  individual  is  an  expression  of  the  desire  to  find  fulfillment  in  the  real. 
The  unconscious  realization  that  the  real  cannot  be  attained,  especially  not  within  another 
person,  leads  to  the  eventual  dissolution  of  the  relationship.  The  exchange  of  personae 
provides  a way  to  both  approximate  the  fulfillment  impossible  to  achieve  in  the 
relationship  itself  and  retain  a trace  of  the  relationship  after  it  has  foundered.  Thus  the 
essay’s  characters,  none  of  them  able  to  acknowledge  openly  their  erotic  attraction, 
cathect  their  desires  onto  the  myth  surrounding  Willie  Hughes. 

Wilde  addresses  the  problem  of  the  fulfillment  of  desire  by  having  each  of  his 
characters  use  Willie  Hughes  as  the  representation  of  their  respective  desires.  Willie 
Hughes’s  persona,  in  effect,  is  constructed  through  each  character’s  projection  of  his 
desire.  Cyril,  an  amateur  actor  who  excelled  in  the  female  roles  played  by  the  Elizabethan 
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boy  actors,  emphasizes  a Willie  Hughes  “who  was  a really  vital  factor  in  the  development 
of  [Shakespeare’s]  dramatic  art”  (1153).  Erskine’s  fascination  with  Willie  Hughes  grows 
out  of  his  fascination  with  Cyril;  he  sublimates  his  desire  for  Cyril  into  his  interest  in 
Shakespeare’s  love  for  Hughes.  Playing  on  the  mirroring  relationships,  Erskine’s  point  of 
entry  into  the  Willie  Hughes  theory  is  his  discovery  of  the  puns  on  Hughes’s  name 
supposedly  present  in  the  sonnets.  Indeed,  Cyril’s  presentation  of  a forged  portrait  to 
Erskine  is  his  attempt  to  make  real  both  relationships.  The  portrait,  however,  like  the 
unspoken  love  between  Cyril  and  Erskine,  is  put  under  question.  As  an  appeal  to  the 
“laws”  of  portraiture,  which  hold  that  the  subject  portrayed  be  a real  person,  the  portrait 
fails.  Likewise,  Cyril  and  Erskine  can  never  display  their  attraction  according  to  the 
“laws”  of  a socially-legitimate  love  relationship.  Both  the  portrait  and  the  hope  of  an  open 
romantic  relationship,  then,  become  ideals  impossible  to  attain.  Their  “forgeries”  therefore 
become  the  manifestations  of  unfulfilled  desire,  substitutions  that  engage,  as  Judith  Butler 
writes,  “a  fantasy  of  recovering  a primary  object  of  a love  lost — ^and  produced — ^through 
prohibition.”'* 

For  the  narrator,  intrigued  by  both  Erskine  and  by  his  recollections  of  Cyril,  Willie 
Hughes  becomes  the  nexus  of  fascination  itself  The  narrator  claims  that  “Willie  Hughes 
became  to  me  a kind  of  spiritual  presence,  an  ever-dominating  personality”  (1 169).  In 
fact,  WUlie  Hughes  becomes  to  the  narrator  the  sign  of  both  Cyril’s  love  of  the  performing 
arts  and  Erskine’s  desire  for  Cyril.  The  narrator’s  Willie  Hughes  is  both  the  protean  boy 
actor  and  the  elusive  love  object.  The  narrator’s  Willie  Hughes,  as  a result,  synthesizes 
the  desires  of  Cyril  and  Erskine.  Wilde  writes,  ‘“How  is  it,’  says  Shakespeare  to  Willie 
Hughes,  ‘that  you  have  so  many  personalities?’  and  then  he  goes  on  to  point  out  that  his 
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beauty  is  such  that  it  seems  to  realise  every  form  and  phase  of  fancy,  to  embody  each 
dream  of  the  creative  imagination”  (1163).  Willie  Hughes’s  personalities  are  constructed 
by  his  various  audiences;  the  audience  that  sees  him  perform,  the  playwright  who  is 
inspired  by  him,  and  the  scholars  centuries  later  who  seek  to  reconstruct  him  out  of  their 
own  desires.  An  individual’s  persona  may  begin  as  a conscious  act  of  self-cultivation;  it 
can  only  exist,  however,  through  the  eyes  of  an  audience. 

In  putting  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  other  in  the  construction  of  persona,  “Mr. 
W.H.”  returns  to  Wilde’s  insistence  that  presenting  one’s  persona  is  an  act  of 
performance.  Like  Wilde’s  use  of  Lillie  Langtry’s  persona,  the  performance  act  involves 
creating  a character  and  using  it  as  an  imaginary  reference  for  the  self.  Zizek  points  out 
that  every  identification  is  a twofold  process.  One  identifies  with  an  image  representing 
“what  we  would  like  to  be.”  In  this  act  of  imaginary  identification,  we  also  identity  with 
“the  very  place  from  where  we  are  being  observed,  where  we  look  at  ourselves  so 
that  we  appear  to  ourselves  likeable,  worthy  of  love.”'^  In  short,  the  character  one 
creates,  or  the  fi'ont  one  uses  as  an  artistic  mask,  represents  both  an  idealized  version  of 
the  self  and  the  position  fi'om  where  the  conditions  of  this  idealization  arise.  The 
presentation  of  persona  is  a performance  of  the  self  using  a character  called  the  “self” 

But  the  performance  of  the  self  is  only  realized  completely  when  it  is  reflected  back  to  the 
self  by  the  appreciation  of  another.  This  strategy  therefore  implicates  everyone  involved  in 
the  individual’s  performance.  For  Wilde,  the  seifs  performance  opens  up  a community  of 
personae,  each  persona  building  on  the  performance  of  other  individuals  to  create  a world 


based  on  art. 
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Thus  “Mr.  W.H.”  is  preoccupied  as  much  with  the  nature  of  performing  as  it  is 
with  fascination.  For  Wilde,  theatrical  performance  becomes  a metaphor  for  art,  and  all 
the  erotic  desire  it  contains,  in  “Mr.  W.H.”  “[A]ll  art,”  he  writes,  “[is]  to  a certain  degree 
a mode  of  acting,  an  attempt  to  realise  one’s  own  personality  on  some  imaginative  plane 
out  of  reach  of  the  trammelling  accidents  and  limitations  of  real  life”  (1150).  Thus  proper 
interpretation  of  Shakespeare’s  sonnets  demands  the  recognition  that  each  sonnet’s 
individual  performance  creates  a meaning  which  influences  the  textual  exegesis.  As  Bruce 
Bashford  notes,  this  meaning  “is  in  the  first  place  a sense  of  an  actual  person.  The 
sonnets,  in  other  words,  come  to  mean  Willie  Hughes  not  in  the  puns  certain  lines  contain 
but  in  the  way  in  which  the  impression  they  give  mirror  the  aura  of  Hughes’s  alleged 
performances  and  the  impression  they  purportedly  left  on  Shakespeare. 

The  masks  and  multiple  personalities  to  which  Wilde  refers  in  “The  Critic  as 
Artist”  find  their  fullest  expression  in  “Mr.  W.H.,”  especially  in  the  portrayal  of  Cyril  as  a 
modern-day  boy  actor.  Wilde  found  the  idea  of  actors  cross-dressing  in  their  roles 
fascinating;  while  editing  The  Woman ’s  World,  he  had  published  an  article  by  Lady 
Archibald  Campbell  about  her  pastoral  Shakespeare  productions,  featuring  engraved 
illustrations  of  Ellen  Terry  as  Orlando  in  As  You  Like  It.  As  well,  the  idea  of  gender  as  a 
malleable  performance  is  an  extension  of  his  work  with  the  androgynous-looking  Lillie 
Langtry  in  the  early  1880s.  In  “Mr.  W.H.,”  he  writes,  “Of  all  the  motives  of  dramatic 
curiosity  used  by  our  great  playwrights,  there  is  none  more  subtle  or  more  fascinating  than 
the  ambiguity  of  the  sexes”  (1 1 80).  For  Wilde,  the  ability  of  a male  actor  to  project  a 
feminine  persona  epitomizes  his  belief  that  persona  can  successfully  subvert  the  codes  of 
behavior  dictated  by  social  conventions.  Moreover,  switching  gender  personae 
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exemplifies  the  concept  of  the  artisticaUy-created  self;  one  can  project  a persona  that  runs 
counter  to  one’s  gendered  body  and  can  do  so  by  creating  a persona  which  treats  gender 
as  an  imaginary  rather  than  physical  attribute. 

For  Wilde,  what  makes  the  performance  of  the  boy  actor  compelling  is  the 
interplay  of  mimetic  performance  and  gender  obfuscation.  By  maintaining  a physical 
distance  fi"om  his  role,  the  boy  actor  exhorts  his  audience  to  avoid  a literal  interpretation 
of  his  performance  and  thereby  to  become  a Wildean  critic,  using  its  own  impressions  of 
gendered  behavior  to  bridge  the  gap  between  actor  and  role.  As  Wilde  writes,  “To  say 
that  only  a woman  can  portray  the  passions  of  a woman,  and  that  therefore  no  boy  can 
play  Rosalind,  is  to  rob  the  art  of  acting  of  all  claim  to  objectivity,  and  to  assign  to  the 
mere  accident  of  sex  what  properly  belongs  to  imaginative  insight  and  creative  energy” 

(1 1 80).  Wilde  looks  to  the  stage  as  a model  for  the  conscious  creation  of  a self  and  sees 
the  stage  as  the  one  place  where  this  imaginative  transformation  can  occur  without 
corruption  or  compromise.  And,  more  importantly,  Wilde  keeps  returning  to  the  idea  of 
the  stage  as  a safe  space  fi-om  which  to  play  with  the  attributes  society  holds  to  be 
immutable.  He  reasons  that  if  he  can  convince  his  readers  to  turn  aU  the  world  into  a 
stage,  then  every  aspect  of  life  could  be  as  safe  a performing  space  as  the  theater.  Thus 
there  would  be  no  deviance,  only  performances.  Subversion  would  be  labeled  as  art  and 
socially-marginalized  behavior  would  be  seen  as  an  element  of  a persona  demanding  to  be 
appreciated,  rather  than  censured,  for  its  differences. 

A State  of  Personae:  “The  Soul  of  Man  Under  Socialism” 

In  the  dialogic  essays  as  weU  as  in  “The  Portrait  of  Mr.  W.H.,”  Wilde  focuses  on 
persona  as  an  interpersonal  exchange.  In  these  works,  Wilde  looks  at  art  as  a challenge  to 
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Victorian  conventions  of  behavior  and  suggests  that  the  more  the  self  can  turn  away  from 
the  world,  the  more  intense  and  artistic  he  will  become.  In  “The  Soul  of  Man  Under 
Socialism,”  however,  WUde  applies  his  theory  of  persona  to  the  worldly  concerns  of 
poverty  and  the  system  of  labor  that  so  oppresses  the  working  class.  “Soul  of  Man”  was 
written  out  of  Wilde’s  brief  attendance  at  the  Fabian  Society  meetings  in  1888,  in  which  he 
was  introduced  to  the  group’s  socialist  platforms.  The  essay  uses  Wilde’s  idea  that 
individuals  should  cultivate  themselves  as  works  of  art  to  argue  that  a society  operating  by 
means  of  the  exchange  of  personae  could  potentially  transform  itself  into  a utopian  state. 

For  Wilde,  art  in  “Soul  of  Man”  is  the  fully-developed  persona,  one  which  exists  as 
a direct  refutation  to  the  tyrannical  norms  of  the  Victorian  mainstream.  In  his  view,  the 
individual  as  sheer  persona  is  unfortunately  stUl  an  idealistic  speculation.  Like  Wilde  in  his 
dealings  with  the  press,  the  individual  must  constantly  struggle  against  society  to  be  able 
to  project  his  sense  of  himself  “Most  personalities,”  he  writes,  “have  been  obliged  to  be 
rebels.  Half  their  strength  has  been  wasted  in  friction”  (1084).  Wilde  believes  that  one  of 
the  problems  with  Victorian  society  is  its  reliance  on  human  labor  and  its  development  of  a 
working  class  to  perform  this  labor  and  to  do  nothing  else.  To  him,  this  system  stultifies 
the  potential  artistry  of  the  working  class;  moreover,  the  middle-  and  upper  classes’ 
reliance  on  the  workers  also  limits  the  development  of  their  personalities  by  forcing  them 
to  also  behave  within  the  confines  of  the  Victorian  labor  system.  “An  enormously  wealthy 
merchant,”  he  claims,  “may  be — often  is — at  every  moment  of  his  life  at  the  mercy  of 
things  that  are  not  under  his  control”  (1083).  Wilde  envisions  a society  under  socialism 
which  would  replace  a market  based  on  degrading  human  labor  with  one  based  on  the 
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exchange  of  art.  The  more  artisticaUy-developed  the  individual,  the  more  compelling  the 
persona,  the  greater  an  individual’s  capital  would  be. 

At  the  heart  of  Wilde’s  argument  m “Soul  of  Man”  is  a disdainful  look  at  Victorian 
culture’s  tendency  to  commodify  whatever  it  can.  Even  though  WUde  himself  actively 
participated  in  the  marketing  of  his  own  image,  he  knew  all  too  well  the  distortions  on  his 
persona  imposed  by  a market  eager  to  categorize  him  as  well  as  endlessly  debate  his 
utility.  As  Carolyn  Lesjak  suggests,  “Wilde’s  decadence  and  aestheticism,  his  self- 
generation  of  the  personality  ‘Oscar  Wilde,’  his  multiple  posturings,  sexual  practices,  and 
epigrammatic  style  of  mimicry  and  reversal  can  be  seen  as  interventions  into  the 
increasingly  limited  and  limiting  public  sphere  of  late- Victorian  capitalist  culture.”^’ 

Indeed,  persona  to  Wilde  is  valuable  as  a foundation  for  culture  precisely  because, 
although  it  can  be  commodified,  its  meaning  constantly  eludes  the  market’s  particular 
labeling  of  it.  Since  persona  comes  into  being  because  of  a connection  made  between  two 
people  and,  more  importantly,  since  the  character  of  each  persona  takes  shape  because  of 
individual  desires,  Wilde  believes  that  the  conditions  of  persona’s  existence  cannot  be 
determined  by  anyone  other  than  the  people  involved  in  creating  it. 

Despite  his  insistence  that  the  individual  with  a fully-developed  persona  could 
flourish  outside  of  a commodity  culture,  Wilde’s  view  of  the  persona  in  the  essay  heavily 
relies  on  the  idea  of  persona  as  marketable.  The  individual,  in  other  words,  can  use  the 
strategies  of  commodity  culture  in  order  to  overcome  it.  WUde  insists  at  first  that  the 
value  of  a persona  lies  in  its  uniqueness  and  that  each  singular  persona  develops  an  aura 
which  marks  it  as  a work  of  art.  Unlike  Benjamin’s  concept  of  the  aura,  however,  persona 
is  constantly  being  recontextualized  as  it  is  constantly  relying  on  the  impression  of  another 
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to  give  it  form.  Moreover,  like  Benjamin’s  commodity,  persona  is  the  sum  of  a series  of 
fragments;  Wilde’s  idea  of  multiple  personalities  suggests  that  the  idea  of  a complete 
persona  is  a fiction  perpetuated  for  its  simplicity.  WUde’s  persona  is  in  fact  attempting  to 
synthesize  both  art  and  commodity  into  a persona,  aspects  of  which  can  be  exchanged  for 
others’  personae  but  upon  which  a market  value  cannot  be  placed. 

Wilde,  as  Paul  A.  Cantor  suggests,  “finds  the  very  notion  of  a market  economy 
repellant,  especially  when  it  draws  art  into  its  orbit  and  turns  the  work  of  art  into  a 
commodity  that  can  be  bought  and  sold  at  prices  set  by  the  public.”^^  Not  only  does  Wilde 
see  creativity  corrupted  by  the  marketplace,  he  also  abhors  the  boundaries  set  upon  the 
artist  by  market  demands.  As  a result,  he  attempts  in  his  essay  to  present  his  ideas  about 
art  in  a way  that  defies  easy  categorization.  In  a letter  to  W.H.  Pollock  in  1 889,  he  writes 
that  “the  public  so  soon  vulgarise  any  artistic  idea  that  one  gives  them  that  I was 
determined  to  put  my  new  views  on  art ...  in  a form  that  they  could  not  understand.”^^ 
Therefore  in  “Soul  of  Man”  Wilde  can  offer  a vision  of  a collective  utopian  state  that  uses 
individualism  as  its  motivating  force. 

Wilde  in  “The  Soul  of  Man”  sees  the  marketplace  as  a symptom  of  social  control. 
By  exhorting  his  reader  to  use  their  personae  to  subvert  the  market,  he  is  also  urging  them 
to  fight  all  other  social  pressures  as  weU.  Individualism  to  Wilde  is  “a  disturbing  and 
disintegrating  force.  Therein  lies  its  immense  value.  For  what  it  seeks  to  disturb  is 
monotony  of  type,  slavery  of  custom,  tyranny  of  habit,  and  the  reduction  of  man  to  the 
level  of  machine”  (1091).  Like  “The  Decay  of  Lying,”  “The  Soul  of  Man”  recognizes  that 
society  has  the  power  to  condition  behaviors  and  responses  and  in  both  essays  Wilde 
proclaims  the  necessity  of  using  persona  as  a weapon  to  promote  one’s  individuality  in  the 
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face  of  social  controls.  In  its  repeated  claims  that  the  individual  fully  expressing  his 
personahty  can  transform  society,  “The  Soul  of  Man”  reveals  an  anxiety  about  the  liimts  of 
persona.  As  WUde  envisions  a society  based  upon  the  free  exchange  of  personae,  he 
implicitly  wonders  whether  an  individual’s  relationship  to  his  society  prohibits  his  longed- 
for  utopian  state  from  ever  being  reached. 

In  his  series  of  essays,  Wilde  develops  his  idea  of  persona  from  an  exaltation  of  the 
individual  performing  an  image  to  a theory  based  upon  interpersonal  exchanges  as  a 
resistant  measure  against  social  conventions.  Persona  becomes  more  of  a critical  tool  in 
the  essays,  one  which  liberates  the  self  to  experiences  outside  the  Victorian  range  of 
normal  behaviors.  Yet  the  relationship  between  self  and  society  remains  problematic  in 
the  essays  as  Wilde  tries  to  find  a way  to  have  the  artistically-developed  self  interact  with 
social  strictures  without  having  it  end  in  tragedy.  In  “The  Soul  of  Man,”  his  solution  is  to 
imagine  a world  not  yet  possible  in  order  to  warn  his  readers  of  the  pressures  of  the 
society  in  which  they  live.  While  writing  his  essays,  Wilde  was  also  working  on  The 
Picture  of  Dorian  Gray,  shortly  after  completing  these  texts,  he  v^ote  Salome.  It  is  in 
these  two  works  that  Wilde  explores  his  anxiety  over  the  limits  of  persona  that  he  hinted 
at  in  his  essays.  The  notion  that  persona  is  fundamentally  an  unstable  category  and  might 
not  hold  up  to  the  tyraimy  of  Victorian  norms  becomes  a large  part  of  the  thematic 
structures  of  both  Dorian  Gray  and  Salome.  Although  the  essays  suggest  that  persona  in 
all  of  its  permutations  opens  up  possibilities  for  alternative  modes  of  conduct,  Wilde’s 
work  on  persona  is  far  from  complete.  The  next  period  in  his  literary  activity  suggests  a 
darker  side  to  persona  and  an  attempt  to  reconcile  persona  with  the  social  conventions 
against  which  it  struggles. 
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CHAPTER  5 

CONCEALING  THE  ARTIST:  THE  LIMITS  OF  PERSONA  IN 
THE  PICTURE  OF  DORIAN  G/MTAND  SALOME 


Wilde’s  two  major  works  of  1890  and  1891,  The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray  and 
Salome,  complicate  the  thesis  he  put  forth  in  his  essays  of  the  late  1880s.  In  the  essays, 
Wilde  argued  that  cultivating  a persona  was  the  method  by  which  an  individual  could 
transform  him-  or  herself  into  a cultural  icon.  Having  set  forth  this  argument,  however, 
Wilde  needed  to  explore  a fundamental  problem  he  saw  in  persona,  one  which  he  had 
neglected  to  explore  fully  in  his  exhortative  essays;  namely,  that,  following  Pater,  the  self 
cultivates  and  expresses  itself  through  both  physical  and  intellectual  experiences,  and  that 
gives  rise  to  the  danger  that  either  the  physical  or  intellectual  experience  wiU  be  valued  at 
the  expense  of  the  other.  In  the  essays,  Wilde  saw  persona  as  primarily  an  intellectual 
exercise,  something  which  could  be  developed  merely  by  appreciating  and  properly 
interpreting  works  of  culture.  However,  in  the  late  1880s,  Wilde  made  the  first  of  his 
encounters  with  the  homosexual  underworld  of  London  and  with  the  prostitution,  opium 
dens  and  blackmailers  rampant  there,  aU  of  whom  make  appearances  in  Dorian  Gray  and 
whose  lust  and  greed  come  through  in  the  characters  of  Salome  and  began  to  conceive  of 
persona  as  an  outlet  for  the  seamier  side  of  human  desires. 

Wilde’s  exposure  to  the  underworld  showed  him  that  the  exploration  of  desire 
could  pit  an  individual  against  a society  which  advocated  desire’s  repression.  While  Wilde 
never  apologized  for  his  homosexuality  and  never  intimated  that  his  love  for  other  men 
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was  in  any  way  perverted,  he  did  see  that  an  underworld  created  out  of  a socially- 
unacceptable  sexuality  could  in  turn  create  its  own  corrupt  offspring.  Repressed  desire,  in 
other  words,  can  become  perverted  desire.  Connecting  desire  to  persona  gave  Wilde  a 
correlative  to  examine  the  consequences  of  repression  or  of  forced  displacement.  By 
doing  so,  he  not  only  concealed  the  signs  of  homoeroticism  in  his  writing,  but  he  also 
argued  that  desire  and  persona  figure  in  both  the  drawing-rooms  of  London  society  and 
the  homosexual  underworld. 

In  Dorian  Gray  and  Salome,  Wilde  makes  an  explicit  connection  between  persona 
and  desire  and,  arguing  against  his  own  earlier  works,  alleges  that  aestheticism,  by 
focusing  on  the  individual  as  a beautiftil  object,  rather  than  subject,  prevents  one  fi'om 
incorporating  one’s  desires  into  one’s  persona.  The  result,  he  claims,  is  a persona  intent 
on  destroying  the  existing  beauty  in  the  world.  For  Wilde,  as  Richard  Ellmann  notes, 
“aestheticism  was  not  a creed  but  a problem.  Exploring  its  ramifications  provided  him 
with  his  subject.”’  Aestheticism  allows  individuals  to  transcend  the  Philistinism  within 
their  own  culture,  but  it  also  narrows  the  cultural  experiences  open  to  them.  In  particular, 
aestheticism  runs  the  risk  of  robbing  sexual  desire  of  its  power  by  attempting  to  transform 
all  walks  of  experience  into  contemplative  acts.  In  Dorian  Gray  and  Salome,  the 
respective  protagonists  are  trapped  within  aestheticized  personae.  Because  they  can  only 
function  as  objects  of  desire,  there  is  no  psychic  space  for  them  to  develop  subjective 
desire.  As  Freud  notes,  the  repressed’ s only  endeavor  is  to  break  through  the  pressure  of 
the  ego  and  either  force  its  way  into  consciousness  or  reveal  itself  through  action.^  The 
resulting  action  invariably  throws  out  of  balance  the  ego’s  role  of  stabilizing  the  individual; 
in  other  words,  the  individual’s  desire  becomes  perverted. 
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“Ugly  Meanings  in  Beautiful  Things”:  The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray 

In  The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray,  Wilde  brought  the  corruption  of  the  London 
underworld  into  the  London  drawing-room,  in  order  to  show  that  the  perversion  of 
persona  is  a universal  problem,  or  at  least  a problem  that  can  transcend  class.  Despite  the 
presence  of  homosexual  desire  in  the  novel  noted  by  several  critics,  Wilde’s  early  drafts  of 
Dorian  Gray  reveal  an  ongoing  attempt  to  subsume  the  discourse  of  homosexuality  into  a 
discourse  of  persona.  Donald  Lawler  argues  that  the  “so-called  purging  of  the  novel”  of 
overt  homosexual  references  “was  not  an  attempt  to  placate  critics  but  rather  part  of  a 
plan  of  revision  conceived  by  the  author  after  the  first  draft  of  his  novel  had  been  written 
and  long  before  the  story  appeared  in  print.”^  Lawler’s  study  of  the  early  holograph  and 
typescript  of  the  novel  reveals  that  although  J.M.  Stoddart,  the  editor  at  Lippincott ’s 
Monthly  Magazine  where  Dorian  Gray  made  its  first  appearance,  did  delete  some  of  the 
more  explicit  homoerotic  phrases,  WUde  was  responsible  for  “aestheticizing”  most  of  the 
homoeroticism  in  the  novel  and  that  he  did  so  of  his  own  volition. 

By  turning  the  relationships  between  Basil,  Henry  and  Dorian  from  ones  based  on 
erotic  desire  to  ones  based  on  art,  Dorian  Gray  becomes  Wilde’s  theory  of  persona 
articulated  through  a more  vaguely  realized  discourse  of  homosexual  desire.  Jeffrey 
Nunokawa  points  out  that  Wilde  was  anxious  about  writing  a novel  that  dealt  explicitly 
with  homosexual  desire,  remarking  that,  though  homosexual  desire  “spiUs  out  into  the 
wider  boulevards  of  the  novel’s  plot  and  takes  the  prouder  place  of  explicit  topic, it 
disappears  into  heterosexual  marriage  (Dorian’s  brief  engagement  to  Sibyl),  morbidity 
(Basil’s  death),  or  an  acknowledgment  that  it  was  no  more  than  a youthful  folly  (Dorian’s 
later  courtship  of  Hetty  Merton).^  Wilde  was  aware  that  the  mere  mention  of 
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homosexuality  would  foreclose  any  ideas  he  put  forth.  However,  he  was  also  aware  that 
the  foundation  of  persona — ^fascination  and  desire — were,  as  he  conceived  it,  heavily 
rooted  in  both  a homosexual  tradition  and,  to  him,  best  revealed  in  contemporary  times 
through  the  particular  intellectual  and  erotic  attachments  between  men.  For  Wilde,  as 
Ellmann  points  out,  the  notion  of  either  idealized  love  or  passion  never  extended  to 
relations  between  men  and  women.®  By  the  time  he  was  writing  Dorian  Gray,  Wilde  had 
been  involved,  whether  emotionally,  sexually,  or  both,  with  several  younger,  attractive 
men,  such  as  Robert  Ross,  the  poets  John  Gray  and  Lionel  Johnson,  and  several  working- 
class  youths;  his  relations  with  his  wife  were  distant,  at  best.  Wilde  not  only  appreciated 
the  physical  beauty  of  his  young  lovers  but  was  well  aware  of  the  fascination  he  could 
exert  over  them  while  telling  a story  or  holding  a conversation.  Moreover,  during  this 
period,  Wilde’s  interest  in  decadent  literature  grew.  Marc-Andre  Raffalovich  recalled 
discussing  Rachilde’s  Monsieur  Venus  with  Wilde  and  that  Wilde  enjoyed  the  novel  so 
much  that  he  was  shocked  to  hear  that  the  author  was  only  twenty  years  old.’  Rachilde’s 
novel,  which  is  about  a woman  who  takes  a male  lover  as  a mistress,  deriving  sexual 
pleasure  in  dominating  him  as  a man  would  ordinarily  dominate  his  kept  woman,  inspired 
Wilde  to  think  about  the  multiplicity  inherent  in  an  individual’s  sexual  nature.  Sexuality,  in 
other  words,  is  constructed  along  the  same  lines  as  persona:  sexual  experiences  can  be 
used  to  cultivate  one’s  persona  as  much  as  artistic  experiences  can.  Yet  Wilde  was  too 
savvy  a writer  to  believe  that  the  reading  public  was  ready  to  accept  a novel  which 
championed  Rachilde’s  idea  of  unconventional  sexuality. 

Wilde’s  anxiety  about  the  homosexual  desire  present  in  Dorian  Gray  is  perhaps 
best  expressed  in  the  following  passage,  deleted  by  him  from  the  original  manuscript. 
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“But  the  world  might  guess  it;  where  there  is  love,”  he  writes,  “they  would  see  something 
evil.  Where  there  is  spiritual  passion,  they  would  suggest  something  vile”  {Dorian  Gray 
1890,  181).*  In  his  revisions,  Wilde  systematically  excised  the  more  concrete 
representations  of  homosexual  desire.  The  revisions  from  the  original  manuscript  to  the 
1 890  version  of  the  story  published  in  Lippincott  ’s  constitute  one  set  of  excisions;  more 
dramatic  revisions  were  made  for  the  novelization  of  the  story,  in  response  to  newspaper 
reviewers’  criticisms  of  the  story’s  erotic  content.  Again,  WUde  had  to  contend  with  the 
press’s  attempt  to  categorize  his  work  (this  time  as  a debauched  libertine),  but  he  also  had 
to  deal  with  the  material  effects  of  the  press’s  machinations.  W.H.  Smith,  at  the  time  the 
largest  retail  outlet  of  books  and  magazines  in  Britain,  pulled  copies  of  Lippincott ’s  from 
its  racks®  after  one  review  in  the  Scots  Observer,  typical  in  the  type  of  censure  it  employs, 
stated  that  if  Wilde  “can  write  for  none  but  outlawed  noblemen  and  perverted  telegraph- 
boys,  the  sooner  he  takes  to  tailoring  (or  some  other  decent  trade)  the  better  for  his  own 
reputations  and  the  public  morals.”'®  Despite  Wilde’s  revisions  to  the  magazine 
typescript,  the  press  openly  objected  to  its  homosexual  content  and  carped  about  its 
“immorality,”  ignoring  the  actual  story. 

The  most  significant  revision  from  the  magazine  version  of  Dorian  Gray  to  the 
novel  is  the  characterization  of  Basil  Hallward’s  feelings  towards  Dorian.  The  deletions 
alter  Basil’s  attitude  from  a romantic  attachment  to  a more  generalized  attitude  of 
reverence  of  an  artist  towards  his  subject.  Rather  than  having  Basil’s  art  subsume  his 
sexuality  altogether,  Wilde  makes  his  sexuality  an  integral  part  of  his  artistic  temperament. 
For  instance,  Wilde  wrote  the  following  paragraph  in  the  1 890  version  where  Basil 
describes  his  feelings  towards  Dorian: 
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“Then  why  won’t  you  exhibit  his  portrait?”  [asked  Lord  Henry]. 

“Because  I have  put  into  it  all  the  extraordinary  romance  of  which,  of 
course,  I have  never  dared  to  speak  to  him.  He  knows  nothing  about  it. 

He  will  never  know  anything  about  it.”  {Dorian  Gray  1890,  181) 

In  1891,  Wilde  revised  the  passage  to  read  as  follows: 

“Then  why  won’t  you  exhibit  his  portrait?”  asked  Lord  Henry. 

“Because,  without  intending  it,  I have  put  into  it  some  expression  of  all  this 
curious  artistic  idolatry,  of  which,  of  course,  I have  never  cared  to  speak  to 
him.  He  knows  nothing  about  it.  He  shall  never  know  anything  about  it.” 
{Dorian  Gray  1891,  15) 

In  the  1891  version,  not  only  does  Basil  categorize  his  feelings  for  Dorian  as  an  effect  of 
an  artist’s  technical  and  formal  fascination  with  Dorian  for  a beautifiil  subject,  he  also 
disavows  any  conscious  intent  towards  fascination.  The  erotic  feelings  which  motivated 
both  his  perception  of  and  fascination  with  Dorian  in  the  1 890  version  have  been 
transformed  into  a more  abstract  artistic  appreciation.  But,  as  the  1891  version  implies, 
the  “curious  artistic  idolatry”  can  secretly  be  read  as  desire  or  fascination,  the  two  terms 
that  link  the  artistic  persona  to  sexual  passion. 

When  Wilde  changes  specific  homoerotic  desires  in  the  novel  to  a more  abstract 
fascination  with  Dorian’s  image,  he  implicitly  is  making  the  argument  that  the  construction 
of  persona  is  rooted  deeply  in  unspoken  desire.  Dorian’s  persona,  that  of  the  beautiful, 
innocent  protege  portrayed  in  Ancient  Greece,  of  which  his  forename  serves  as  a constant 
reminder,  is  desired  as  art.  Dorian  Gray  is  a story,  therefore,  in  which  persona  is  used  as 
a means  of  misdirection,  revealing  its  artistic  origins  by  concealing  its  roots  in  homosexual 
desire.  Dorian,  for  example,  is,  as  Ed  Cohen  argues,  an  image  created  out  of  Basil  and 
Henry’s  competing  desires  for  him.”  However,  by  the  final  edition  of  the  story,  these 
desires  have  become  groimded  firmly  in  an  aesthetic  rather  than  erotic  appreciation. 
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Basil’s  fascination  with  Dorian  in  the  1891  edition  rests  on  his  belief  that  painting  Dorian 
will  transform  him  into  a better  artist,  and  the  startling  physical  attraction  Basil  has  for 
Dorian  is  relegated  to  the  margins  of  the  text.  Because  it  attempts  to  conceal  and  in  a 
sense  euphemize,  persona  in  Dorian  Gray  also  serves  as  a metaphor  for  the  textualization 
of  homosexual  desire.  Homosexual  desire  may  be  urmameable  and,  because  of  this 
enforced  silence,  may  serve  as  a fundamental  diseourse  of  the  novel,  but  the  language  in 
whieh  this  diseourse  is  employed  is  that  of  persona. 

What  results  in  the  novel  is  that,  although  the  homosexual  eventually  “disappears,” 
as  Nunokawa  argues,  Dorian’s  persona  proliferates.  Although  Lord  Henry’s  initial 
description  of  Dorian  is  rather  matter-of-fact,  Dorian’s  image  circulates  throughout  the 
novel  by  means  of  other  characters’  responses  to  him.  For  Basil,  “a  curious  sensation  of 
terror”  comes  over  him  upon  meeting  Dorian  for  the  first  time.  He  tells  Henry,  “I  knew 
that  I had  come  faee  to  face  with  some  one  whose  mere  personality  was  so  fascinating 
that,  if  I allowed  it  to  do  so,  it  would  absorb  my  whole  nature,  my  whole  soul,  my  very  art 
itseh”  (11).  Sibyl  Vane’s  girlish  construetion  of  Dorian  arises  fi’om  her  “eall[ing]  on 
Memory  to  remake  him  [as  Prinee  Charming]”  (52).  To  Alan  Campbell,  “as  to  many 
others,  Dorian  Gray  was  the  type  of  everything  that  is  wonderful  and  fascinating  in  life” 
(129).  Even  Henry,  upon  hearing  of  Dorian’s  parentage,  remarks  that  “[i]t  posed  the  lad, 
made  him  more  perfect  as  it  were”  (33).  Dorian’s  persona  is  given  substance  in  the  novel 
by  other  characters’  specifie  approaehes  to  him.  He  is  perpetually  created  out  of  the 
desires  of  those  who  encounter  him,  whether  they  be  Sibyl’s  naive  romanticism,  Henry’s 
desire  for  influence,  or  Basil’s  erotically-coded  aestheticism.  By  using  Dorian  as  a blank 
canvas,  so  to  speak,  Wilde  exemplifies  one  of  the  fundamental  prineiples  of  persona  he  put 
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forth  in  his  essays,  that  persona’s  effect  is  to  help  develop  the  personalities  of  its  audience. 
Dorian  ostensibly  makes  Basil  a better  artist,  Henry  a sharper  observer  of  hiunan  nature, 
Alan  more  hedonistic,  and  Sibyl  more  of  a helpless,  passive  romantic  heroine.  And  he 
manages  to  do  so  simply  by  projecting  his  persona  and  letting  his  audience  interpret  it. 

In  Dorian  Gray,  Wilde  describes  a society  in  which  persona  is  the  primary  form  of 
conducting  interpersonal  relationships  and  of  understanding  one’s  relationship  to  the 
world.  The  problem  in  the  novel  is  that  persona  is  appreciated  by  the  novel’s  characters 
only  as  art,  without  any  concession  to  the  desires  instrumental  in  its  construction.  Indeed, 
Dorian  Gray  complicates  the  exultant  manner  in  which  Wilde  describes  his  theory  of 
persona  in  the  essays.  When  a dynamic  persona  and  a static  work  of  art  become 
interchangeable,  whether  in  the  case  of  Dorian  and  his  portrait  or  in  the  case  of  other 
characters  treating  Dorian  as  if  he  were  art,  the  seifs  identity  becomes  boimded  by  the 
parameters  of  art;  art,  as  Kathryn  Humphreys  puts  it,  becomes  “a  substitute  for  character 
itself”*^  It  is  no  accident  that  the  seeds  of  Dorian’s  corruption  are  planted  the  moment  he 
sees  the  finished  portrait:  “A  look  of  joy  came  into  his  eyes,  as  if  he  had  recognized 
himself  for  the  first  time.  . . . The  sense  of  his  own  beauty  came  on  him  like  a revelation. 
He  had  never  felt  it  before”  (25).  The  portrait  arouses  Dorian’s  desire  and  stifles  it  at  the 
same  time  by  denying  Dorian  an  independent  subjectivity.  When  Dorian’s  desires 
eventually  emerge,  they  do  so  as  art. 

In  Dorian  Gray,  persona  is  a means  of  misdirection.  Its  apparently  seamless 
facade  conceals  a personality  which  is  actually  fi-agmented  and  dissociated.  Dorian’s 
portrait  is  a clear  example:  Dorian  perceives  the  portrait  as  a series  of  separate  images  (a 
cunning  look,  a bloodstained  hand),  each  bearing  less  and  less  resemblance  to  his  own 
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image.  The  image  of  the  “real”  Dorian,  as  represented  by  the  picture,  can  only  be 
glimpsed  in  parts,  its  hideousness  increasingly  distanced  from  the  image  of  the  public 
Dorian.  However,  Dorian’s  weariness  over  his  own  corruption  leads  him  to  desire  some 
form  of  unity  with  the  discrete  parts  of  his  persona.  His  twisted  attempt  to  spare  the 
country  girl  Hetty  from  his  corruption  leads  him  to  hope  fervently  that  the  portrait  will 
alter  to  resemble  more  closely  his  public  face:  “Yes,  he  would  be  good,  and  the  hideous 
thing  that  he  had  hidden  away  would  no  longer  be  a terror  to  him”  (168).  Yet,  even  in 
death,  Dorian’s  persona  remains  fragmented  into  the  now-pristine  portrait  and  the  decayed 
human  being. 

Sibyl  Vane  is  a more  poignant  example  of  the  impossibility  of  uniting  persona  in 
the  novel.  Dorian’s  fascination  with  her  increases  the  more  she  seems  to  embody 
completely  the  various  roles  she  plays.  He  blatantly  acknowledges  that  he  has  fallen  in 
love  with  Rosalind  and  Juliet  and  Imogen,  fascinated  by  Sibyl’s  ability  to  switch 
personalities  and  even  gender  at  will.  When  Sibyl  ceases  to  fragment  herself  into  these 
different  roles,  Dorian  cries  out,”[Y]ou  have  killed  my  love.  You  used  to  stir  my 
imagination.  Now  you  don’t  even  stir  my  curiosity.  You  simply  produce  no  effect”  (70). 
To  Dorian,  Sibyl  ceases  to  be  an  object  of  desire  when  she  can  no  longer  multiply  her 
personae.  Sibyl  satisfies  Dorian’s  desire  to  lose  himself  in  artificiality  by  imagining  himself 
in  love  with  one  of  her  performances.  By  disavowing  her  multiple  personae,  Sibyl 
removes  the  aura  of  art  which  surrounds  her  relationship  with  Dorian.  Dorian,  in  turn, 
cannot  respond  to  Sibyl  as  a single  persona;  she  becomes  to  him  a “third-rate  actress  with 


a pretty  face”  (70). 
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Through  the  debates  of  Basil  and  Henry,  the  novel  explores  a dialectic  between  a 
view  of  persona  as  a sign  of  artistic  improvement  and  a view  of  persona  as  a sign  of  moral 
dissolution.  From  the  beginning  of  the  novel,  Basil  and  Henry  voice  opinions  about 
persona  which  can  be  characterized  respectively  as  positivist  and  decadent.  Basil  believes 
that  the  surface  image  is  a transparent  manifestation  of  the  iimer  self  He  not  only  believes 
that  beauty  is  synonymous  with  goodness,  but  that  a persona  based  on  physical  beauty  can 
strengthen  the  awareness  of  beauty  of  anyone  coming  into  contact  with  this  persona.  As 
Basil  explains  his  secret  to  his  recent  artistic  success,  “It  is  one  of  the  best  things  I have 
ever  done.  And  why  is  it  so?  Because,  while  I was  painting  it,  Dorian  Gray  sat  beside  me. 
Some  subtle  influence  passed  from  him  to  me,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I saw  in  the 
plain  woodland  the  wonder  I had  always  looked  for,  and  always  missed”  (14).  For  Basil, 
persona  means  progress;  its  influence  ameliorates  his  work  and  advances  his  contribution 
to  art. 

Henry,  on  the  other  hand,  believes,  as  Sheldon  W.  Liebman  puts  it,  “that  there  is 
no  moral  order  (the  universe  is  purposeless  and  indifferent  to  human  needs);  that  the  self  is 
not  only  multiple,  but  at  war  with  itself  and  driven  by  forces  beyond  its  control,  and  that 
morality  is  arbitrary  and  relative.”*^  Persona,  according  to  Henry,  conceals  this  divided 
self,  gathering  the  fragments  of  a disjointed,  multiple  inner  self  into  a mask  which,  since  it 
projects  an  illusory  coherent  self,  allows  the  individual  to  revel  in  his  multiple 
concealments.  Henry’s  philosophy  of  hedonism  neatly  fragments  the  body  itself  into 
different  personae: 

The  body  sins  once,  and  has  done  with  its  sin,  for  action  is  a mode  of 
purification.  Nothing  remains  then  but  the  recollection  of  a pleasure,  or  the 
luxury  of  a regret.  The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  a temptation  is  to  yield  to  it. 
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Resist  it,  and  your  soul  grows  sick  with  longing  for  the  things  it  has 
forbidden  to  itself,  with  desire  for  what  its  monstrous  laws  have  made 
monstrous  and  unlawfiil.  It  has  been  said  that  the  great  events  of  the  world 
take  place  in  the  brain.  It  is  in  the  brain,  and  the  brain  only,  that  the  great 
sins  of  the  world  take  place  also.  (20) 

To  Henry,  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  self  is  the  pleasure  the  self  can  take  from  it. 
Influence,  especially  the  artistic  influence  to  which  Basil  refers,  is  the  means  to  experience 
new  sensations.  And  this  pleasure  is  an  end  in  itself  since,  for  Henry,  there  is  no  point  in 
appealing  to  a system  of  values  outside  the  seifs  own  bodhy  sensations.  Persona,  to 
Henry,  reveals  that  man  is  an  animalistic  being,  intent  on  the  gratification  of  these  senses. 
All  appeals  to  a higher  good  external  to  the  self  is  but  a rationalization  justifying  man’s 
beastly  nature. 

With  their  respective  philosophies,  Henry  and  Basil  offer  competing  views  on 
treating  an  individual’s  persona  as  a work  of  art.  Persona  is  the  operative  word  regarding 
their  opinions  of  Dorian;  Dorian  is  regarded  as  a work  of  art  because  his  projected  image 
lends  itself  to  different  interpretations  of  his  inner  character.  Indeed,  since  Dorian’s  own 
opinions  seem  to  develop  from  the  influence  of  Basil  and  Henry,  he  can  never  exert  his 
own  will  in  a manner  independent  from  the  beliefs  of  his  two  mentors.  Dorian  himself  is 
an  empty  signifier  to  Basil  and  Henry;  like  a work  of  art,  his  significance  depends  entirely 
on  the  intellectual  bent  of  his  interpreters.  Thus  to  BasU,  Dorian  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  his  portrait;  because  he  merely  reflects,  Basil  beheves  that  he  has  no  personal  agency 
and  can  thus  conclude  that  Dorian’s  beauty  renders  him  an  innocent.  To  Henry,  Dorian 
represents  the  work  of  art  as  commodity.  Henry’s  repeated  exhortations  to  Dorian  to 
experiment  with  his  sensuality,  to  derive  pleasure  through  his  youth  and  beauty  and  to 
exhibit  himself  to  the  public  whenever  possible,  is  a thinly- veiled  urging  for  Dorian  to  offer 
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himself  socially  and  sexually  for  public  consumption.  As  a result,  Henry’s  relationship  to 
Dorian  is  that  of  a purveyor  of  art  rather  than  as  a creator.  Basil  may  get  artistic 
satisfaction  from  having  secured  Dorian  into  the  world  of  art,  but  Henry’s  satisfaction 
comes  from  seeing  Dorian  circulating  among  the  upper  classes. 

It  is  through  Henry’s  relationship  to  Dorian  that  Wilde’s  narrative  turns  darkly 

ironic.  The  transition  Dorian  makes  from  Basil’s  innocent  passive  muse  to  Henry’s 

decadent  protege  marks,  according  to  Wilde,  a marked  deterioration  in  his  status  as  art. 

Indeed,  the  more  Dorian  indulges  in  corrupt  behavior,  the  less  Dorian  exudes  an  image  of 

purity  and  disinterestedness  representative  of  Basil’s  conception  of  art.  In  actuality, 

according  to  the  definition  put  forth  by  Mark  Sagoff,  Dorian  exhibits  more  of  the  qualities 

pertaining  to  a forgery  than  to  a genuine  work  of  art.  As  Sagoff  remarks. 

While  minute,  yet  important,  differences  may  be  assumed  to  exist  between 
originals  and  reproductions,  these  differences  are  likely  to  favour  the  copy. 
The  reason  is  the  one  we  noted:  old  paintings  deteriorate;  a forgery, 
therefore,  may  look  more  like  the  original  looked  at  its  creation  than  the 
original  now  resembles  its  former  self''' 

With  Sagoff  s definition,  Dorian’s  authenticity  becomes  reversed — it  is  the  painting  that  is 
deemed  the  original  work  of  art  and  Dorian  himself  who  is  the  copy.  And  true  to  form, 
the  original  is  locked  away,  accessible  to  almost  no  one,  while  the  copy  circulates 
endlessly  among  the  public.  Indeed,  part  of  Dorian’s  corruption  is  that  he  circulates  too 
much.  Instead  of  remaining  the  social  darling  of  the  upper  classes,  he  crosses  class  lines 
too  freely  and  mixes  classes  to  suit  his  whims.  As  Dorian  snipes  to  Basil,  “You  ask  me 
about  Henry  Ashton  and  young  Perth.  Did  I teach  the  one  his  vices,  and  the  other  his 
debauchery?  If  Kent’s  silly  son  takes  his  wife  from  the  streets,  what  is  that  to  me?  If 
Adrian  Singleton  writes  his  friend’s  name  across  a biU,  am  I his  keeper”  (118)?  The 
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implication  behind  Dorian’s  outburst  is  that  he  takes  pleasure  in  inciting  these  formerly 
respectable  gentlemen  to  cross  into  both  the  lower  and  the  criminal  classes.  Furthermore, 
Dorian  himself  frequents  the  opium  dens  of  London’s  East  End.  Dorian’s  corruption  is 
evidenced  in  the  novel  not  by  his  actions  which  remain  deliberately  vague  in  the  narrative, 
but  by  his  threat  to  the  integrity  of  the  upper  classes.  Like  a forgery  which  is  passed  off  as 
a genuine  work  of  art,  Dorian  subverts  the  exclusivity  of  his  class  and  therefore  endangers 
its  integrity. 

The  transformation  of  Dorian  from  art  to  forgery  signals  Wilde’s  anxiety  that  art, 
left  unchecked,  could  deteriorate  into  noise.  As  Henry  tells  Dorian,  “To  me.  Beauty  is  the 
wonder  of  wonders.  It  is  only  shallow  people  who  do  not  judge  by  appearances.  The  true 
mystery  of  the  world  is  the  visible,  not  the  invisible”  (23).  But  Dorian  fundamentally 
misunderstands  Henry’s  poetic  musings  about  the  potential  of  art  in  society.  For  Henry, 
as  for  Basil  in  a lesser  degree,  art  is  essentially  abstract,  something  that  can  exist  only  as 
an  intellectual  function.  He  himself  lives  by  that  creed,  talking  about  art’s  potential  for 
human  behavior  but  never  attempting  to  put  his  theories  into  practice.  As  Basil  chides  him 
in  one  instance,  “You  never  say  a moral  thing,  and  you  never  do  a wrong  thing.  Your 
cynicism  is  simply  a pose”  (10).  Dorian,  however,  interprets  Henry’s  words  literally,  and 
this  is  where  he  makes  his  error.  Henry’s  statements  are  contemplative  exercises;  as  such, 
they  cannot  work  in  practice.  Dorian,  in  his  use  of  Henry’s  words  in  order  to  make  his 
own  desires  art,  tries  to  refute  the  belief  that  art  stands  apart  from  everyday  practices. 
Human  beings,  because  of  their  own  dynamism,  cannot  in  truth  become  art,  and  Dorian’s 
attempt  violates  the  principles  of  both  art  and  humanity,  hence  his  inability  to  keep  his 


persona  cohesive. 
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Wilde’s  dictum  in  “The  Critic  as  Artist,”  that  an  individual  should  construct  himself 
according  to  artistic  principles,  seems  to  fall  apart  as  Dorian’s  behavior  becomes  more  and 
more  destructive  throughout  the  course  of  the  novel.  Wilde  implies  in  the  novel,  however, 
that  the  problem  with  Dorian’s  actions  is  not  necessarily  that  he  is  trying  to  live  his  life 
through  art,  but  that  he  has  a narrow  comprehension  of  what  art  is.  He  sees  art  and 
sensual  gratification  as  interchangeable,  betraying  Basil’s  belief  of  art  as  a sanctified 
relationship  between  two  people  and  even  Henry’s  belief  that  the  pursuit  of  new  pleasures 
and  experiences  are  separate  from  the  sphere  of  art.  Dorian’s  interpretation  is  based 
largely  on  his  own  vanity  rather  than  on  an  intellectual  consideration  of  the  nature  of  art 
and  his  vanity  inevitably  leads  to  a form  of  narcissism  on  his  part.  The  only  person  to 
whom  Dorian  seeks  to  give  pleasure  with  his  persona  is  himself  The  more  intent  he 
becomes  on  developing  his  persona,  the  more  he  shuts  himself  off  from  the  world. 

Dorian’s  failing  is  that  he  is  unable  to  use  his  persona  to  form  relationships  with  others,  a 
negation  of  Wilde’s  belief  that  persona  is  at  the  center  of  interpersonal  exchanges.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  novel,  he  merely  reflects  both  Basil  and  Henry’s  ideas  about  beauty;  as  he 
grows  increasingly  corrupt,  his  short-lived  friendships  and  romances  only  serve  to  feed  his 
own  sensations.  As  Elaine  Smith  notes,  “Dorian  Gray,  for  all  his  dalliances,  leads  a life 
devoid  of  true  fiiendship  and  imderstanding.  In  his  search  for  tactile  sensations,  he 
destroys  anyone — male  or  female — ^who  attempts  emotional  closeness.”*^  Indeed,  save 
for  the  intermittent  company  of  Lord  Henry,  we  frequently  find  Dorian  without 
companionship.  If  Dorian  is  supposed  to  be  the  leader  of  Henry’s  “new  Hedonism,”  he 
fails,  because  he  is  unable  to  amass  any  followers.  And  the  reason  he  has  no  followers  is 
that  the  only  disciple  he  truly  is  interested  in  courting  is  himself 
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Dorian’s  failure  is  largely  due  to  his  misapplication  of  the  aesthetic  lifestyle. 

Rather  than  having  art  enable  his  humanity,  he  uses  art  to  replace  it.  Art  signifies 

perfection  in  the  novel  only  because  it  at  the  same  time  represents  immobility  and 

stagnation,  qualities  antithetical  to  the  human  experience.  In  order  to  become  a work  of 

art,  Dorian  essentially  has  to  deny  his  own  humanity  which  includes  a sense  of 

accountability  to  a higher  moral  order.  Dorian,  upon  realizing  that  the  portrait,  not  him, 

manifests  the  signs  of  his  interior  life,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that,  like  a work  of  art,  he 

is  immune  to  change,  presumably  immune  to  death,  and  thus  Jfree  to  act  without  any  fear 

of  retribution  in  this  world  or  the  next: 

For  there  would  be  a real  pleasure  in  watching  [the  picture  change].  He 
would  be  able  to  follow  his  mind  into  its  secret  places.  This  portrait  would 
be  to  him  the  most  magical  of  mirrors.  As  it  had  revealed  to  him  his  own 
body,  so  it  would  reveal  to  him  his  own  soul.  And  when  winter  came  upon 
it,  he  would  still  be  standing  where  spring  trembles  on  the  verge  of 
summer.  When  the  blood  crept  fi-om  its  face,  and  left  behind  a pallid  mask 
of  chalk  with  leaden  eyes,  he  would  keep  the  gleimour  of  boyhood.  Not 
one  blossom  of  his  loveliness  would  ever  fade.  Not  one  pulse  of  his  life 
would  ever  weaken.  Like  the  gods  of  the  Greeks,  he  would  be  strong,  and 
fleet,  and  joyous.  What  did  it  matter  what  happened  to  the  coloured  image 
on  the  canvas?  He  would  be  safe.  That  was  everything.  (84) 

For  Dorian,  the  realization  that  the  portrait  will  assume  both  the  chronological  and 

allegorical  effects  of  his  actions  liberates  him  to  become  the  living  work  of  art — a thing  of 

beauty  and  fascination,  perhaps,  but  also  a thing  living  outside  both  the  social  and  moral 

codes  of  everyday  life.  In  fact,  the  thrill  Dorian  receives  fi'om  seeing  the  picture  change  is 

a narcissistic  one.  Not  only  will  his  own  reflection  take  the  form  of  a work  of  art,  but  he 

now  is  free  from  the  need  to  form  relationships  for  personal  gratification.  Moreover, 

Dorian’s  epiphany  points  to  the  fact  that  the  transparent  relationship  between  surface 

image  and  interior  life  has  been  fragmented  into  two  seemingly  separate  entities.  With  the 
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threat  to  his  beauty,  not  to  mention  the  threat  of  death  and  final  judgement  removed, 
Dorian  no  longer  needs  to  foster  a relationship  with  the  world. 

So  Dorian  retreats,  like  Huysmans’s  Des  Esseintes,  into  his  own  aestheticized 
space  and  spends  years  studying  such  inanimate  artifacts  as  jewels  and  textiles.  Everything 
that  Dorian  looks  at  becomes  another  mirror  in  which  he  can  admire  his  own  reflection;  his 
yellow  book,  for  example,  “seemed  to  him  to  contain  the  story  of  his  own  life,  written 
before  he  had  lived  it”  (99).'^  His  objects  of  study  are  meant  for  his  own  gratification  and 
also  as  a displacement  for  his  own  latent  feelings  of  guilt  and  unease;  they  are  “to  be  to 
him  means  of  forgetfulness.  Modes  by  which  he  could  escape,  for  a season,  from  the  fear 
that  seemed  to  him  at  times  almost  too  great  to  be  borne”  (109).  As  the  portrait  becomes 
more  and  more  grotesque  (and  more  unlike  his  reflection),  he  turns  to  embroideries, 
perfirmes  and  stones  for  identification.  However,  these  objects,  as  Dorian  reads  them,  are 
merely  signs  of  the  historical  decadent  figures  portrayed  in  the  yellow  book.  In  order  to 
fully  integrate  them  into  his  own  persona,  Dorian  begins  to  exhibit  the  notoriety  of  these 
historical  figures,  cross-dressing  like  Anne  de  Joyeuse  and  engaging  in  debauched 
behavior  like  Pietro  Riario.  Significantly,  men  who  murdered  the  women  they  loved,  such 
as  Fillippo,  Duke  of  Milan,  and  Sigismondo  Malatesta,  figure  heavily  in  Dorian’s 
fascination.  He  uses  these  legends  as  a means  of  forgetting  Sibyl  Vane  and  by  rationalizing 
his  latent  guUt  by  “look[ing]  on  evil  simply  as  a mode  through  which  he  could  realize  his 
conception  of  the  beautiful”  (115).  Like  the  material  goods  he  is  obsessed  with,  these 
historical  figures  serve  to  adorn  his  persona  by  misdirecting  his  audience.  Dorian  uses  his 
youth  and  beauty,  as  well  as  his  increased  sophistication,  to  tacitly  gainsay  accusations  of 
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his  corruption.  Even  as  certain  members  of  society  shun  him,  artists  such  as  Basil  and 
women  such  as  Lady  Narborough  still  cannot  look  beyond  his  image. 

The  relationship  between  Dorian  and  his  portrait  and  the  consequential  narcissism 
that  Dorian  exhibits  points  towards  Wilde’s  anxiety  about  the  limits  of  persona.  For 
Wilde,  persona  can  be  a form  of  performance  or  a form  of  art,  but  either  requires  interplay 
with  an  audience  in  order  to  fully  realize  persona.  Exchanging  a persona  with  a lifeless 
object,  even  a work  of  art  itself,  can  result  in  the  disintegration  of  the  persona.  In 
Dorian’s  case,  even  before  his  death  he  shows  signs  of  ennui.  “I  wish  I could  love,”  he 
complains  to  Henry,  “[b]ut  I seem  to  have  lost  the  passion,  and  forgotten  the  desire.  I am 
too  much  concentrated  on  myself  My  own  personality  has  become  a burden  to  me.  I 
want  to  escape,  to  go  away,  to  forget”  (156).  Persona,  according  to  Wilde,  is  always 
created  in  a state  of  flux,  whether  as  the  result  of  an  exchange  between  individuals  or  as 
the  result  of  an  ongoing  process  of  development.  It  is  art  of  a kinetic  type.  Moreover, 
persona  is  meant  to  inspire  interpretation  in  its  audience.  Thus  in  order  to  develop, 
persona  must  refer  constantly  to  things  external  to  itself  In  Dorian’s  case,  when  his 
persona  refers  to  his  portrait  only — as  the  beautiful  work  of  art  with  no  soul — he  cannot 
develop.  He  can  only  degenerate. 

Although  Wilde  repeatedly  implies  that  Dorian  needs  to  be  accountable  to  some 
higher  moral  order,  he  also  stresses  repeatedly  that  society  is  the  last  place  in  which  this 
moral  order  can  be  found.  AH  external  attempts  to  thwart  Dorian  consistently  fail:  Basil’s 
attempts  to  convince  Dorian  of  his  wrongdoing  ends  in  his  murder,  Alan  Campbell’s  feeble 
protestations  culminate  in  his  suicide  and,  most  notably,  James  Vane’s  attempts  to  avenge 
his  sister’s  death  end  in  his  absurdly  accidental  death.  Moreover,  despite  Dorian’s  well- 
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publicized  actions,  he  continues  to  be  sought  after  for  society  teas  and  dinners.  Indeed, 
the  rumors  surrounding  Dorian  which  caused  Basil  such  dismay  seem  to  be  hardly  noticed 
by  the  society  doyennes  who  beg  for  Dorian’s  company.  Lady  Narborough  siuns  up  her 
set’s  regard  for  Dorian  when  she  tells  him,  “[Y]ou  are  made  to  be  good — ^you  look  so 
good”  (138).  Even  within  society’s  fashionable  circles,  Dorian’s  role  is  mostly  to  be  an 
object  of  beauty;  most  of  the  repartee  involves  Henry,  with  Dorian  sitting  quietly  on  the 
sidelines.  Dorian  is  important  to  this  circle  as  a form  of  decoration  rather  than  as  an  active 
participant,  and  because  of  his  ornamental  purpose,  he  is  never  called  upon  to  display  any 
integrity  of  character.  Dorian  is  meant  to  circulate  between  social  gatherings  and  simply 
project  his  own  image  in  order  to  brighten  his  surroxmdings.  The  upper  classes,  Wilde 
implies,  enable  Dorian’s  corruption  because  they  view  him  as  a consumable  object;  they 
deny  Dorian’s  subjectivity  through  their  insistence  that  Dorian  unceasingly  perform  for 
them. 

Wilde’s  anxiety  about  persona  manifests  itself  in  Dorian  Gray  through  the  image 
of  the  beautiful  boy  who  misunderstands  his  own  role  in  aesthetic  culture.  As  he  writes  in 
the  Preface  to  the  novel,  “All  art  is  at  once  surface  and  symbol.  Those  who  go  beneath 
the  surface  do  so  at  their  peril.  Those  who  read  the  symbol  do  so  at  their  peril”  (3).  For 
Wilde,  persona’s  greatest  hazard  is  that  it  exists  within  a society  where  most  of  the 
inhabitants  are  incapable  of  interpreting  it  correctly.  The  novel  is  in  a sense  a horror  story 
about  the  consequences  which  befall  a Philistine  culture  that  wilfully  misreads  persona. 

For  Wilde,  the  proper  appreciation  of  persona  can  potentially  make  the  difference  between 
living  in  a culture  based  on  art  or  a culture  based  on  the  repression  of  art.  Failing  to  treat 
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persona  as  a synthesis  of  art  and  the  individual  will  not  make  art  disappear,  but  it  will 
pervert  it,  turning  the  beautiiul  boy  into  a moral  grotesque. 

“Me,  Thou  Didst  Never  See”;  Salome  and  Persona 
Although  Wilde  began  writing  Salome  in  1891,  he  had  toyed  with  the  idea  of 
contributing  to  the  vast  body  of  nineteenth-century  literature  on  the  Biblical  figure  for 
some  time  prior  to  beginning  the  play.  Wilde  was  familiar  with  the  iconography  that  had 
sprung  up  aroimd  Salome  in  the  decades  prior  to  his  drama,  from  Flaubert’s  “Herodias”  to 
Mallarme’s  unfinished  poem  “Herodiade”  to  the  Moreau  paintings  of  Salome  immortalized 
by  J.K.  Huysmans  in  A Rebours,  to  name  a few.  From  the  beginning,  however,  Wilde 
planned  to  distinguish  his  portrayal  of  Salome  fi-om  those  of  the  writers  and  painters 
before  him;  he  found,  for  example,  previous  depictions  of  the  princess  by  artists  such  as 
Leonardo  and  Dtirer  unsatisfactory.  The  Salome  of  Wilde’s  drama  differs  also  fi-om  her 
previous  literary  incarnations.  In  Flaubert’s  story,  for  instance,  Herodias  is  the  instigator 
of  both  Salome’s  dance  and  request  for  John  the  Baptist’s  head.  Salome  is  a pawn  in 
Herodias’s  struggle  for  power  with  Herod  in  Flaubert’s  story.  Wilde,  by  giving  Salome 
her  own  motive  for  dancing  before  Herod,  gives  back  to  the  princess  a measure  of 
subjectivity  that  had  been  denied  her  since  the  Bible  omitted  her  name  fi'om  its  tale  of 
John’s  beheading. 

Of  all  the  previous  depictions  of  Salome,  the  paintings  by  Gustave  Moreau,  and 
especially  Huysmans’s  description  of  them,  influenced  Wilde  the  most  in  his  conception  of 
the  princess.  According  to  Richard  EUmann,  Wilde  liked  to  recite  the  passages  in  A 
Rebours  about  the  Moreau  paintings.'’  From  the  beginning,  Wilde  conceived  of  Salome 
iconically.  Wilde  saw  Salome  as  the  representation  of  all  the  unspoken  impulses  and 
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desires  in  Dorian  Gray.  Yet  Wilde  takes  his  character  of  Salome  further  than  he  does 
Dorian.  Not  only  does  his  Salome  articulate  the  motivations  that  are  kept  concealed  in 
Dorian  Gray,  but  WUde  gives  her  a justification  for  her  actions  that  he  deliberately  keeps 
ambiguous  with  Dorian. 

Indeed,  Wilde’s  conception  of  Salome  attributed  to  her  a great  deal  more 
subjectivity  than  Dorian.  Originally,  Wilde  intended  to  call  his  drama  The  Decapitation  of 
Salome  and  planned  to  have  Salome  become  a saint  at  the  play’s  end.'*  Although  he 
abandoned  that  idea  in  favor  of  exploiting  the  legacy  of  Salome  as  a femme  fatale,  vestiges 
of  the  more  hagiographic  version  remain  in  the  play.  Wilde’s  Salome  is  an  attempt  to 
combine  her  iconic  reputation  with  a more  psychologically-based  portrait.  It  is  sometimes 
an  uneasy  mix  in  the  play;  the  aesthetic  discourse  and  intoning  language  of  the  play  divert 
from  Salome’s  character  and  encourage  looking  at  her  only  as  an  image  rather  than  as  a 
motivated  character.  John  Paul  Riquelme,  representing  the  views  of  several  critics, 
argues,  “Any  interpretation  that  understands  Salome’s  language  as  realistic,  that  is,  as  a 
transparent  vehicle  for  rendering  the  thoughts  of  a psychologically  believable  character, 
presents  a distorted  view  of  the  play.”'^  Such  a view  overlooks  the  point  Wilde  is  making 
in  the  play  about  the  dangers  involved  in  treating  Salome  exclusively  as  an  image.  While 
Riquelme  is  right  in  cautioning  against  looking  at  Salome  as  a realistic  discourse,  he 
dismisses  the  possibility  that  Wilde  is  juxtaposing  psychological  realism  with  aesthetic 
discourse  in  order  to  argue  that,  by  privileging  the  effects  of  the  language  over  its  content, 
the  audience  commits  the  same  errors  against  Salome  that  the  other  characters  in  the  play 
do,  appreciating  her  image  at  the  expense  of  her  subjectivity.  Thus,  in  examining  the 
consequences  of  such  a view,  Wilde  includes  the  audience  as  being  complicit  in  the 
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fundamental  problem  of  the  play,  overlooking  the  anger  and  destructiveness  inherent  in 
Salome’s  persona. 

For  Salome  in  effect  extends  and  complicates  the  argument  WUde  puts  forth  in 
Dorian  Gray,  namely  that  when  control  over  persona  is  taken  away  from  the  individual 
behind  it,  the  individual’s  desires  and  will  threaten  to  pervert  his  or  her  persona. 

Moreover,  Salome  shows,  as  Dorian  Gray  did  previously,  that  through  the  misreading  of 
persona,  an  individual  can  assume  a sort  of  power  which  threatens  to  the  established 
order  of  things.  Salome  in  fact  blatantly  expresses  the  will,  desire  and  quest  for  power 
that  Dorian  Gray  leaves  ambiguous;  as  Christopher  Nassaar  notes,  “Salome  sheds 
Dorian’s  inhibitions  and  emerges  as  an  unrestrained  sexual  murderess.”^® 

The  character  of  Salome  suggests  that  persona  has  a greater  importance  for  the 
female  performer.  As  a dancer  and  an  icon  of  beauty,  Salome  is,  as  several  scholars  have 
noted,  particularly  susceptible  to  the  male  gaze.  Furthermore,  her  status  as  a woman  who 
can  perform  implies  that  her  persona  is  vulnerable  to  chameleon-like  change.  After  having 
written  Salome,  Wilde  had  hoped  that  Sarah  Bernhardt  would  perform  the  role.  As 
Riquelme  points  out,  casting  the  middle-aged  Bernhardt  as  Salome  would  have 
discouraged  the  audience  from  interpreting  the  play  literally.^'  Bernhardt,  herself  one  of 
Wilde’s  models  for  the  projection  of  a persona,  would  also  have  underscored  his  argument 
that  Salome’s  persona  is  what  is  under  siege  in  the  play.  Presumably,  as  the  audience 
looks  at  Salome,  they  would  see  not  only  Wilde’s  character,  but  the  Salomes  of  past 
writers  and  artists,  as  weU  as  Bernhardt’s  persona.  Wilde’s  Salome  therefore  is  trapped 
within  her  own  persona  as  the  epitome  of  the  femme  fatale  and  his  play,  rather  than  being 
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a literal  retelling  of  the  Biblical  story,  becomes  an  exploration  of  the  limits  of  persona  and 
of  its  symbolic  value. 

In  Salome,  the  moon  serves  as  a metaphor  for  the  empty  canvas  and  for  Salome 
herself  Like  Dorian  Gray,  the  moon  assumes  whatever  significance  the  viewer  accords  to 
it.  In  the  play,  the  moon  is  a “dead  woman”  according  to  Herodias’s  Page,  a “princess” 
according  to  the  Syrian  Narraboth,  a “mad  woman”  according  to  Herod,  and  “money”  and 
a “virgin”  according  to  Salome  herself  These  descriptions  of  the  moon  reveal  the  various 
watchers’  desires  for  Salome,  up  to  a point.  More  specifically,  however,  the  descriptions 
point  to  the  way  their  desires  construct  their  respective  states  of  mind.  For  instance,  the 
“dead  woman”  of  the  Page’s  vision  can  be  attributed  partially  to  a moment  of  prescience 
on  his  part  (about  either  Salome’s  or  Narraboth’s  irnininent  demise)  and  partially  to  his 
jealousy  of  Narraboth’s  fascination  with  Salome.  Herod’s  image  of  the  moon  as  a “mad 
woman”  is  based  upon  his  uncontrollable  desire  for  Salome.  Indeed,  his  lust  for  her  will 
eventually  cause  him  to  make  the  mad  gesture  of  offering  her  whatever  she  wants 
provided  she  satisfies  his  desire.  In  light  of  Herod’s  perspective,  Salome’s  view  of  the 
moon  as  both  “money”  and  a “virgin”  points  to  her  awareness  that  her  body,  at  least  as  far 
as  Herod  is  concerned,  has  an  exchangeable  value.  Interestingly,  the  only  figure  who  sees 
nothing  in  the  moon  but  its  own  image  is  Herodias,  who  snipes  at  Herod  that  “the  moon  is 
the  moon.”  By  virtue  of  her  refusal  to  interpret  the  moon,  Herodias  displays  her 
unwillingness  to  acknowledge  her  daughter’s  importance  to  these  men,  underscored  by  her 
admonitions  to  Herod  that  he  “looks  too  much  upon  her.”  (It  is  worth  noting  that  the 
Page  is  also  upset  when  his  loved  one,  Narraboth,  “looks  too  much”  upon  Salome.) 

Salome  poses  a distinct  threat  to  Herodias.  As  Herod  has  a history  of  taking  the  women 
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he  likes  to  look  upon,  the  possibility  exists  for  Salome  to  usurp  her  mother’s  throne.  For 
Herodias,  then,  Salome  possesses  a power  through  her  desirability  that  has  the  potential  to 
usurp  Herodias’ s position.  Salome’s  connection  to  the  moon,  then,  threatens  to 
destabilize  the  power  held  by  the  other  woman  in  the  court.  Because  of  this,  she  is 
isolated  from  her  mother. 

Thus  Salome  is  set  up  from  the  beginning  as  being  a woman  whose  persona  is  a 
figure  of  iconic  beauty  and  an  object  of  sexual  desire,  and  not  much  else.  The  danger  in 
this,  according  to  WUde,  is  that  Salome  indeed  has  a will  and  desires  of  her  own,  but 
because  of  her  position  in  the  play  has  no  outlet  to  express  them.  Hanna  B.  Lewis  notes 
that  “Salome  is  presented  as  a ‘fait  accompli’”^  and  the  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
characters  in  the  play  have  conspired  to  keep  Salome  from  expressing  her  subjectivity;  as 
an  object  of  the  gaze,  Salome  is  kept  inanimate  and  stagnant.  But  Salome’s  status  as  an 
object  is  misleading.  Since  she  cannot  exert  her  own  power  in  creating  her  own  persona, 
her  fiixstration  and  resentment  cause  her  to  seek  other  avenues  for  power.  A persona, 
cautions  Wilde,  is  neither  static  nor  inanimate.  It  generates  its  own  energies  which,  if  not 
used  to  develop  itself,  may  emerge  in  dangerous  and  destructive  ways.  Salome  is  a femme 
fatale  in  Wilde’s  play  because  her  limited  ability  to  exert  her  will  causes  her  power  to  be 
perverted. 

Because  of  the  emphasis  Wilde  places  upon  the  act  of  looking,  the  play  in  large 
part  attempts  to  negotiate  between  the  dangers  of  looking  too  much  and  the  dangers  of 
not  looking  enough.  As  Brad  Bucknell  notes,  “There  is  almost  no  one  in  the  play  who  is 
not  involved  in  some  kind  of  projection,  some  kind  of  complex  interplay  between  the  eye 
and  the  object  of  vision. Because  this  interplay  takes  the  form  of  a narcissistic 
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relationship  with  the  self,  in  that  the  object  of  vision,  Salome,  invariably  takes  the  form  of 
the  viewer’s  desires,  an  excess  of  looking  leads  to  destruction,  as  evidenced  by  both 
Narraboth’s  suicide  and  Herod’s  unwitting  murder  of  Jokanaan.  Looking  at  Salome  for 
any  length  of  time  leads  to  the  consumption  of  the  self  by  its  own  desire.  Salome,  for 
instance,  compels  Narraboth  to  do  her  bidding  with  the  promise  of  a future  look  and 
Narraboth  commits  suicide  because  of  his  inability  to  cope  with  Salome  looking  at 
someone  else.  Looking  at  Salome  is  an  attempt  to  own  Salome,  to  turn  her  into  the 
Salome  each  one  who  looks  at  her  wants  her  to  be.  Salome’s  persona  is  therefore 
malleable;  the  image  she  projects  shifts  according  to  the  desires  of  those  who  encounter 
her.  And  the  mistake  the  characters  make  regarding  her  persona  is  to  think  that  Salome, 
because  she  does  not  look  at  herself^  can  claim  no  ownership  over  her  own  persona.  This 
is  the  same  warning  that  Wilde  evoked  in  Dorian  Gray — like  Dorian,  Salome’s  awareness 
of  the  effect  her  own  persona  has  on  other  characters  leads  her  to  wield  a certain  power 
over  their  perceptions.  But  Salome’s  relationship  to  her  own  persona  is  refracted  through 
the  perceptions  of  the  other  characters.  Since  she  is  seen  as  an  object  of  desire,  she  can 
only  act  out  of  desire,  alienated  from  any  moral  or  even  rational  judgement  on  her  part 
that  might  mitigate  her  choices. 

Of  course,  the  only  character  who  steadfastly  refuses  to  look  at  Salome  is 
Jokanaan.  Critics  have  long  charged  Jokanaan  with  being  an  oral  rather  than  a visual 
character  and  this  is  true  to  a great  extent,  but  Jokanaan  is  more  image-sensitive  than  they 
have  given  him  credit  for  being.  Jokanaan  speaks  in  images;  his  prophecies  of  the  coming 
of  Christ  are  evocative  word-paintings.  “The  son  of  man  hath  come,”  he  intones.  “The 
centaurs  have  hidden  themselves  in  the  rivers,  and  the  sirens  have  left  the  rivers,  and  are 
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lying  beneath  the  leaves  of  the  forest”  (555).  More  importantly,  as  Jokanaan  is  forced  to 
engage  with  Herod’s  court,  his  language  becomes  even  more  descriptive.  He  cries  about 
Herodias,  “Where  is  she  who  gave  herself  unto  the  Captains  of  Assyria,  who  have 
baldricks  on  their  loins,  and  tiaras  of  divers  colours  on  their  heads?  Where  is  she  who 
hath  given  herself  to  the  young  men  of  Egypt,  who  are  clothed  in  fine  linen  and  purple, 
whose  shields  are  of  gold,  whose  helmets  are  of  silver,  whose  bodies  are  mighty?”  (557) 
Jokanaan’s  aesthetic  prose  ties  him  to  the  men  of  Herod’s  court,  particularly  Herod 
himself  and,  to  a lesser  degree,  the  Page.  He  speaks  about  Herodias  in  terms  of 
commodities,  categorizing  her  and  by  extension  Salome  as  the  sum  of  her  material  goods. 
This  is  where  Jokanaan  errs  with  respect  to  Salome  and  where  precisely  he  makes  the 
same  mistake  as  Herod:  by  being  unable  to  see  Salome  as  anything  other  than  a 
materialistic  creature,  he  dismisses  the  passion  and  the  rage  underlying  Salome’s  actions 
and  therefore  underestimates  her  reaction  to  him. 

For  the  one  thing  that  characterizes  Salome  above  all  else  is  her  resentment  against 
being  limited  by  her  visuality,  particularly  when  this  visuality  fragments  her  into  fetishized 
parts.  Herod,  the  man  who  desires  Salome,  is  fixated  upon  her  mouth;  to  him,  it  is  a 
symbol  of  sexual  orality,  and  Herod  heightens  his  desire  of  Salome  by  both  infantilizing 
her  and  linking  her  mouth  directly  to  intoxicating  wine  and  fertile  fiaiit.  About  the  wine, 
Herod  says,  “Dip  into  it  thy  little  red  lips,  that  I may  drain  the  cup”  (562),  and,  when  he 
asks  her  to  eat  some  fiviit,  he  asserts,  “I  love  to  see  in  a finit  the  mark  of  thy  little  teeth. 
Bite  but  a little  of  this  fruit  and  then  I vdll  eat  what  is  left”  (562).  With  these  requests, 
Herod  makes  clear  that  Salome  is  an  object  of  desire  that  he,  as  king,  has  the  power  to 
consume  sexually,  by  literally  consuming  the  fiuit  and  wine  bearing  the  mark  of  Salome’s 
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fetishized  mouth.  When  Salome  resists  Herod’s  advances,  by  maintaining  that  she  is 
neither  thirsty  nor  hungry,  Herod  petulantly  turns  on  her  mother  and  then  offers  Salome 
Herodias’s  throne  to  sit  on.  His  impMcation  is  that  if  Salome  allows  her  beauty  to  be 
exploited,  then  she  can  achieve  the  power  of  a queen.  However,  the  power  that  Herod 
offers  Salome  is  qualified,  since  she  can  only  flourish  by  being  bounded  by  the  parameters 
of  his  desire  for  her.  Moreover,  Herod  makes  it  plain  that  his  desire,  by  focusing 
exclusively  on  her  sexualized  parts,  dismisses  Salome  as  a subjective  entity.  By  treating 
Salome  as  an  object,  Herod  neglects  the  fact  that  Salome  too  can  see,  can  desire,  and  can 
use  the  power  she  possesses  as  princess  of  the  court  to  her  own  ends. 

When  Salome  focuses  her  desire  on  Jokanaan,  she  pointedly  appropriates  Herod’s 
seductive  discourse,  as  if  by  doing  so,  she  gets  to  appropriate  his  power.  Like  Herod’s 
fixation  on  her  mouth  and  teeth,  Salome’s  desire  for  Jokanaan  takes  the  form  of  ever- 
increasing  synecdoche,  first  concentrating  on  his  body,  then  his  hair,  then  his  mouth. 
Salome  also  speaks  in  the  aesthetic  discourse  used  by  the  men  in  the  play:  “Thy  hair  is  like 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon  . . . that  give  their  shade  to  the  hons  and  to  the  robbers  who  would 
hide  themselves  by  day”  (559).  Salome  purposefully  ignores  what  Jokanaan  is  saying  in 
order  that  she  may  look  at  him.  Like  Herod,  Salome  overlooks  Jokanaan’ s subjectivity  in 
favor  of  an  appreciation  of  his  body,  an  aggressive  move  that  she  is  clearly  not  that 
comfortable  with,  since  she  appears  to  be  unsure  of  what  tack  she  should  take  in  her 
attempt  at  seduction.  Jokanaan’ s body,  to  Salome,  is  “white  like  the  lilies  of  the  field” 

(558) ,  then  it  is  “like  a leper”and  “like  a whitened  sepulchre  full  of  loathsome  things” 

(559) ,  moving  fi-om  an  image  of  fertility  to  an  image  of  decay.  His  hair  is  first  “like 
clusters  of  grapes”  (559),  but  Salome  changes  this  description  to  “a  crown  of  thorns  which 
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they  have  placed  on  thy  forehead”  and  “a  knot  of  black  serpents  writhing  around  thy  neck” 
(559).  In  her  attempted  seduction,  Salome  draws  her  imagery  from  Jokanaan’s  BibUcal 
story.  The  leper  is  obviously  Lazarus,  raised  by  Christ  from  the  dead.  The  “whitened 
sepulchre”  is  a reference  to  Christ’s  criticism  of  the  Jewish  practice  of  painting  tombs 
white  in  order  to  purify  them.  Christ  chastises  the  Jews  for  this  practice  because  the  coat 
of  paint  provides  a superficial  veneer  of  cleanliness.  He  rebukes  the  Jewish  elders  by 
claiming  that  they  “are  like  whitewashed  tombs  which  on  the  outside  appear  beautiful,  but 
inside  they  are  full  of  dead  men’s  bones  and  all  uncleanness”  (Matthew  23:27).  With  this 
allusion,  Salome  turns  the  words  of  Christ  back  onto  Jokanaan,  focusing  not  only  on  his 
surface  qualities  but  implicitly  accusing  him  of  believing  that  her  surface  beauty  necessarily 
conceals  a degenerated  interior. 

Salome’s  description  of  Jokanaan’s  hair  contains,  besides  the  clear  reference  to 
Christ’s  crown  of  thorns  worn  at  the  Crucifixion,  another  allusion  to  the  Biblical  story  of 
John  the  Baptist.  Jokanaan,  in  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  is  preaching  in  the 
wilderness  of  Judea,  clad,  as  the  First  Soldier  in  Salome  reiterates,  in  “camel’s  hair,  and 
round  his  loins  he  had  a leathern  belt”  (554).^'*  The  “knot  of  vipers”  refers  to  the  epithet 
“brood  of  vipers”  hurled  by  Jokanaan  at  the  Pharisees  and  Saduccees,  who  insincerely 
request  to  be  baptized  (Matthew  3:7).  In  Salome’s  description,  however,  the  vipers  are 
crawling  around  Jokanaan’s  neck,  threatening  to  strangle  him.  Salome  mocks  Jokanaan 
for  his  intolerance;  the  infidels  that  he  sought  to  bar  from  God’s  grace  literally  return  to 
kill  him. 

When  Salome  shifts  her  gaze  to  Jokanaan’s  mouth,  the  instrument  for  both  his 
prophecies  and  his  censures,  she  has  no  need  to  draw  a Biblical  analogy.  Salome’s  images 
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of  Jokanaan’s  mouth  are  a mix  of  sensuality — she  compares  his  mouth  to  pomegranates 
and  precious  stones — and,  when  she  compares  his  mouth  to  the  blast  of  military  trumpets 
and  the  feet  of  a hunter,  violence.  As  an  object  of  sexual  desire  in  Herod’s  court,  Salome 
is  well  aware  that  passion  is  fraught  with  danger,  and  Wilde  also  uses  the  combination  to 
point  out  that  every  passion  contains  within  it  its  own  potentiality  for  destruction.  It  is  in 
these  successive  attempts  to  seduce  Jokanaan  that  Wilde  inserts  his  most  blatant 
autobiographical  allusion.  Constantly  quarreling  with  Alfred  Douglas  and  still  well-aware 
of  the  stigma  attached  to  his  relationship  with  Douglas,  Wilde  projects  onto  Salome  the 
knowledge  that  passion  is  both  unstable  and  dangerous.  More  importantly,  though,  as 
Eibhar  Walshe  notes,  “Salome  offends  against  a traditional  system  of  male  desire  by 
articulating  her  own,  independent  desire  for  the  body  of  the  Prophet.”^^  As  Salome 
becomes  more  passionate,  she  also  becomes  more  subversive,  and  her  power  over  her  own 
image  (as  the  subject  rather  than  the  object  of  desire)  palpably  grows  until  Herod  quashes 
it  with  his  fetishizing  gaze. 

When  Salome  uses  Biblical  analogies  to  describe  Jokanaan’s  physical  attributes, 
she  throws  Jokanaan’s  perception  of  her  back  in  his  face  because,  as  Martine  Thomas 
points  out,  Salome  and  Jokanaan  “are  unable  to  hear  the  meaning  of  their  mutual  words, 
since  they  only  feel  the  resistance  their  words  imply. Salome  uses  Jokanaan’s  preceded 
reputation  in  order  to  construct  her  perception  of  him.  Whereas  Jokanaan  reviles  Salome 
based  on  his  preconceptions  of  her  as  her  mother’s  daughter,  Salome  uses  established 
preconceptions  of  Jokanaan  to  fuel  her  attraction  towards  him.  Unlike  Jokanaan’s 
treatment  of  her,  Salome  refuses  to  dismiss  him  on  accoimt  of  his  image  as  an  infidel- 
hating  ascetic.  Salome  sees  in  her  fixation  on  Jokanaan’s  image  a way  to  attain  the  power 
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denied  her  as  a perpetual  objeet.  She,  too,  ean  manipulate  perceptions  in  order  to  get  the 
object  of  her  desire  and,  significantly,  she  can  do  so  with  a man  outside  of  Herod’s  court 
hierarchy.  Salome’s  attempted  seduction  of  Jokanaan  is  an  endeavor  to  find  power 
outside  of  the  court  and  particularly  to  find  a form  of  subjective  power,  one  in  which  her 
power  is  not  dependent  on  the  gazes  of  others. 

Salome  and  Jokanaan  thus  relate  to  each  other  fi-om  their  own  isolated 
perceptions.  Elliott  L.  Gilbert  notes  that  the  play  is  “a  veritable  taxonomy  of  solipsism.”^’ 
Just  as  Salome  is  trapped  within  her  visualization  of  Jokanaan,  Jokanaan  is  likewise 
circumscribed  by  how  he  sees  the  princess.  When  he  looks  at  Salome,  he  can  only  see 
Herodias.  When  Salome  introduces  herself  to  him,  Jokanaan  responds  by  crying  out, 
“Back!  Daughter  of  Babylon!”  and  continues,  “Thy  mother  hath  filled  the  earth  with  the 
wine  of  her  iniquities,  and  the  cry  of  her  sins  hath  come  up  to  the  ears  of  God”  (558). 
Jokanaan  refuses  to  look  at  Salome  because  he’s  already  seen  her  before.  Salome’s 
persona,  as  far  as  Jokanaan  is  concerned,  is  not  even  her  own — she  is  merely  a reflection 
of  Herodias.  Jokanaan  denies  Salome  the  right  to  even  have  a persona  that  is  identifiably 
hers,  something  Herod  and  his  court  at  least  grant  her.  His  vision  of  her  is  one  based  on 
preconception;  in  other  words,  when  he  encounters  Salome,  his  image  of  Herodias 
replaces  any  actual  perception  he  might  have  of  her.  As  Austin  E.  Quigley  notes, 
Jokanaan’s  “unwillingness  to  look  at  a woman  as  beautiful  as  Salome  can  suggest 
diminished  ability  somewhere,  weakness  as  well  as  strength.”^*  Jokanaan,  trapped  in  his 
dark  cistern,  is  correspondingly  blinded  by  his  idealism.  By  refiasing  to  look  beyond 
Salome’s  persona,  he  shows  himself  to  be  complicit  in  the  patriarchal  structure  of  the 
court  that  has  defined  Salome  by  her  image. 
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Salome’s  request  for  Jokanaan’s  head  is  thus  predicated  upon  two  things:  her 
resentment  of  Herod’s  incestuous  desire  for  her  and  a more  generalized  resentment  of  the 
fact  that  she  is  constantly  objectified,  even  and  especially  by  Jokanaan.  Herod,  in  order  to 
cajole  Salome  into  performing  this  erotically-coded  action  for  him,  actually  gives  Salome 
the  fi'eedom  to  exert  her  will  in  whatever  fashion  she  desires.  Herod’s  offer  is  in  a sense  a 
sign  of  defeat  for  Salome;  unable  to  exert  her  will  onto  Jokanaan,  Herod’s  offer  makes  it 
clear  that  the  only  power  Salome  can  have  access  to  is  through  her  position  as  an  object  of 
desire.  Thus  her  request  for  Jokanaan’s  head  is  a double  attack  against  Jokanaan,  for 
refiising  to  see  her  as  an  individual  and  not  just  as  a type  of  royal  harlot,  and  against 
Herod,  for  perpetuating  her  objectification  in  order  to  satisfy  his  own  sexual  desire  for  her. 
To  Salome,  both  refusals  to  take  into  account  her  subjectivity  have  contributed  to  her 
request.  As  she  says  in  her  morbid  address  to  the  beheaded  Jokanaan,  “Well,  thou  hast 
seen  thy  God,  Jokanaan,  but  me,  me,  thou  didst  never  see.  If  thou  hadst  seen  me  thou 
wouldst  have  loved  me”  (574). 

Salome’s  death,  noted  tersely  in  the  play  as  a stage  direction,  ultimately  points  to 
the  ambivalence  Wilde  shows  her  in  the  play.  Wilde  at  once  portrays  Seilome  as 
imcontroUable  desire  while  giving  her  motivation  for  such  desire.  In  light  of  this 
ambivalence,  Salome’s  death  appears  to  be  less  a punishment  for  her  actions  than  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  them.  Salome  dies  because,  like  Dorian,  a persona  left 
unchecked  cannot  be  sustained.  And,  as  Dorian’s  final  hypocritical  gesture  towards  Hetty 
seals  his  corrupt  behavior,  Salome’s  final  monologue  brings  the  expression  of  her  desire  to 
completion.  Yet,  like  Dorian,  Salome  realizes  that  unbounded  desire  literally  means  that  it 
will  never  be  satisfied.  She  concedes,  “Neither  the  floods  nor  the  great  waters  can  quench 
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my  passion”  (574).  Salome’s  desire,  breaking  free  from  the  limits  her  persona  imposed  on 
it,  ends  up  consuming  her  as  well. 
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CHAPTER  6 

“THE  SUPERFICIAL  QUALITIES  THAT  LAST”: 
THE  USE  OF  PERSONA  IN  WILDE’S  COMEDIES 


In  1895,  critic  Clement  Scott,  although  no  admirer  of  Wilde,  grudgingly  admitted 
that  “Oscar  Wilde  is  the  fashion.  His  cateh  and  whimsicality  of  dialogue  tickle  the  pubhc. 
Just  now  the  whole  of  soeiety  is  engaged  in  inventing  Oscar  Wildeisms.”'  Or  as  Wilde’s 
good  friend,  the  writer  Ada  Leverson  put  it,  “It  is  really  difficult  to  convey  now  in  words 
the  strong  popularity,  the  eraze  there  was  at  this  moment  for  the  subject  of  my  essay;  ‘To 
meet  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde’  was  put  on  the  most  exclusive  of  invitation  cards.  And  every 
omnibus-conductor  knew  his  latest  jokes.”^  From  early  1 892  until  his  May  1 895  trials, 
Wilde  enjoyed  tremendous  success  as  a playwright  of  the  drawing-room  comedy,  a genre 
which  took  the  eonventions  of  the  popular  Freneh  melodramas  and  well-made  plays  of  the 
day  and  recast  them  in  a humorous  vein.^  Wilde’s  four  drawing-room,  or  “society” 
comedies,  as  modem  critics  have  called  them — Lady  Windermere ’s  Fan  (1892),  A Woman 
of  No  Importance  (1893),  An  Ideal  Husband  (1895),  and  The  Importance  of  Being 
Earnest  {\^95) — solidified  Wilde’s  persona  as  the  ultimate  sophisticate,  unwittingly 
underscoring  the  fact  that  each  of  the  comedies  is  about  the  tension  an  individual  faces 
between  working  towards  a self-cultivated  persona  and  passively  hving  with  a socially- 
mandated  persona.  Wilde’s  success  as  a playwright  hinged  on  a persona  which,  unlike  his 
previous  personae  as  a dandy  and  a subversive,  was  non-threatening  and  non-challenging 
to  the  status  quo.  Wilde  the  eomic  playwright  was  frivolous  and  frothy,  quiek  with  the 
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witticisms  but,  as  many  of  his  reviewers  charged,  ultimately  nothing  more  than  a slightly 
funnier  conventional  melodramatist.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  in  fact,  noted  the  reviewers’ 
tendency  to  dismiss  Wilde  as  a playwright  in  his  review  of  An  Ideal  Husband.  “As  far  as  I 
can  ascertain,”  he  wrote,  “I  am  the  only  person  in  London  who  cannot  sit  down  and  write 
an  Oscar  WUde  play  at  wiU.”^ 

The  critics’  portrayal  of  Wilde  as  a clever  but  fundamentally  hackneyed  playwright 
who  chose  to  “borrow”  plots,  themes  and  characters  from  the  most  middling  of  theater 
does  not,  of  course,  do  justice  to  the  complexity  of  the  comedies.  Wilde,  as  Kerry  Powell 
has  pointed  out,  was  an  admirer  of  Ibsen,  whose  plays  had  heralded  the  New  Drama  in 
the  1890s.  Wilde  saw  Hedda  Gabler  at  least  twice  in  1891;  Elizabeth  Robins’s 
performance  of  Hedda  was,  to  him,  “a  real  masterpiece  of  art.”^  William  Archer’s 
translations  of  Ibsen  offered  1890s  English  theater  an  alternative  to  adaptations  of  French 
melodramas  and  well-made  plays.  Ibsen’s  dramas  introduced  London  theatergoers  to  the 
“problem  play,”  a drama  in  which  the  central  conflict  revolves  around  an  inequity  or 
hypocrisy  in  society.  Wilde  in  effect  sought  to  incorporate  the  problem  play  into  his 
comedies,  possibly  as  a way  to  legitimize  writing  that  he  always  thought  was  artistically 
beneath  a writer  of  such  serious  works  as  Salome.^  However,  as  Powell  notes,  Ibsen  was 
also  “a  polarizing  force  in  the  English  theatre.”’  For  every  admirer  of  Ibsen’s  new  kind  of 
drama,  such  as  Shaw  and  Archer,  there  were  detractors,  such  as  Henry  Irving  and  Ellen 
Terry,  the  leading  acting  team  of  the  period,  and  critic  Clement  Scott.*  Integrating  Ibsen’s 
social  critique  into  comedy  and  in  effect  hiding  Ibsen  within  a seemingly-conventionally 
melodramatic  structure  was  a way  for  WUde  to  stretch  the  boimdaries  of  the  drawing- 
room comedy  without  alienating  either  his  audiences  or  influential  members  of  the 
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theatrical  community.  In  addition,  as  Sos  Eltis  points  out,  Wilde,  having  already  had 
Salome  banned  by  Edward  Pigott,  the  Examiner  of  Plays,  concealed  many  of  his  more 
subversive  elements  within  his  comedy,  the  logic  being  that,  unlike  Salome,  the 
conventional  structure  of  the  comedies  would  not  call  Pigott’s  attention  to  them.^ 

Wilde  in  his  comedies  reveals  by  concealing,  using  melodramatic  stock  characters, 
such  as  the  fallen  woman,  the  witty  roue,  and  the  earnest  ingenue  to  critique  the  very 
notion  of  a “stock  character.”  While  drafting  Lady  Windermere ’s  Fan,  Wilde  sent  a letter 
to  George  Alexander,  the  actor-manager  who  had  agreed  to  stage  the  comedy, 
bemoaning,  “I  can’t  get  a grip  of  the  play  yet:  1 can’t  get  my  people  real.”’®  And,  indeed, 
as  Eltis  notes,  most  of  Wilde’s  characters  began  as  stock  characters:  in  an  early  version  of 
A Woman  of  No  Importance  (then  entitled  Mrs.  Arbuthnot),  for  example.  Lord  Illingworth 
is  even  more  unforgivingly  rakish  than  he  is  in  the  later  version.  In  an  early  speech  to  Mrs. 
Arbuthnot,  Illingworth  says. 

Why,  you  gave  yourself  to  me  like  a flower,  to  do  anything  I liked  with. 
You  were  to  love  me  for  ever,  weren’t  you?  You  were  wonderfully 
devoted.  Till  the  boy  came,  you  were  the  prettiest  of  playthings,  the  most 
fervent  of  worshippers,  the  most  fascinating  of  small  romances.  Pity  the 
boy  came,  wasn’t  it?” 

Wilde  truncated  the  speech  to  read,  “You  were  the  prettiest  of  playthings,  the  most 
fascinating  of  small  romances. . . .”  (480),  thus  making  Illingworth  less  of  a stereotypical 
rake  as  well  as  softening  his  resentment  towards  his  son. 

In  the  comedies,  Wilde  attains  a level  of  characterization  which  addresses  both  the 
external  problem  of  using  stereotypical  images  to  identify  individuals  and  the  internal 
struggle  between  these  stereotype  and  persona.  In  his  comedies,  he  distinguishes  between 
stereotype,  the  static,  prefixed  image  used  by  society  as  an  identification  shortcut,  and 
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persona,  the  individual’s  dynamic,  artistic  construction  of  his  or  her  identity.  The  idea  of 
an  individual  being  trapped  within  his  or  her  persona,  which  Wilde  had  explored  in 
Salome,  is  still  an  issue  in  Lady  Windermere ’s  Fan,  which  WUde  began  writing 
concurrently  with  Salome.  In  his  later  plays,  however,  Wilde  developed  the  idea  of 
persona  being  a means  of  negotiating  between  the  social  expectations  of  persona  and  the 
individual’s  own  will  against  conformity.  In  other  words,  the  characters  in  Wilde’s 
comedies  are  constantly  challenging  the  stereotype  as  a means  of  defining  their  identities. 
The  less  sympathetic  characters,  such  as  Lord  Illingworth  and  Mrs.  Cheveley,  carmot 
extend  themselves  beyond  their  own  stereotypes;  the  more  sympathetic  characters,  such  as 
Mrs.  Erlynne  and  Lord  Goring,  manage  to  use  their  personae  to  deviate  fi'om  their 
stereotypical  image  when  they  desire  to  do  so. 

The  Playwright’s  Persona:  Staging  the  Comedies 
Producing  a play  in  London’s  West  End  theaters  meant  that  Wilde  had  to 
collaborate  with  the  actor-managers  staging  his  plays  (Alexander  of  the  St.  James’s 
Theater  produced  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest  as  weU  as  Lady  Windermere ’s  Fan\ 
Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree  staged  A Woman  of  No  Importance  and  Lewis  Waller  produced 
An  Ideal  Husband,  both  at  the  Haymarket  Theater).  Like  theatrical  productions  today, 
actor-managers  of  the  1 890s  had  to  balance  the  playwright’s  demands  for  artistic  integrity 
with  the  economic  demands  for  filling  seats  and  turning  a profit.  Wilde’s  dramatic 
instincts  in  turn  were  offset  by  his  own  need  for  earning  money  to  support  both  his  and 
Alfi'ed  Douglas’s  lifestyles.  In  his  contract  for  A Woman  of  No  Importance,  for  instance, 
Wilde  agreed  to  receive  a share  of  the  profits  rather  than  selling  his  play  outright  to 
Beerbohm  Tree,'^  a business  move  which  increased  the  pressure  on  both  Wilde  and 
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Beerbohm  Tree  to  create  a popular  production.  Wilde’s  dealings  with  his  actor-managers, 
however,  sometimes  addressed  the  actual  writing  of  the  play,  most  notably  in  the 
production  of  Lady  Windermere ’s  Fan.  Originally,  WUde  had  placed  the  disclosure  of 
Mrs.  Erlynne’s  identity  at  the  end  of  Act  IV;  Alexander  insisted  that  the  disclosure  be 
moved  to  a more  traditional  place,  the  end  of  the  second  act.  Wilde  had  initially  refused; 
in  a letter  to  Alexander  while  Lady  Windermere ’s  Fan  was  in  rehearsals,  he  defended  his 
positioning  of  Mrs.  Erlynne’s  revelation  by  explaining  that  “a  work  of  art  wrought  out  on 
definite  lines,  and  elaborated  from  one  definite  artistic  standpoint,  cannot  be  suddenly 
altered.  It  would  make  every  line  meaningless,  and  rob  each  situation  of  its  value.”*^ 

Wilde  had  intended  Lady  Windermere ’s  Fan  to  be  a departure  from  both  conventional 
comedies  and  conventional  melodramas,  deliberately  fi^lstrating  the  audience’s 
expectations  in  terms  of  the  play’s  structure,  and  by  doing  so,  making  the  audience  more 
receptive  to  the  subversive  content  of  the  play.  Alexander,  however,  as  Joel  H.  Kaplan 
claims,  had  wanted  to  stage  Lady  Windermere ’s  Fan  because  of  his  own  reputation  for 
melodrama  and  because  of  his  wish  to  attract  “the  smart  society  circles  in  which  Wilde 
himself  already  moved.”*'*  In  effect,  Alexander  wanted  to  strengthen  his  persona  as  a 
sophisticate  by  using  Wilde’s  reputation  as  a wit  and  did  not  want  an  audience  alienated  by 
Wilde’s  attempt  to  subvert  their  expectations. 

Agreeing  with  Alexander  on  the  question  of  conventional  structure  or,  as  Kaplan 
argues,  conspiring  with  him,  was  the  critic  Clement  Scott,  whose  criticism  of  Lady 
Windermere ’s  Fan  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  Mrs.  Erlynne’s  disclosure  being 
moved  to  Act  II  by  the  second  performance.  Scott,  however,  also  took  great  issue  with 
Wilde’s  own  machinations  at  the  curtain  call  of  Lady  Windermere ’s  Fan  opening  night.  In 
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what  has  become  one  of  the  more  famous  anecdotes  involving  Wilde,  he  took  to  the  stage 

smoking  a cigarette  and  wearing  a green  carnation  in  his  lapel,  a fashion  accessory 

mysteriously  mimicked  by  a group  of  men,  including  Wilde’s  friends  Robert  Ross  and 

Graham  Robertson,  and  also  worn  by  Cecil  Graham  in  the  play.'^  The  actual  content  of 

Wilde’s  address  to  the  audience  is  unknown.  Alexander  remembered  Wilde  saying, 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen:  I have  enjoyed  this  evening  immensely.  The  actors  have  given  us 

a charming  rendering  of  a delightful  play,  and  your  appreciation  has  been  most  intelligent. 

I congratulate  you  on  the  great  success  of  your  performance,  which  persuades  me  that 

you  think  almost  as  highly  of  the  play  as  I do  myself.”'® 

Although  curtain-speeches  by  the  authors  were,  to  the  dismay  of  critics  such  as 

Scott,  not  imcommon  (Henry  Arthur  Jones  had  addressed  the  audience  after  the  opening 

night  performance  of  the  revival  of  his  play  Judah,  three  weeks  before  Lady  Windermere ’s 

Fan  opened),  Wilde’s  particularly  insouciant  address  came  shortly  after  an  incendiary 

article  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  appeared  a week  before  the  play  opened,  lambasting  Wilde 

for  allegedly  comparing  his  actors  to  puppets  at  a meeting  of  the  Playgoers  Club.  Wilde 

argued  in  a letter  to  the  Daily  Telegraph's  editor. 

What  I really  said  was  that  the  frame  we  call  the  stage  was  ‘peopled  with 
either  living  actors  or  moving  puppets,’  and  I pointed  out  briefly,  of 
necessity,  that  the  personality  of  the  actor  is  often  a source  of  danger  in  the 
perfect  presentation  of  a work  of  art.  It  may  distort.  It  may  lead  astray.  It 
may  be  a discord  in  the  tone  or  symphony.  For  anybody  can  act.  Most 
people  in  England  do  nothing  else.  To  be  conventional  is  to  be  a 
comedian.  To  act  a particular  part,  however,  is  a very  different  things  and  a 
very  difficult  thing  as  well.  The  actor’s  aim  is,  or  should  be,  to  convert  his 
own  accidental  personality  into  the  real  and  essential  personality  of  the 
character  he  is  called  upon  to  impersonate,  whatever  that  character  may 
be.’’ 
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Wilde,  still  in  the  middle  of  the  ongoing  Mrs.  Erlynne  argument  with  Alexander,  was 
attempting  to  reclaim  his  authority  over  the  stage  as  the  dramatist,  insisting  that  it  is  the 
playwright  who  projects  his  own  persona  onto  the  characters  he  creates;  the  actor’s  duty 
is  to  use  his  or  her  persona  in  service  to  the  character.  A “puppet,”  then,  would  be  an 
actor  who  cannot  engage  with  the  persona  of  the  character,  who  either  completely 
disappears  into  the  character  or  who  refiises  to  play  anything  but  a version  of  his  own 
persona.  Wilde  in  his  remarks  on  puppets  was  trying  to  bring  the  discussion  of  persona  in 
the  play  into  theatrical  discourse.  However,  the  critics  took  his  remarks  to  be  evidence  of 
Wilde’s  arrogance  and  never  failed  to  remind  him  of  the  “puppet”  comments  every  time  an 
actor  gave  a successful  performance  in  one  of  Wilde’s  plays.  Wilde’s  speech  on  Lady 
Windermere ’s  Fan's  opening  night,  then,  was  largely  in  response  to  the  furor  surrounding 
the  Daily  Telegraph  article,  performing  the  role  of  the  arrogant  playwright  in  a manner 
which  rendered  the  role  itself  ridiculous. 

Although  none  of  Wilde’s  other  comedies  matched  the  tension  involved  in  staging 
Lady  Windermere 's  Fan,  the  actor-managers  producing  each  play  always  sought  to 
exploit  a particular  performer’s  persona  or  reputation  in  casting  him  or  her  in  a particular 
role.  Marion  Terry,  for  instance,  who  played  Mrs.  Erlynne,  had  a very  innocent  persona 
which  Alexander  used  as  a point  of  contrast  for  the  audience.'*  Rose  Leclercq,  who  was 
the  original  Lady  Bracknell,  had  a great  deal  of  experience  in  playing  similar  parts.  In  fact, 
John  Stokes  argues  that  she  may  have  distracted  the  audience  from  her  performance  by 
unwittingly  reminding  it  of  her  previous  roles.’’ 

In  his  comedies,  then,  Wilde  contended  with  two  separate,  yet  related,  concerns: 
the  social  criticism  integral  to  each  play  and  the  existing  relationship  between  his  public 
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persona  and  his  works.  More  so  even  than  in  his  prose  writing,  the  fact  that  his  plays  were 
written  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  staged  meant  that  comparisons  to  his  own 
persona  were  inevitable.  One  common  point  of  carping  among  his  critics,  for  instance, 
was  that  Wilde’s  characters  invariably  sounded  the  same,  and  they  sounded  like  Wilde 
himself  Wilde  managed  to  connect  these  two  concerns  in  his  comedies  by  making  the 
dissemination  of  persona  the  focal  point  in  each  of  his  plays.  Wilde’s  social  criticism  took 
form  in  the  argument  that  the  individual  expression  of  an  artistic  self  is  constantly  in  a 
struggle  against  upper-class  society’s  desire  to  perceive  individuals  only  by  types. 

Ideals,  Illusions,  and  Modern  Dress: 

Persona  as  Defense  in  Lady  Windermere’s  Fan 

Wilde’s  first  comedy.  Lady  Windermere ’s  Fan,  opened  on  20  February  1 892  at  the 
St.  James’s  Theater.  The  play  revolves  around  three  familiar  “types”  of  characters:  the 
dandies,  best  represented  by  Lord  Darlington  and  Cecil  Graham  and,  to  a lesser  extent, 
Mrs.  Erlynne;  the  Puritans,  of  whom  Lady  Windermere  is  their  spokeswoman;  and  the 
social  set,  represented  primarily  by  the  Duchess  of  Berwick.  These  characters  are  not  only 
types  to  the  audience,  but  recognize  each  other  as  embodiments  of  principles  rather  than 
as  individual  figures.  The  society  WUde  portrays  in  Lady  Windermere ’s  Fan  operates 
almost  exclusively  on  prefixed  images.  Indeed,  the  criticism  leveled  against  Wilde  that  his 
characters  are  two-dimensional  does  not  reveal  a deficiency  in  his  abilities  as  a dramatist 
but  actually  points  to  an  important  aspect  of  the  play.  Mrs.  Erlynne,  according  to  Dirniby, 
looks  “like  an  edition  de  luxe  of  a wicked  French  novel,  meant  specially  for  the  English 
market”  (402)  and  Mrs.  Erlynne  does  her  best  to  conform  to  this  image.  Lord 
Windermere  tells  his  wife  that  Mrs.  Erlynne  wants  to  come  to  her  party  because,  as  he 
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explains,  “she  knows  that  you  are  a good  woman— and  that  if  she  comes  here  once  she 
will  have  a chance  of  a happier,  a surer  life  than  she  has  had”  (395).  And  Lady 
Windermere,  although  accepting  her  husband’s  assessment  of  her,  refuses  to  be  cordial  to 
Mrs.  Erlynne  because  Mrs.  Erlynne  fits  too  perfectly  into  her  notion  of  what  a “bad” 
woman  is. 

As  Norbert  Kohl  aptly  observes,  Wilde’s  comedies  (and  particularly  Lady 
Windermere ’s  Fan)  are  about  dandyish  figures.  These  dandies,  notably  Lord  Darlington 
and  Cecil  Graham,  comment  cynically  on  the  social  world  in  which  they  circulate  without 
fully  engaging  in  it.  It  is  notable  that  the  minute  Lord  Darlington  immerses  himself  in  the 
world,  by  declaring  his  love  for  Lady  Windermere,  he  ceases  to  make  dandyish  quips  and 
instead  retires  into  the  less  interesting  role  of  the  unrequited  lover.  Rather  than  cultivating 
personae  which  they  can  use  to  interact  fully  with  others,  the  dandies  in  Lady 
Windermere ’s  Fan  separate  themselves  fi-om  the  other  characters.  Darlington’s  response 
to  Lady  Windermere’s  charge  that  he  had  been  paying  her  “elaborate  compliments  the 
whole  evening,”  for  instance,  is,  “Ah,  nowadays  we  are  all  of  us  so  hard  up,  that  the  only 
pleasant  things  to  pay  are  compliments.  They’re  the  only  things  we  can  pay”  (386).  Cecil 
Graham  in  turn  replies  to  Darlington’s  musings,  “My  dear  fellow,  what  on  earth  should  we 
men  do  going  about  with  purity  and  innocence?  A carefully  thought-out  buttonhole  is 
much  more  effective”  (417). 

Critics,  both  modem  and  contemporary  to  Wilde,  attribute  the  comments  made  by 
Darlington  and  Cecil  to  Wilde  inserting  his  own  authorial  voice  into  the  play.  An  unsigned 
review  in  the  April  1 892  issue  of  the  Westminster  Review  claims,  “There  is  no  particular 
point  about  [Wilde’s]  characters,  but  they  serve  as  mouths  to  emmciate  the  author’s 
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exquisitely  funny  remarks  on  society;  and  this  is  all  that  was  expected  of  them.”^°  This  is, 
however,  an  interpretation  which  overlooks  Wilde’s  strategy  concerning  the  dandies  and 
their  personae.  Darlington’s  retreat  from  the  epigrams  the  moment  he  experiences  a 
genuine  emotion  is  a subtle  self-criticism  on  Wilde’s  part.  The  epigrams  cannot  be 
sustained  when  heartfelt  feeling  is  present  because  they  cannot  signify  anything  but 
themselves.  By  extension,  the  dandy  is  the  living  embodiment  of  an  epigram — ^he  can  only 
exist  outside  of  his  own  humanity.  With  this  contention,  then,  Wilde  also  critiques  the 
public’s  representation  of  his  own  persona.  He  offers  his  audience  both  a Wilde  who  is  as 
epigrammatic  and  insouciant  as  he  was  frequently  depicted  and  a WUde  who  is  capable  of 
portraying  both  romantic  and  maternal  love  seriously.  Like  Lady  Windermere,  the 
audience  is  put  into  a position  of  having  to  modify  the  popular  perception  of  Wilde  if  it  is 
to  understand  his  point,  that  persona  can  and  should  synthesize  a multitude  of 
contradictions. 

Whereas  Wilde’s  dandies  portray  persona  as  a means  of  disengaging  with  society, 
Mrs.  Erlynne  uses  her  persona  to  re-engage  with  the  upper  classes.  Unlike  Darlington  or 
Cecil,  Mrs.  Erlynne  is  not  strictly  a dandy  (although  she  does  share  the  dandy’s  penchant 
for  epigrams  at  times),  since  she  uses  her  carefully-constructed  persona  in  order  to 
immerse  herself  in  her  social  milieu.  Unlike  the  male  dandies,  too,  Mrs.  Erlynne’ s 
witticisms  are  directly  relevant  to  her  own  situation.  For  instance,  her  comment  to  Lord 
Windermere,  “Even  business  should  have  a picturesque  background.  Should  it  not, 
Windermere?  With  a proper  background  women  can  do  anything”  (407),  directly  points 
to  her  own  predicament  even  as  it  glories  in  the  double  entendre.  Mrs.  Erlynne  is 
constantly  aware  of  her  persona;  Wilde  makes  it  clear  that  she  has  no  choice,  since  her 
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persona  is,  more  so  than  her  attempts  to  blackmail  Lord  Windermere,  her  only  means  of 

reentry  into  upper-class  society.  As  she  explains  to  her  daughter. 

You  don’t  know  what  it  is  to  fall  into  the  pit,  to  be  despised,  mocked, 
abandoned,  sneered  at — to  be  an  outcast!  to  find  the  door  shut  against  one, 
to  have  to  creep  in  by  hideous  byways,  afi'aid  every  moment  lest  the  mask 
should  be  stripped  fi'om  one’s  face,  and  all  the  while  to  hear  the  laughter, 
the  horrible  laughter  of  the  world,  a thing  more  tragic  than  all  the  tears  the 
world  has  ever  shed.  (413) 

Mrs.  Erlynne’s  persona  as  the  adventuress  not  only  develops  fi’om  real  circumstances,  but 
is  necessary  to  pass  in  a society  that,  at  the  same  time  it  censures  a woman  who  artlessly 
and  transparently  reveals  that  she  has  a questionable  background,  it  is  more  tolerant 
towards  a woman  who  merely  exudes  the  impression  that  her  background  may  contain  a 
transgression  or  two. 

Reputedly  modeled  on  Lillie  Langtry  (much  to  her  chagrin),  Mrs.  Erlyrme  is  the 
fallen  woman  and  mother  who  redeems  herself  by  embracing  neither  motherhood  nor 
death  at  the  end  of  the  play.  As  both  Eltis  and  PoweU  have  pointed  out,  one  of  the  most 
enduring  conventions  of  the  French  melodrama  was  the  sacrifice  of  the  wayward  mother  in 
order  to  save  her  child.  She  would  either  consign  herself  to  a life  of  good  works  in 
obscurity  to  atone  for  her  previous  sins  or  die  fi’om  a mysterious  illness  so  that  her 
reputation  would  not  harm  her  child.  But  Mrs.  Erlynne  pointedly  tells  her  son-in-law,  “I 
suppose,  Windermere,  you  would  like  me  to  retire  to  a convent,  or  become  a hospital 
nurse,  or  something  of  that  kind,  as  people  do  in  silly  modem  novels.  That  is  stupid  of 
you,  Arthur;  in  real  life  we  don’t  do  such  things — not  as  long  as  we  have  any  good  looks 
left,  at  any  rate”  (425).  With  Mrs.  Erlynne,  Wilde  manages  to  subvert  two  major 
melodramatic  conventions:  he  refuses  to  sacrifice  the  wayward  mother  and,  as  Morse 
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Peckham  notes,  he  uses  the  final  act  to  subvert  the  final  recognition  scene  between  the 
abandoned  daughter  and  her  mother.^'  In  Lady  Windermere ’s  Fan,  Lady  Windermere 
never  learns  of  Mrs.  Erlynne’s  true  identity  and  never  relinquishes  the  ideal  she  has  of  a 
saintly  dead  mother.  She  learns  to  accept  Mrs.  Erlynne  because  of  her  own  close 
encounter  with  adultery.  Mrs.  Erlynne  supposedly  shows  Lady  Windermere  that  any 
woman  is  susceptible  to  sexual  temptation  and  supposedly  also  redeems  herself  by 
preventing  her  daughter  fi-om  making  the  same  mistakes  she  made.  But,  as  Ian  Gregor 
points  out,  Mrs.  Erlynne’s  maternal  gesture  is  bound  up  with  her  own  ambitions — ^by 
protecting  her  daughter,  she  fails  to  provide  Lord  Windermere  with  the  motive  to  “out” 
her  and  also  succeeds  in  currying  Lady  Windermere’s  favor.^^  At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  desire  to  protect  Lady  Windermere  also  provides  Mrs.  Erlynne  with  a momentary 
disruption  in  her  demimondaine  persona.  As  she  says  to  Lord  Windermere,  “Oh,  don’t 
imagine  I am  going  to  have  a pathetic  scene  with  her,  weep  on  her  neck  and  tell  her  who  I 
am,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  I have  no  ambition  to  play  the  part  of  the  mother”  (425). 
“Playing  the  part  of  the  mother,”  as  Mrs.  Erlynne  sees  it,  denotes  substituting  one  role  for 
another,  rather  than  stripping  away  the  artifice  to  reveal  the  genuine  mother  beneath.  And 
it  is  a role,  unlike  that  of  the  demimondaine,  which  causes  her  anguish.  “Only  once  in  my 
fife  have  I known  a mother’s  feelings,”  she  says.  “That  was  last  night.  They  were 
terrible — ^they  made  me  suffer — ^they  made  me  suffer  too  much”  (425).  Motherhood  for 
Mrs.  Erlynne  ends  her  fiiU  participation  in  life.  It  turns  her  into  a self-abnegating  creature 
who  exists  solely  for  the  development  of  her  offspring.  Moreover,  the  persona  of  the 
mother  is  all-consuming.  Her  role  in  society  is  to  secure  the  welfare  of  her  children; 
beyond  that,  she  exists  on  its  fi’inges.  The  persona  of  the  mother  also  precludes  any  sexual 
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agency,  any  cultivation  of  herself  as  an  alluring  individual.  In  the  world  of  drama  as  well 
as  the  actual  social  world  to  which  it  refers,  as  Mrs.  Erlynne  points  out,  motherhood 
means  an  exit  from  the  central  action. 

For  while  Mrs.  Erlynne  is  not  a dandy  since  she  wants  to  engage  fiiUy  with  the 
world,  she  is  an  example  of  the  necessity  to  protect  one’s  persona  at  all  costs.  She  has,  as 
Gregor  notes,  “built  out  of  her  conduct  a beautiful  false  image  of  herself, but  has  done 
so  out  of  a tension  between  the  roles  of  the  woman  as  work  of  art  and  the  woman  as 
mother.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Erlynne’s  tenacious  hold  onto  the  persona  she  created  for  herself 
becomes  more  than  just  a self-interested  move  when  one  takes  into  account  Lady 
Windermere’s  persona.  With  Lady  Windermere,  WUde  warns  his  audience  about  how 
fragile  a persona  can  be  and  how  it  takes  constant  vigilance  to  maintain  it.  Like  Mrs. 
Erlynne,  Lady  Windermere  creates  her  persona  in  order  to  cope  with  the  demands  of 
society;  unlike  her  mother,  however.  Lady  Windermere  is  unaware  that,  despite  her 
mentioning  of  her  aunt’s  role  in  shaping  her  identity,  her  persona  is  a construction. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  play.  Lady  Windermere  is  constantly  using  her  “Puritan” 
ideals  in  order  to  shelter  herself  from  the  realities  of  the  world  in  which  she  hves.  Her 
“Puritanism”  is  a way  to  be  as  cynical  as  the  dandies  she  distrusts  while  portraying  this 
cynicism  as  a set  of  higher  ideals.  For  instance,  her  comment  “London  is  full  of  women 
who  trust  their  husbands.  One  can  always  recognise  them.  They  look  so  thoroughly 
unhappy”  (400)  is  an  aphorism  worthy  of  Lord  Darlington  or  Cecil,  yet  Lady  Windermere 
is  seen  as  virtuous  and  innocent  rather  than  jaded.  In  fact.  Lady  Windermere  is  often 
cynical  because  not  only  are  her  ideals  impossible  to  achieve,  but  she,  like  a cynic,  is  quick 
to  assume  the  worst  based  on  a shallow  reading  of  a situation.  For  instance,  despite  her 
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conviction  that  her  marriage  is  based  on  higher  ideals  than  the  average  union  in  society, 
when  confronted  by  the  gossipy  Duehess  of  Berwiek,  she  very  quickly  assumes  the  worst 
about  her  husband.  Lady  Windermere’s  ideals  have  no  endurance;  they  can  be  dashed  the 
moment  she  perceives  any  inconsistency  in  them.  This  is  the  main  reason  behind  her  initial 
hostility  towards  Mrs.  Erlynne,  as  well  as  her  later  acceptance  of  her.  For  Lady 
Windermere,  Mrs.  Erlyime  represents  her  own  eapacity  for  transgression — she  runs  to 
Lord  Darlington  the  minute  she  suspects  her  husband  of  philandering — and  her  own 
capacity  for  artiSce.  At  the  end  of  the  play,  by  accepting  Mrs.  Erlynne,  Lady  Windermere 
offers  herself  forgiveness  as  much  as  her  mother.  If  Mrs.  Erlynne,  the  “bad”  woman,  can 
make  a noble  gesture,  if  good  and  bad  are  therefore  not  mutually  exclusive,  then  Lady 
Windermere  herself  can  accept  the  transgressive  potentialities  in  her  own  personality.  But, 
in  order  to  preserve  her  ovra  persona  as  the  “good”  woman.  Lady  Windermere  is  also 
forced  to  remain  ignorant  of  Mrs.  Erlynne’s  actual  identity.  For  all  of  Mrs.  Erlynne’s 
posturing  and  comments  about  self-cultivation.  Lady  Windermere  actually  has  the  more 
artificial  persona.  Unlike  Mrs.  Erlynne,  who  can  maintain  her  pose  with  relative  ease  and 
reject  the  elements  of  her  nature  which  pose  a danger  to  her  persona.  Lady  Windermere 
constantly  has  to  protect  her  persona  from  the  world.  In  this  way,  she  actually  bears  more 
of  a similarity  to  Darlington  than  she  does  to  any  other  eharacter  in  the  play. 

It  is  therefore  fitting,  then,  that  the  one  character  who  seems  to  be  most  aware  of 
Lady  Windermere’s  frailties  is  Lord  Darlington  who,  in  his  romantic  entreaty  to  Lady 
Windermere,  encourages  a way  of  living  to  which  she  is  unable  to  commit.  As  he  explains 


to  Lady  Windermere, 
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I won’t  tell  you  that  the  world  matters  nothing,  or  the  world’s  voice,  or  the 
voice  of  society.  They  matter  a great  deal.  They  matter  fer  too  much.  But 
there  are  moments  when  one  has  to  choose  between  living  one’s  own  life, 
fully,  entirely,  completely — or  dragging  out  some  false,  shallow,  degrading 
existence  that  the  world  in  its  hypocrisy  demands.  (404) 

The  parallels  between  Darlington’s  plea  and  Wilde’s  own  awareness  of  his  closeted 
existence  are  clear;  as  Wilde  shows  in  the  play,  and  as  Mrs.  Erlynne  knows,  being  true  to 
oneself  is  a dangerous  thing.  Persona  is  a form  of  protection  from  the  slings  and  arrows  of 
a hostile  society,  because  it  is  the  one  mode  of  existence  that  society  seems  to  recognize. 
When  Lady  Windermere  admits,  “I  am  afraid  of  being  myself’  (404),  she  is  not  indulging 
in  misplaced  fear.  Materially,  her  persona  has  gotten  her  a husband  and  a way  to  maintain 
a privileged  life.  Egoistically,  her  persona  is  what  gives  her  a definable  identity  within 
society,  a way  to  mark  herself  as  distinct  from  the  perpetual  machinations  of  society.  She 
is  not  the  scheming  Duchess  of  Berwick,  nor  the  jaded  Lady  Plymdale,  nor  the  social- 
climbing Mrs.  Erlynne.  Her  persona  sets  her  apart  and  allows  her  to  feel  morally  superior 
to  her  society,  which  in  turn  gives  her  an  identity. 

Thus  in  Lady  Windermere ’s  Fan,  persona’s  effectiveness  as  a means  of  challenging 
social  norms  depends  on  the  degree  to  which  the  individual  has  gained  social  acceptance. 
Characters  such  as  Darlington  and  Lady  Windermere  construct  personae  that  enable  them 
to  stand  apart  from  the  rest  of  their  class,  but  they  can  only  do  so  because  they  conform  to 
the  images  of  “wicked  dandy”  and  “virtuous  woman”  already  determined  by  society. 
Darlington  basically  accuses  Lady  Windermere  of  only  playacting  at  condemning  the 
hypocrisy  of  her  class.  “You  would  stand  anything,”  he  charges,  “rather  than  face  the 
censure  of  a world  whose  praise  you  would  despise”  (404).  Lady  Windermere  is  not 
allowed  to  know  the  truth  about  her  mother  lest  the  knowledge  alter  her  persona. 
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Darlington  himself  is  unable  to  break  free  of  stereotypical  roles;  he  moves  from  being  a 
dandy  to  becoming  a conventional  romantic  figure.  Only  Mrs.  Erlynne  has  some  agency  in 
her  persona.  On  the  margins  of  society  as  the  fallen  woman,  she  is  able  to  exploit 
society’s  predilection  for  types  and  therefore  allow  herself,  through  her  persona  as  a 
sophisticated  demimondaine,  a measure  of  social  mobility. 

Persona  in  the  Wilderness: 

Struggle  and  Survival  in  A Woman  of  No  Importance 

Wilde’s  second  comedy,  A Woman  of  No  Importance,  opened  in  April  1893  at  the 
Haymarket  Theatre  under  the  production  of  actor-manager  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree,  who 
also  played  the  role  of  Lord  Illingworth.  Beerbohm  Tree  had  already  established  a 
theatrical  reputation  by  playing  witty  aristocrats,  such  as  a duke  in  Henry  Arthur  Jones’s 
The  Dancing  Girl  just  prior  to  staging  A Woman  of  No  Importance,  and  Illingworth  was 
to  solidify  the  public’s  identification  of  Beerbohm  Tree  with  this  sort  of  role. 

Illingworth  is  in  fact  a rewriting  of  Lord  Henry  Wotton  in  Dorian  Gray — ^many  of 
Henry’s  lines  are  given  verbatim  to  Illingworth,  such  as  his  comment  how  it  is  “perfectly 
monstrous  the  way  people  go  about,  nowadays,  saying  things  against  one  behind  one’s 
back  that  are  absolutely  and  entirely  true”  (436)  and  his  description  of  women  as 
“Sphinxes  without  secrets”  (441).  In  addition,  his  relationship  with  Gerald  prior  to  the 
discovery  of  his  paternity  has  overtones  similar  to  Henry’s  influence  over  Dorian.  Gerald 
has  an  overwhelming  fascination  for  Illingworth,  as  Dorian  does  for  Henry;  Illingworth,  he 
says,  “knows  more  about  life  than  any  one  I have  ever  met”  (454).  The  impetus  to  revisit 
Henry  Wotton  and  all  of  his  dangerous  philosophies  may  have  been  actuated  by  the 
banning  of  Salome  only  weeks  before  Wilde  began  writing  A Woman  of  No  Importance. 
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The  play’s  title  ironically  echoes  Salome’s  predicament  in  Herod’s  court.  Moreover, 
whereas  Wilde’s  attempt  to  elaborate  upon  Dorian  Gray’s  anxiety  of  persona  was 
thwarted  by  the  Examiner  of  Plays,  A Woman  of  No  Importance  reintroduces  the  theme  of 
the  rigid,  immutable  persona  in  comedic  (and  non-Biblical)  form.  The  social  world  of  A 
Woman  of  No  Importance  is  as  cruel  and  unforgiving  as  the  worlds  of  both  Dorian  Gray 
and  Salome,  and  persona  is  used  in  all  of  these  works  as  a means  of  survival  in  almost  a 
social  Darwinian  sense.  As  Lord  Illingworth  demonstrates,  persona  is  used  to  dominate 
society’s  weaker,  or  more  innocent,  members  in  order  for  the  individual  to  flourish. 

The  main  storyline  of  A Woman  of  No  Importance  is  not  introduced  until  Mrs. 
Arbuthnot  makes  her  first  appearance,  well  into  the  second  act.  This  delay,  unique  among 
all  his  plays,  allows  Wilde  to  foreground  the  social  context  which  determines  both  the 
actions  and  the  motivations  of  his  principal  characters.  In  an  1 895  interview  with  Gilbert 
Burgess  for  The  Sketch,  Wilde  claimed,  “I  wrote  the  first  act  of  A Woman  of  No 
Importance  in  answer  to  the  critics  who  said  that  Lady  Windermere ’s  Fan  lacked  action. 
In  the  act  in  question  there  was  absolutely  no  action  at  all.  It  was  a perfect  act.”^'*  In  the 
first  act  of  A Woman  of  No  Importance,  action  is  given  over  to  gossip,  and  through  the 
gossip  Wilde  reveals  the  heartlessness  and  cruelty  of  the  society  of  Hustanton  Chase.  The 
society  in  this  play  is  similar  to  the  society  portrayed  in  Lady  Windermere ’s  Fan,  but  the 
denizens  here  are  even  more  attuned  to  superficialities,  even  more  self-obsessed  and  even 
more  oblivious  to  those  arormd  them.  Lady  Caroline  makes  a special  point  of  this 
obliviousness  when  she  continually  mispronounces  Kelvil’s,  the  philanthropic  M.P.’s, 
name.  Social  and  moral  issues  are  introduced  in  A Woman  of  No  Importance  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  being  the  butts  of  Lady  Caroline’s  or  Lord  Illingworth’s  jokes,  but  the 
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effect  of  this  mockery  is  that,  in  an  age  of  increased  social  awareness,  the  social  set  in  the 
play  is  seen  as  outdated — ^their  jokes  subtly  backfire. 

The  problem  with  the  society  in  A Woman  of  No  Importance  is  similar  to  the  one 
that  Wilde  brought  up  in  Lady  Windermere ’s  Fan,  one  which  arises  out  of  the  tension 
between  the  stagnant  stereotype  and  the  dynamic  persona.  However,  in  A Woman  of  No 
Importance,  the  tension  has  fossilized  into  a state  where  the  stereotype  has  successfully 
overshadowed  persona.  Unlike  the  characters  of  Lady  Windermere ’s  Fan,  such  as  Mrs. 
Erlynne  who  reveals  a momentary  maternal  streak  under  her  demimondaine  mask,  or  Lady 
Windermere  who  comes  to  rmderstand  that  a virtuous  persona  must  show  compassion  for 
the  less  virtuous,  the  characters  of  A Woman  of  No  Importance  are  already  hardened  in 
their  molds.  There  is  neither  nuance  nor  the  possibility  for  change  for  Lord  Illingworth, 
for  example.  He  does  not  have  any  dialectical  or  ironic  relationship  to  his  own  persona 
and,  therefore,  is  bound  by  his  role  as  a debauchee.  He  has  not  changed  in  twenty  years, 
merely  hardened  in  his  own  mold.  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  as  well,  has  taken  the  persona  she  had 
to  adopt  when  Gerald  was  bom,  that  of  the  imworldly  widow,  and  has  hardened  within  it. 

As  Peter  Raby  suggests,  the  introduction  of  social  and  political  issues  into  the  play 
form  “a  parallel  to  the  analysis  of  relationships  between  men  and  women.  Many  of  the 
play’s  tensions  come  from  the  power  struggle  between  the  sexes,  which  assume  similar 
dimensions  to  the  class  stmggle.  Like  Lady  Caroline’s  view  of  the  poor.  Lord 
Illingworth’s  view  of  women  is  predicated  upon  stereotypical  images.  In  fact,  like  the 
relationship  between  the  upper  and  lower  classes,  the  banter  between  Illingworth  and  Mrs. 
AUonby  show  that,  while  the  two  sexes  coexist  in  the  same  space,  they  fundamentally 
operate  as  two  solitudes: 
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LORD  ILLINGWORTH.  So  much  marriage  is  certainly  not  becoming.  Twenty 
years  of  romance  make  a woman  look  like  a ruin;  but  twenty  years  of 
marriage  make  her  something  like  a public  building. 

Mrs.  allonby.  Twenty  years  of  romance!  Is  there  such  a thing? 

Lord  Illingworth.  Not  in  our  day.  Women  have  become  too  brilliant. 
Nothing  spoils  a romance  so  much  as  a sense  of  humour  in  the  woman. 
Mrs.  allonby.  Or  the  want  of  it  in  the  man. 

Lord  Illingworth.  You  are  quite  right.  In  a Temple  every  one  should 
be  serious,  except  the  thing  that  is  worshipped. 

Mrs.  allonby.  And  that  should  be  man? 

Lord  Illingworth.  Women  kneel  so  gracefiilly;  men  don’t.  (440) 

Tellingly,  both  parties  use  their  wit  to  deny  the  other  sex  access  to  knowledge  about 

themselves.  Lord  Illingworth  says  outrageously  sexist  things  to  Mrs.  Allonby  and  she 

goads  him  on,  because  as  long  as  he  relies  on  a stereotypical  view  of  women,  he  will  never 

attain  any  understanding  about  her.  Illingworth  and  Mrs.  Allonby  manipulate  their  types,  a 

rake  and  a sophisticate,  like  two  battle  strategists  mobilizing  their  troops.  They  use  these 

stereotypes  of  the  rake  and  the  sophisticate  rather  than  their  individual  personalities  in 

order  to  avoid  direct  engagement  with  each  other.  In  this  way,  they  are  like  the  dandies  of 

Lady  Windermere ’s  Fan,  but  they  demonstrate  in  a more  urgent  and  less  figurative  sense, 

a keener  awareness  that  their  images  are  weapons. 

For  many  reviewers,  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  and  Hester  are  the  most  unbelievable  and 
unlikeable  characters  in  the  play.  William  Archer  in  his  1 893  review,  dismissing  Mrs. 
Arbuthnot’ s anger  as  hyperbolic,  states  that  she  “is  simply  a woman  who  has  been  through 
a very  painful  experience,  who  has  suffered  a crushing  disappointment  in  the  unworthiness 
of  the  man  she  loved,  but  for  whom  life,  after  all,  has  turned  out  not  so  very  intolerably.”^^ 
The  idea  that  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  was  not  punished  in  the  manner  of  the  fallen  women  of 
melodrama  meant  to  critics  such  as  Archer  that  she  ought  to  be  grateful  for  her  relatively 
fortunate  situation.  What  the  critics  overlook,  however,  is  that  Mrs.  Arbuthnot’s  anger  is 
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based  on  the  fact  that  the  past  twenty-odd  years  of  her  life  were  spent  completely  in  the 
service  of  her  son.  Like  Mrs.  Erlynne,  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  resents  the  hold  motherhood  has 
on  her  life  and  on  her  identity.  In  order  to  maintain  a respectable  reputation  for  her  son, 
Mrs.  Arbuthnot  has  had  to  sacrifice  her  future  in  order  to  keep  up  the  persona  of  a 
grieving  and  pious  widow.  Moreover,  she  makes  it  clear  in  the  play  this  persona  of  widow 
wasn’t  even  offered  to  her  as  a choice.  The  rigidity  of  society,  its  tendency  to  see  an 
unwed  mother  as  a certain  type  of  woman  only,  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  adopt  any 
other  course  than  to  step  away  from  the  world  so  that  her  son  may  partake  in  it  without 
prejudice. 

If  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  aroused  skepticism  in  her  reviewers,  Hester  Worsley  incited 
them  to  bouts  of  ire.  An  anonymous  “open  letter”  to  Wilde,  appearing  in  the  Theatre  in 
June  1893,  carped  that  “Hester  Worsley  is  the  dismallest  of  figures.  She  is  not  even  a 
woman,  let  alone  a typical  woman,  and  certainly  is  not  typical  of  any  phase  of  womanhood 
known  in  America.  She  is  a literal  translation  from  the  French,  the  bloodless,  mechanical 
jeune  personne  of  Scribe  and  Sardou.”^’  Hester  apparently  irks  the  writer  of  the  letter  by 
not  displaying  any  of  the  compassion  and  submissiveness  which  are  part  and  parcel  of  a 
feminine  persona.  As  much  as  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  challenges  the  expected  image  of  a 
sacrificing  mother,  Hester  disturbs  the  preconceived  image  of  an  ingenue.  Rather,  Wilde 
depicts  her  as  a prophet,  looking  down  (literally,  at  one  point)  on  the  Hustanton  Chase  set 
and  proclaiming  in  Biblical  intonations  the  set’s  sins.  Her  diatribe  against  the  Hustanton 
Chase  set  is  an  echo  of  Wilde’s  previous  moral  denunciations  in  “The  Soul  of  Man”  and 
Salome.  “You  love  the  beauty  that  you  can  see  and  touch  and  handle,”  she  says. 
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the  beauty  that  you  can  destroy,  and  do  destroy,  but  of  the  unseen  beauty 
of  life,  of  the  unseen  beauty  of  a higher  life,  you  know  nothing.  You  have 
lost  life’s  secret.  Oh,  your  English  society  seems  to  me  shallow,  selfish, 
foolish.  It  has  blinded  its  eyes,  and  stopped  its  ears.  It  lies  like  a leper  in 
purple.  It  sits  like  a dead  thing  smeared  with  gold.  It  is  all  wrong,  all 
wrong.  (449) 

This  speech  to  Lady  Hustanton  is  reminiscent  of  Jokanaan’s  rants  in  the  cistern  and 

Hester,  like  Jokanaan,  is  guilty  of  adhering  to  prefixed  images  of  people  and  being 

unwilling  to  accept  deviations  from  these  images.  She  states. 

If  a man  and  woman  have  sinned,  let  them  both  go  forth  into  the  desert  to 
love  and  loathe  each  other  there.  Let  them  both  be  branded.  Set  a mark,  if 
you  wish,  on  each,  but  don’t  punish  the  one  and  let  the  other  go  free. 

Don’t  have  one  law  for  men  and  another  for  women.  (450) 

While  on  the  surface  this  speech  appears  somewhat  admirable,  in  that  Hester  advocates  for 

the  destruction  of  a sexual  double  standard,  Wilde  implies  that  she  also  advocates  a 

univocal,  unyielding  system  of  justice,  one  which  punishes  the  individual’s  deeds  without 

taking  into  account  the  individual’s  motives.  Hester  may  disrupt  the  heartlessness  of  the 

upper  class  in  the  play,  but  her  solutions  are  no  more  tenable.  Thus,  when  Lady  Caroline 

answers  Hester  by  saying,  “Might  I,  dear  Miss  Worsley,  as  you  are  standing  up,  ask  you 

for  my  cotton  that  is  just  behind  you?”  (450),  she  accomplishes  a dual  meaning:  she 

reiterates  the  oblivion  of  her  class  to  moral  cant,  but  she  also  reminds  Hester  that  her 

rigidity  is  not  sustainable  because  it  does  not  allow  for  deviation  or  difference. 

In  A Woman  of  No  Importance,  Wilde  offers  his  audience  an  alternate  universe  to 
the  one  in  Lady  Windermere ’s  Fan,  a world  where  there  is  no  possibility  for  a dialectical 
relationship  between  the  self  and  the  persona  he  or  she  creates.  Unlike  Mrs.  Erlynne,  for 
example,  who  is  aware  of  her  struggle  with  the  clashing  personae  of  adventuress  and 
mother,  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  is  completely  locked  into  her  persona  as  a sacrificing  mother. 
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Indeed,  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  secures  for  herself  a happy  ending  by  not  developing  as  a 
character  and  by  not  allowing  her  son  to  develop  either. 

Similarly,  both  Hester  and  Lord  Illingworth  remain  the  same  at  the  end  of  the  play, 
pointing  to  the  comedy’s  pessimism.  Like  the  world  which  Salome  inhabits,  the  world  of 
A Woman  of  No  Importance  is  incapable  of  breaking  away  from  its  dependence  on 
stereotypical  images.  The  only  recourse  for  characters  such  as  Lord  Illingworth  and  Mrs. 
Arbuthnot  is  to  adhere  so  faithfially  to  their  personae  that  they  end  up  perverting  them. 

And  the  only  possible  resolution  for  the  comedy  is  to  have  Gerald  and  Hester,  the  young 
couple,  leave  Hustanton  Chase  and  allow  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  finally  to  achieve  a measure  of 
salvation  by  accompanying  them. 

“The  Horrible  Painted  Mask”:  Politics  and  Persona  in  An  Ideal  Husband 

In  An  Ideal  Husband,  produced  by  actor-manager  Lewis  Waller  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  in  January  1 895,  Wilde  for  the  first  time  since  Vera  used  actual  political  events  as 
a source  for  his  play.  The  possible  selling  of  government  secrets  and  the  speculation  of 
the  building  of  an  intercoastal  canal  have  their  roots  in  two  separate  occurrences.  In  1875, 
Disraeli  borrowed  a large  sum  of  money  from  the  Rothschilds  to  purchase  the  Khedive  of 
Egypt’s  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal  on  behalf  of  the  British  government.  In  1 889,  after  nine 
years  of  attempting  to  build  a canal  through  Panama,  the  French-based  Panama  Canal 
Company  folded,  scandalizing  the  French  government.  In  fact,  as  WUde  was  writing  An 
Ideal  Husband,  a second  organization  had  just  been  formed  by  the  French  government  to 
continue  work  on  the  Panama  Canal. 

An  Ideal  Husband  is  technically  a society  comedy,  but  the  world  of  social 
gatherings  is  portrayed  as  a mirror  image  of  political  life,  and  both  are  depicted  as 
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requiring  individuals  to  perform  specific  personae  in  order  to  succeed.  As  Peter  Raby 
suggests,  “the  idea  of ‘real’  life  as  theatre  is  especially  powerful”  in  Ideal  Husband?^ 
Rather  than  implying  that  the  use  of  persona  is  limited  to  the  drawing  room,  as  in  his 
previous  two  comedies,  persona  mAn  Ideal  Husband  is  an  important  device  in  pohtical 
life.  The  historical  events  which  influenced  the  plot  of  the  comedy  suggest  that  the  world 
of  pohtics  is  indeed  governed  by  many  of  the  same  intrigues,  potential  scandals,  and 
dubious  characters  as  the  gossipy  sociahte  sphere.  Wilde  exploits  this  similarity  in  An 
Ideal  Husband  to  apply  his  theory  of  persona  to  the  world  outside  the  drawing  room.  For 
Robert  Chiltem,  a social  parvenu  having  gained  the  upper  class’s  acceptance  based  on  its 
perception  of  him  as  a man  of  integrity,  persona  is  a tool  that  is  needed  to  transcend  class 
and  economic  barriers.  There  are  direct  material  benefits  to  donning  a mask  in  An  Ideal 
Husband.  Most  importantly,  though,  persona  camouflages  the  shady,  and  possibly  illicit, 
ways  in  which  social  betterment  is  sometimes  obtained. 

The  use  of  persona  in  Wilde’s  previous  comedies  is  understated  when  compared  to 
An  Ideal  Husband.  E.H.  Mikhail  notes  that  mAn  Ideal  Husband,  “Wilde’s  preoccupation 
with  masks  as  symbols  begins  positively  to  shout.”^^  In  An  Ideal  Husband  Wilde 
examines  how  one’s  persona  can,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Goring,  conceal  one’s  interior  life  or, 
in  the  case  of  Robert  Chiltem  and  Mrs.  Cheveley,  help  to  construct  it.  One’s  persona  is 
truly  a mask  in^«  Ideal  Husband,  an  artificial  constmction  bearing  an  arbitrary 
resemblance  to  the  interior  self  Lord  Goring  demonstrates  the  artificiality  of  his  persona 
when  his  “heartless,”  dandyish  surface  reveals  his  compassion  and  rather  conservative 
morahty.  Conversely,  Robert  Chiltem’ s persona  as  a potential  political  leader  gives  way 
to  reveal  his  nearly  amoral  ambition.  Like  his  earlier  comedies,  where  the  persona  one  is 
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required  to  project  is  at  odds  with  the  persona  one  may  wish  to  construct,  the  tension  in 
An  Ideal  Husband  revolves  aroimd  the  discrepancy  between  these  two  kinds  of  personae. 
However,  unlike  the  earlier  comedies,  this  theme  is  made  explicit  m An  Ideal  Husband, 
down  to  the  title  of  the  play  itself  The  “ideal”  in  question  is  the  image  one  projects,  in 
this  case  Sir  Robert’s  political  persona,  and  it  is  also  the  “ideal”  of  long-held  convictions, 
the  “ideal”  that  Mrs.  Erlynne  in  Lady  Windermere ’s  Fan  likens  to  an  illusion.  This  latter 
definition  is  the  province  of  Gertrude,  who  cannot  accept  the  idea  of  Robert’s  persona 
being  a false  indicator  of  his  interior  life. 

Gertrude  does  not  distinguish  between  Robert’s  public  and  private  life.  For  her, 
Robert’s  success  in  matrimony  depends  on  his  conduct  as  a politician.  As  Ian  Gregor 
notes,  “Corruption  in  the  one  sphere  is,  for  her,  corruption  in  the  other. InAn  Ideal 
Husband,  Gertrude’s  illusions  are  held  to  be  more  valuable,  and  ultimately  more  true,  than 
the  reality  which  contradicts  them.  More  so,  and  even  more  cynically  than  in  Wilde’s 
previous  comedies,  persona  is  the  only  means  by  which  an  individual  can  be  identified. 
However,  mAn  Ideal  Husband  persona  is  the  result  of  the  individual’s  will  rather  than  a 
reaction  to  a socially-determined  stereotype  and,  tellingly,  especially  in  the  case  of  Sir 
Robert,  Mrs.  Cheveley  and  the  descriptions  of  Baron  Amheim,  persona  is  necessary  to 
conceal  sociaUy-reprehensible  actions.  In  addition,  the  use  of  persona  as  the  medimn  for 
interpersonal  relationships  is  a conscious  choice  made  by  the  characters,  particularly 
Gertrude,  who  uses  her  own  persona  as  a “good  woman”  to  perpetuate  Robert’s  more 
dubious  persona  as  an  “ideal”  husband  and  political  figure. 

For  WUde,  the  political  persona  is  no  different  fi'om  an  artistic  pose.  From  the 
beginning  stage  directions,  Wilde  sets  the  action  of  the  play  in  the  world  of  art  even  as  the 
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plot  makes  clear  that  some  of  the  main  issues  will  be  political  ones.  Whereas  the  stage 
directions  in  his  other  comedies  never  rise  above  the  level  of  the  functional,  the  directions 
of  An  Ideal  Husband  (most  of  which  Wilde  added  in  1 899  for  the  published  copy  of  the 
play)  describe  his  characters  as  works  of  art.^’  The  opening  stage  directions  state,  “Mrs. 
Marchmont  and  Lady  Basildon,  two  very  pretty  women,  are  seated  together  on  a Louis 
Seize  sofa.  They  are  types  of  exquisite  fragility.  Their  affectation  of  manner  has  a delicate 
charm.  Watteau  would  have  loved  to  paint  them”  (482).  Upon  Mabel  Qultem’s  entrance, 
the  stage  directions  describe  her  as  being  “a  perfect  example  of  the  English  type  of 
prettiness,  the  apple-blossom  type. ...  To  sane  people  she  is  not  reminiscent  of  any  work 
of  art.  But  she  is  really  like  a Tanagra  statuette,  and  would  be  rather  annoyed  if  she  were 
told  so”  (483).  Wilde  opens  An  Ideal  Husband  as  a rejoinder  to  his  discussion  of  “types” 
in  A Woman  of  No  Importance-,  he  begins  by  treating  his  characters  as  types  but  will 
devote  the  remainder  of  the  play  to  show  how  inaccurate  some  of  this  typecasting  is. 
Mabel,  for  instance,  may  look  like  an  English  ingenue,  but  she  demonstrates  a self- 
conscious  awareness  of  her  own  stereotypical  look  and  her  speech  demonstrates  an  ironic 
relationship  to  the  image  of  the  ingenue.  “Oh,  I love  London  Society!”  she  says.  “I  think 
it  has  immensely  improved.  It  is  entirely  composed  now  of  beautiful  idiots  and  brilliant 
lunatics.  Just  what  Society  should  be”  (484). 

Wilde’s  description  of  Robert  states,  “It  would  be  inaccurate  to  call  him 
picturesque.  Picturesqueness  cannot  survive  the  House  of  Commons.  But  Vandyck 
would  like  to  have  painted  his  head”  (485).  Donald  Ericksen  notes  that  each  of  the  artists 
Wilde  uses  to  describe  his  characters  “throughout  or  at  some  stage  of  his  career  represents 
a commitment  to  artificiality,  sensuosity,  and  escapism. The  notion  of  art  as  escapism  is 
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used  ironically,  or  perhaps  wistfully,  by  Wilde,  since,  even  as  he  places  his  characters  in  an 

“escapist”  world  of  art,  his  play  concerns  itself  with  the  impossibility  of  ever  escaping 

oneself  Indeed,  Robert  comes  into  his  career  as  a politician  through  aesthetics,  and 

particularly  through  an  aesthetic  sensibility  that  sees  political  power  as  the  ultimate  art 

form.  His  relationship  to  Baron  Amheim,  the  mysterious  foreign  financier,  is  reminiscent 

of  Gerald  Arbuthnot’s  initial  attitude  towards  Lord  Illingworth  in  A Woman  of  No 

Importance  and  Dorian  Gray’s  early  relationship  to  Henry  Wotton.  Robert  describes  the 

Baron  as  “a  man  of  a most  subtle  and  refined  intellect.  A man  of  culture,  charm,  and 

distinction.  One  of  the  most  intellectual  men  I ever  met”  (505).  Baron  Amheim’s  political 

acumen,  wealth,  and  ruthlessness  is  indistinguishable  fi’om  his  aestheticism.  Combined, 

these  traits  form  a persona  which  induces  Robert  to  risk  his  integrity  (his  political  “soul”) 

in  order  to  emulate  the  Baron.  The  corruption  of  Dorian  Gray  becomes  a more 

specifically  political  corruption  in  An  Ideal  Husband.  Robert’s  description  of  the  Baron’s 

“seduction”  of  him  takes  place  in  a setting  echoing  Dorian  Gray’s  apartments  and  involves 

language  reminiscent  of  Lord  Henry: 

I remember  so  well  how,  with  a strange  smile  on  his  pale,  curved  lips,  he 
led  me  through  his  wonderful  picture  gallery,  showed  me  his  tapestries,  his 
enamels,  his  jewels,  his  carved  ivories,  made  me  wonder  at  the  strange 
loveliness  of  the  luxiuy  in  which  he  lived;  and  then  told  me  that  luxury  was 
nothing  but  a backgroimd,  a painted  scene  in  a play,  and  that  power,  power 
over  other  men,  power  over  the  world,  was  the  one  thing  worth  having,  the 
one  supreme  pleasure  worth  knowing,  the  one  joy  one  never  tired  of,  and 
that  in  our  century  only  the  rich  possessed  it.  (505) 

The  Baron  sees  power  as  an  art  form  and  the  figure  of  the  aesthete  as  a persona  he  can 

project  in  order  to  wield  power  without  recriminations.  Robert,  though  he  responds  to  the 

Baron’s  persona,  ultimately  caimot  emulate  him  because  Baron  Amheim’s  model  of  a 
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persona  is  clashing  with  Gertrude’s  political-domestic  ideal  of  her  husband.  As  she 
reminds  her  husband,  the  public  and  the  private  “should  both  represent  man  at  his  highest. 

1 see  no  difference  between  them”  (500).  Ironically,  it  is  Robert’s  persona  which  Gertrude 
has  created  through  her  idealistic  conception  of  him  which  threatens  to  destroy  his  career 
and  marriage.  Gertrude  Chiltem,  as  Wilde  portrays  her,  is  as  guilty  as  the  socialites  in 
Lady  Windermere ’s  Fan  and  A Woman  of  No  Importance,  in  that  she  in  essence  typecasts 
Robert  as  the  “ideal  husband,”  a role  which,  as  Mrs.  AUonby  in  A Woman  of  No 
Importance  reminds  us,  does  not  exist  except  as  a figment  of  women’s  imagination. 

In  the  play’s  curious  “happy  ending,”  Mrs.  Cheveley  is  conveniently  disposed  of 

before  she  can  make  good  on  her  blackmail,  Robert  keeps  his  marriage,  career  and 

reputation  intact,  and  Gertrude  oddly  accepts  Robert’s  past  based  on  Lord  Goring’s 

emotional  argument  to  her.  In  an  earlier  draft  of  the  play,  however,  Gertrude  reacts  to  the 

news  of  Robert’s  past  by  running  into  Lord  Goring’s  arms;  Lord  Goring  uses  this  action 

to  lecture  Gertrude  in  human  weakness  and  in  her  own  capacity  for  forgiveness.^^  The 

earlier  draft  of  the  play,  while  more  conventionally  melodramatic,  makes  the  argument  that 

Robert’s  failings  are  symptoms  of  his  humanity,  failings  which  Gertrude  shares  and  which 

therefore  she  is  no  position  to  judge.  The  final  version  of  the  play,  however,  portrays 

Gertrude  as  morally  stainless  who  forgives  her  husband  out  of  Lord  Goring’s  clever 

entreaty  that,  in  doing  so,  she  can  become  a feminine  ideal,  a paragon  of  rmconditional 

love.  “What  sort  of  existence  will  he  have,”  Lord  Goring  admonishes  her, 

if  you  rob  him  of  the  fioiits  of  his  ambition,  if  you  take  him  fi'om  the 
splendour  of  a great  political  career,  if  you  close  the  doors  of  public  life 
against  him,  if  you  condemn  him  to  sterile  failure,  he  who  was  made  for 
triumph  and  success?  Women  are  not  meant  to  judge  us,  but  to  forgive  us 
when  we  need  forgiveness.  Pardon,  not  punishment  is  their  mission. ...  A 
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man’s  life  is  of  more  value  than  a woman’s.  It  has  larger  issues,  wider 
scope,  greater  ambitions.  A woman’s  life  revolves  in  curves  of  emotion.  It 
is  upon  the  lines  of  intellect  that  a man’s  life  progresses. ...  A woman  who 
can  keep  a man’s  love,  and  love  him  in  return,  has  done  aU  the  world  wants 
of  women,  or  should  want  of  them.  (548) 

What  Lord  Goring  is  giving  Gertrude  is  a static,  idealized  image  of  womanhood,  one 
which,  when  Gertrude  adopts  it  at  her  persona,  will  be  able  to  forgive  Robert  his 
transgressions.  The  earlier  Gertrude  who  countered  knowledge  of  Robert’s  wrongdoings 
with  some  of  her  own  could  not  have  forgiven  Robert  both  because  of  her  own  guilt  and 
because  of  her  realization  that  her  longstanding  belief  in  an  image  of  her  husband  has 
precluded  any  knowledge  of  the  man  himself  Wilde  realizes  that  in  order  to  forgive 
Robert  his  failings,  Gertrude  must  be  put  in  a position  where  she  willingly  adopts  a 
persona  far  outside  the  capabilities  of  ordinary  human  behavior.  Reactionary  though  it 
may  be,  Gertrude,  in  order  to  perpetuate  both  her  marriage  and  her  way  of  life,  must 
become  an  ideal  herself  What  results  is,  as  Kerry  Powell  points  out,  a “patched-together 
happy  ending”  which  is  “at  the  same  time  subversive  and  dramatically  unconvincing.”^ 
Robert  manages  to  get  away  with  his  misdeed  and  Gertrude  manages  to  ignore  the  moral 
convictions  that  had  held  her  in  good  stead  for  the  near-length  of  the  play.  Wilde  in  effect 
constructs  a play  which  stands  as  a counterpoint  to  his  argument  in  both  Lady 
Windermere ’s  Fan  and  A Woman  of  No  Importance  that  persona,  while  being  the 
mechanism  by  which  we  engage  with  the  world,  is  constantly  at  risk  of  being 
misinterpreted  as  a representation  of  a type  rather  than  of  a changing,  artistically- 
conscious  individual.  \n  An  Ideal  Husband,  the  typecast  persona  is  what  sustains  the 
characters  rather  than  the  persona  as  work  of  art.  What  becomes  important  to  the 
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Chiltems  is  that  each  hve  up  to  the  persona  each  projects.  Persona  in  this  case  becomes 
the  means  to  keep  the  domestic  ideal  intact. 

The  Triumph  of  Bunbury: 

Persona  as  Play  in  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest 

The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest  opened  in  February  1895  at  the  St.  James’s 
Theatre,  with  George  Alexander  playing  the  part  of  Jack  Worthing.^^  The  comedy 
received  an  extremely  warm  critical  reception;  Hamilton  Frye,  the  drama  critic  of  the 
London  Times,  spoke  for  most  of  the  reviewers  when  he  wrote  that  “Oscar  Wilde  may  be 
said  to  have  at  last,  and  by  a single  stroke,  put  his  enemies  under  his  feet.”^^  After  having 
written  three  comedies,  as  well  as  having  dealt  with  the  critics’  carping  that  the  comedies 
were  rehashes  of  various  French  melodramas,  that  the  characters  all  sounded  alike  and  all 
soimded  like  the  playwright,  Wilde  wrote  a comedy  that  flouted  both  the  warmed-over 
French  melodrama  of  the  London  stage  and  the  bleak  naturalism  of  the  Ibsenite  New 
Drama  that  had  become  the  standard  for  “serious”  works  of  theater.  Indeed,  Earnest 
marks  a departure  in  British  theater  fi-om  the  realist-based  plays  of  the  New  Drama  and  the 
sensationalized  action  of  the  melodramas.  The  play  is  a pure  work  of  theater.  Its 
discourse  is  a parody  of  other  plays,  both  melodrama  and  New  Drama,  and  its  situations 
and  characters  are  subversions  of  other  dramatic  works.  As  the  characters  are  playing 
with  forms  of  etiquette,  Wilde  is  playing  with  formal  conventions  of  contemporary  theater. 
For  instance,  Wilde  got  rid  of  the  “curtain”  of  conventional  drama,  the  tableau  scene 
where  the  characters  Ifeeze  in  their  poses  as  the  curtain  lowers,  signaling  the  end  of  each 
act.  He  replaced  the  “curtain”  with  “the  casual,  go-as-you-please  fashion  of  the  ultra- 
naturalistic  school,”^’  ending  the  act  with  dialogue  rather  than  a tableau.  The  conftision 
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between  the  infant  Jack  and  Miss  Prism’s  lost  manuscript,  as  Kerry  Powell  notes,  is  a 

reference  to  the  metaphor  Lovborg  makes  between  his  manuscript  and  a child  in  Hedda 

Gabler}^  The  references  Wilde  makes  to  the  New  Drama  are  also  thinly-veiled  references 

to  the  naturalistic  elements  present  in  his  own  comedies,  namely  the  social  critique  that 

underscores  each  of  the  plays.  Critics  tended  to  undervalue  the  earlier  comedies,  focusing 

on  what  they  saw  as  derivative  of  other  dramas  and  either  overlooking  or  deriding  the 

social  commentary.  In  Earnest,  Wilde  parodies  the  critical  reception  of  his  earlier  plays  as 

much  as  he  parodies  the  melodramatic  and  naturalistic  conventions  of  his  work.  The 

recognition  scene  between  Jack  and  Miss  Prism,  for  example,  pokes  fim  at  the  traditional 

moment  of  reunion  between  the  outcast  mother  and  her  abandoned  child  and  specifically 

echoes  Lady  Windermere ’s  Fan  and  A Woman  of  No  Importance: 

JACK  {in  a pathetic  voice).  Miss  Prism,  more  is  restored  to  you  than  this 
hand-bag.  I was  the  baby  you  placed  in  it. 

Miss  prism  {amazed).  You? 

Jack  {embracing  her).  Yes  . . . mother! 

Miss  prism  {recoiling  in  indignant  astonishment).  Mr.  Worthing,  I am 
unmarried! 

Jack.  Unmarried!  I do  not  deny  that  is  a serious  blow.  But  after  all,  who 
has  the  right  to  cast  a stone  against  one  who  has  suffered?  Cannot 
repentance  wipe  out  an  act  of  folly?  Why  should  there  be  one  law  for  men, 
and  another  for  women?  Mother,  I forgive  you.  (101) 

As  Russell  Jackson  notes,  the  woman  with  a past  becomes  Miss  Prism  whose 
guilty  behavior  is  simply  absent-mindedness;  the  great  secret  of  the  play  is  a handbag;  and 
the  villainous  or  virtuous  dandy  becomes  a dandy  with  no  moral  point  at  all.^®  Moreover, 
as  both  Arthur  Ganz  and  Ian  Gregor  note,  the  dandy  in  Earnest  is  neither  subordinated  to 
nor  even  in  conflict  with  the  Philistine  element  of  society.  Jack  and  Algernon  seem  to 
make  up  the  rules  of  social  behavior  as  they  go  along,  notably  in  Algernon’s  insistence  that 
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the  only  civilized  response  to  a crisis  is  to  eat  and  in  both  men’s  opinion  that  another 
baptism  is  a convenient  way  to  correct  the  problems  with  their  forenames.  In  the  world  of 
Earnest,  where  forms  of  behavior  and  modes  of  performance  become  the  thing  by  which 
one  ascertains  meaning,  the  dandy  is  the  ideal  figure.'*®  In  The  Importance  of  Being 
Earnest,  Wilde  answers  his  critics  by  writing  a comedy  which  is  an  absurd  representation 
of  the  critics’  perception  of  Wilde — ^trivial,  paradoxical,  witty  but  ultimately  fiivolous. 
Indeed,  many  of  Wilde’s  dramatic  critics,  in  a gesture  of  praise,  took  the  comedy  to  be  a 
pure  emanation  fi’om  Wilde’s  personality.  The  reviewer  of  Truth  claimed,  “But  I have  no 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  the  chief  reason  why  the  St.  James’s  piece  proves  so  amusing, 
is  because  it  is  so  completely  dominated  by  its  author.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  no  attempt 
in  it  at  characterisation,  but  all  the  dramatis  personae,  fi"om  the  heroes  down  to  their 
butlers,  talk  pure  and  undiluted  Wildese.”'*’  William  Archer,  the  Ibsenite  critic  who  had 
previously  given  A Woman  of  No  Importance  a thorough  and  respectful  review,  found 
Earnest  “delightful,”  but  apparently  beyond  the  realm  of  criticism.  “What  can  a poor  critic 
do  with  a play,”  he  wrote,  “which  raises  no  principle,  whether  of  art  or  morals,  creates  its 
own  canons  and  conventions,  and  is  nothing  but  an  absolutely  wilful  expression  of  an 
irrepressibly  witty  personality?’'*^  With  Earnest,  Wilde  effectively  took  the  criticisms  of 
his  earlier  plays,  that  all  the  characters  in  effect  sounded  just  like  him,  and  turned  it  into 
one  of  the  themes  of  the  play.  In  fact,  Earnest  is  Wilde’s  only  play  in  which  the  critics  are 
absolutely  correct  about  the  singularity  of  voice,  because  the  play  is  about  the  triumph  of 
persona  and,  more  specifically,  the  triumph  of  Wilde’s  persona.  The  characters  create 
images  of  themselves  which  miraculously  come  to  pass  at  the  end  of  the  play.  Becoming 
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their  idealized  selves  serves  as  a model  for  a playwright  trying  to  overcome  the  press’s 
manipulation  of  his  own  persona. 

In  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest,  the  struggle  between  the  individrial’s  persona 
and  the  society  that  wishes  to  govern  it  which  Wilde  had  been  exploring  in  Dorian  Gray, 
Salome  and  his  comedies  comes  to  a absurd,  almost  defiant  resolution.  In  Earnest,  image 
and  language  become  the  property  of  the  individual.  Moreover,  these  characters  are 
utterly  in  control  of  their  own  personae.  Jack,  for  instance,  can  effectively  appear  to  be  an 
upright  citizen  because  of  his  creation  of  a younger  brother  who  can  embody  all  the  rakish 
and  dissolute  behavior  unbecoming  to  a serious  gentleman  and  guardian.  In  addition, 
Cecily’s  romantic  fantasy  manifests  itselC  Algernon’s  Bunburying  translates  itself  into  his 
adopting  an  alternative  identity,  and,  through  the  happy  discovery  of  the  Army  List, 
Gwendolen’s  ideal  lover  named  Ernest  becomes  her  actual  lover.  The  characters  represent 
the  triumph  of  individual  perception  and  display  over  society’s  tendency  to  resort  to 
stereotype;  they  not  only  allow  their  personae  to  be  expressed,  they  will  fi-eely  borrow 
other  characters’  personae  if  it  suits  their  current  whims. 

In  Earnest,  Wilde  extends  the  argument  he  made  in  his  previous  society  comedies 
that  individuals  live  and  function  within  their  own  created  world  of  illusions  and  ideals. 
Every  character  operates  within  a set  narrative  or  mode  of  drama;  Cecily  constructs  a 
pastoral  romance  for  herself  and  Algernon,  Gwendolen  lives  within  a comedy  of  manners. 
Jack  the  orphan,  like  the  similarly-named  hero  of  countless  fairy  tales,  has  to  overcome  a 
series  of  obstacles  in  order  to  marry  Gwendolen  and  to  discover  his  origins,  and  Algernon 
most  ostentatiously  engages  in  the  melodramatic  narrative  of  the  double  identity. 

However,  unfike  Lady  Windermere  or  Lady  Chiltem,  these  characters  function  within 
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fully-realized  narrative  worlds  of  their  own  making  rather  than  trying  to  negotiate  with  a 
world  not  of  their  choosing  thrust  upon  them.  Because  the  characters  of  Earnest  treat 
themselves  as  characters  in  plays  of  their  own  creation,  they  are  free  to  create  and 
disregard  the  rules  which  govern  their  behavior.  There  is  no  struggle  against  society’s 
expectations  in  the  play  because  each  character  in  effect  creates  her  or  his  own  society. 

The  society  each  character  creates  sends  up  the  values  and  beliefs  held  by  the 
characters  of  the  conventional  London  stage,  as  well  as  the  characters  of  Wilde’s  earlier 
comedies.  Algernon’s  insatiable  appetites,  for  instance,  both  physical  and  romantic,  as 
well  as  his  penchant  for  always  getting  what  he  desires,  is  the  character  of  the  rake 
stripped  of  his  negative  social  connotations.  He  is  a variation  of  Lord  Illingworth  but  a 
harmless  one,  since  in  the  world  of  Earnest  there  are  no  hapless  victims  for  a rake  to  prey 
upon. 

Gwendolen  and  Cecily  are  each  parodies  of  the  various  heroines  and  ingenues  that 
appear  in  Wilde’s  other  comedies.  Gwendolen  is  a send-up  of  idealistic  women  such  as 
Lady  Windermere  and  Gertrude  Chiltem.  When  she  informs  Jack  that  they  live  “in  an  age 
of  ideals,”  (23)  she  could  be  parroting  both  Lady  Windermere  and  Lady  Chiltem’s  raisons 
d’etre.  Gwendolen,  too,  needs  to  live  by  a set  of  principles  and,  like  Lady  Windermere 
and  Lady  Chiltem,  her  principles  are  figments  of  her  imagination.  And,  like  Lady 
Windermere’s  image  of  her  mother  and  Gertmde’s  fixation  on  her  husband’s  political 
reputation,  Gwendolen’s  idealism  is  cathected  onto  the  image  engendered  by  the  name  of 
Ernest.  “My  ideal,”  she  says,  “has  always  been  to  love  some  one  of  the  name  of  Ernest. 
There  is  something  in  that  name  that  inspires  absolute  confidence.  The  moment  Algernon 
first  mentioned  to  me  that  he  had  a fnend  called  Ernest,  I knew  I was  destined  to  love 
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you”  (23).  The  idealism  previously  treated  by  Wilde  as  a legitimate  social  problem  has 
become  in  Earnest  a fetishization  taken  to  its  most  absurd  degree.  By  making  the  ideal  a 
ridiculous  concept,  WUde  ironically  portrays  the  lengths  his  characters  will  go  to  conform 
to  a fiction. 

Cecily,  like  Hester  Worsley,  is  serious  and  moralistic,  exhibiting  traits  of  the  jeune 
fille  of  French  melodrama.  However,  unlike  Hester,  Cecily’s  basis  for  morahty  is  bound 
up  in  the  paradoxical  language  of  the  epigram.  “1  hope  you  have  not  been  leading  a 
double  life,  pretending  to  be  wicked  and  being  really  good  all  the  time,”  she  teUs 
Algernon.  “That  would  be  hypocrisy”(46).  Cecily  constantly  confuses  the  literal  with  the 
figurative.  “I  am  not  little,”  she  objects  to  Algernon  calling  her  his  “little  cousin  Cecily.” 
“In  fact,  I beheve  I am  more  than  usually  tall  for  my  age”  (46).  The  result  of  this 
confusion  is  that  Cecily  manages  to  manipulate  text  to  create  her  own  universe,  one  that  is 
strangely  amoral  for  a supposedly  moralistic  character.  Cecily  desires  to  be  the  heroine  of 
a romantic  story  and  realizes  her  romance  simply  by  articulating  it.  Her  extensive  diary 
entries  about  her  romance  and  engagement  to  Ernest  come  to  pass  just  by  the  act  of 
reading  them  aloud  to  Algernon.  Like  Hester,  whose  earnest  moralism  conceals  her 
romantic  voraciousness  for  Gerald  as  well  as  her  enjoyment  of  the  upper  class’s 
hospitality,'*^  Cecily’s  innocence  conceals  a cunning  manipulation  of  Algernon.  Cecily  has 
so  consciously  constructed  herself  as  a romantic  ingenue,  in  love  with  a rakish  gentleman 
and  enduring  such  romantic  tortures  as  a broken  engagement,  that  Algernon  is  compelled 
to  finish  the  narrative  according  to  convention  and  play  the  reformed  rake  for  Cecily’s 
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Like  Gwendolen  and  Cecily,  Lady  Bracknell  has  used  her  persona,  in  this  case  as 

the  representative  of  the  old  social  order,  to  structure  her  perception  of  the  world.  Lady 

Bracknell  represents  a highly  stylized,  absurdist  view  of  dominant  ways  of  thinking.  Like 

the  upper-class  beliefs  to  which  she  subscribes.  Lady  Bracknell  is  bound  by  externally- 

created  rules.  However,  unlike  the  society  characters  in  Wilde’s  other  comedies.  Lady 

Bracknell  does  not  abide  by  these  rules  unthinkingly;  she  is  obsessed  with  them  because 

these  rules  have  in  effect  created  her  persona.  As  she  tells  Algernon,  “When  I married 

Lord  Bracknell  I had  no  fortime  of  any  kind.  But  1 never  dreamed  for  a moment  of 

allowing  that  to  stand  in  my  way”  (91).  The  implication  is  that  Lady  Bracknell  used  the 

upper  class’s  rules  of  both  manners  and  fashion  to  cement  her  suitability  for  her  husband 

as  well  as  her  societal  position.  Her  rules  are  the  result  of  language  legitimizing  behavior. 

Lady  Bracknell,  like  Gwendolen  and  Cecily,  has  a literal  relationship  to  language.  For 

Lady  BrackneU,  the  word  has  a direct  and  imcomplicated  relationship  to  the  dominant 

object  that  it  signifies.  For  instance,  her  exchanges  with  Jack  have  the  ring  of  absurdity 

because  of  her  dogged  insistence  on  the  literalness  of  language: 

Jack.  Yes,  Lady  Bracknell.  I was  in  a hand-bag — a somewhat  large, 
black  leather  hand-bag,  with  handles  to  it — ^an  ordinary  hand-bag  in  fact. 
Lady  Bracknell.  In  what  locality  did  this  Mr.  James,  or  Thomas, 

Cardew  come  across  this  ordinary  hand-bag? 

Jack.  In  the  cloak-room  at  Victoria  Station.  It  was  given  to  him  in 
mistake  for  his  own. 

Lady  Bracknell.  The  cloak-room  at  Victoria  Station? 

Jack.  Yes.  The  Brighton  line. 

Lady  Bracknell.  The  line  is  immaterial.  Mr.  Worthing,  I confess  I feel 
somewhat  bewildered  by  what  you  have  just  told  me.  To  be  bom,  or  at  any 
rate  bred,  in  a hand-bag,  whether  it  had  handles  or  not,  seems  to  me  to 
display  a contempt  for  the  ordinary  decencies  of  family  life  that  reminds 
one  of  the  worst  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution.  And  I presume  you 
know  what  that  unfortunate  movement  led  to?  (31-32) 
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Lady  Bracknell  is  as  much  creating  her  own  universe,  and  using  her  own  persona 
to  create  its  rules  of  behavior,  as  the  four  younger  characters.  By  continually 
defamiliarizing  her  language,  she  removes  it  from  its  connotative  relationship  to  the  world 
and  makes  it  her  own.  Even  her  eventual  acceptance  of  Jack  as  a son-in-law  relies  on  his 
adhering  to  her  rules;  he  proves  a lineage  to  which  she  cannot  object  and  a literal 
relationship  to  his  own  name. 

In  Earnest,  rather  than  having  his  characters  struggle  against  society  for  control  of 
their  own  personae,  WUde  conceives  of  a world  which  is  constructed  according  to  each 
character’s  respective  persona.  In  doing  so,  Wilde  suggests  that  the  self  which  creates  a 
persona  in  effect  creates  his  or  her  world;  each  of  the  characters  manages  to  effect  the 
results  he  or  she  desires  while  at  the  same  time  conforming  to  other  characters’  desires. 
Earnest  is  to  a certain  extent  Wilde’s  version  of  utopia.  Not  intended  as  a realistic 
representation  of  society,  it  thereby  manages  to  point  out  the  shortcomings  of  a society 
that  attempts  to  exert  control  over  everyone’s  personae.  But  the  play  also  demonstrates 
that  the  reason  society  does  atteir^t  to  control  persona  is  that  persona  is  fundamentally 
elusive;  because  its  laws  are  the  laws  of  fiction  rather  than  of  social  mobility,  it  will  always 
be  able  to  critique,  instead  of  merely  conform  to,  social  expectations. 
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CHAPTER  7 

“A  REVOLTING  AND  REPELLENT  TRAGEDY”: 

DE  PROFUNDIS  AND  THE  PERSONA  OF  SUFFERING 


Since  his  earliest  encounters  with  celebrity,  Wilde  conceived  of  the  artist’s  struggle 

as  being  a struggle  for  ownership  of  one’s  own  persona.  He  saw  persona  as  being  caught 

between  two  opposing  cultural  forces:  the  artist’s  desire  to  use  his  or  her  persona  as  the 

expression  of  an  individuated  self  and  the  public’s  desire  to  use  it  as  a commodity,  whether 

to  sell  ice  cream  or  cigars  or  to  portray  it  as  a particular  “type”  for  ideological  purposes. 

His  writings,  especially  those  of  the  1 890s,  were  parables  of  the  individual  fighting  to  keep 

his  or  her  persona  fi"om  becoming  a societal  type,  and  the  societal  type  Wilde  had 

uppermost  in  his  mind  was  the  caricatured  individual  created  by  some  journalists  in  order 

to  advance  a particular  conservative  moral  point.  The  threat  of  the  press  as  the 

representative  of  Philistine  society  is  best  summed  up  by  Mrs.  Cheveley  \nAn  Ideal 

Husband,  when  she  warns  Sir  Robert: 

Suppose  that  when  I leave  this  house  I drive  down  to  some  newspaper 
office,  and  give  then  this  scandal  and  the  proofs  of  it.  Think  of  their 
loathsome  joy,  of  the  delight  they  would  have  in  dragging  you  down,  of  the 
mud  and  mire  they  would  plunge  you  in.  Think  of  the  hypocrite  with  his 
greasy  smile  penning  his  leading  article,  and  arranging  the  foulness  of  the 
public  placard.  (496) 

In  the  play,  Mrs.  Cheveley  describes  to  Robert  the  ways  in  which  the  press  tended  to 
manipulate  an  individual’s  persona  to  make  its  conservative,  and  fi'equently  sensational, 
moral  point.  In  March  1 895,  when  Wilde  sued  the  Marquess  of  Queensberry  for  libel,  on 
account  of  Queensberry  having  sent  Wilde  a note  accusing  him  of  “posing  as  a somdomite 
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[sic]"  he  found  that  the  press  reacted  in  a manner  eerily  similar  to  Mrs.Cheveley’s  dark 
predictions.  As  Ed  Cohen  points  out,  since  the  press  was  prohibited  from  naming  the 
crimes  that  first  Queensberry,  then  the  Crown,  accused  Wilde  of  committing,  it  could  only 
convey  these  crimes  indirectly  by  transforming  Wilde’s  persona  into  a sexual  deviant.’ 

Remarkably,  despite  the  transformations  that  took  place  in  Wilde’s  persona  in  the 
intervening  years,  the  newspapers  returned  to  their  derisive  caricatures  of  “Wilde  the 
aesthete”  that  they  used  in  the  early  1 880s  to  cast  aspersions  on  his  pronouncements.  An 
article  in  The  Evening  News  on  9 March  1 895,  the  first  day  of  the  Queensberry  hearing, 
depicted  Wilde  driving  up  “in  a carriage  and  pair,  a magnificent  turn-out  with  coachman 
and  cockaded  footman”  and  described  how  he  “took  the  oath  with  an  aesthetic  grace.”^  A 
headline  from  The  Star  on  3 April  1 895,  the  first  day  of  the  Queensberry  trial,  could  easily 
have  been  lifted  from  an  article  about  Wilde’s  lectures  almost  fifteen  years  before:  “The 
Aesthete  Gives  Characteristically  Cynical  Evidence,  Replete  with  Painted  Epigram  and 
Startling  Paradox,  and  Explains  His  Views  on  Morality  in  Art.”^  Indeed,  even  though 
Wilde  had  abandoned  his  aesthetic  persona  by  the  mid- 1880s,  the  press,  in  returning  to 
this  early  manifestation,  managed,  as  it  did  in  the  early  1 880s,  to  make  Wilde  look  both 
sexually  menacing  and  ridiculous,  as  well  as  to  point  out  smugly  to  the  public  that  this 
unseemly  trial  was  the  inevitable  result  of  such  posturing.  As  a result  of  the  trial, 
however,  or  more  specifically  the  so-called  libel  which  caused  WUde  to  sue  Queensberry, 
the  references  to  Wilde  as  an  aesthete  were  thinly-veiled  allusions  to  his  “posing  as  a 
somdomite.”  When  Queensberry  was  acquitted  and  Wilde  was  arraigned  on  charges  of 
gross  indecency,  the  tenor  of  the  articles  shifted  from  portraying  Wilde  as  an  aging  version 
of  the  foppish  aesthete  to  a more  vulgar,  grotesque  figure  of  a sexual  deviant.  The  Star 
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article  which  began  with  the  headline  reminiscent  of  a Punch  cartoon  also  described  Wilde 
as  “ponderous  and  fleshy.”'*  As  the  first  of  Wilde’s  three  trials  progressed,  the  newspaper 
accounts  of  him  became  more  accusatory,  despite  the  fact  that  Wilde  was  the  plaintiff  in 
this  case.  When  Wilde  was  eharged  with  gross  indecency  on  6 April,  the  press  took  a 
twofold  approach  to  maligning  Wilde’s  character.  In  one  approaeh,  the  newspapers 
described  Wilde  in  similar  terms  that  Wilde  himself  used  to  depict  the  seedy  opium  dens  in 
Dorian  Gray,  in  other  words,  they  strove  to  remove  him  fi-om  both  the  middle  class,  of 
which  he  was  a member,  and  the  upper  class  whose  approval  he  was  seen  to  constantly 
covet.  The  Evening  News  of  5 April,  for  instance,  depicted  WUde  in  terms  reminiseent  of 
Jekyll  and  Hyde.  Wilde’s  sophisticated  persona  was  a mask  for  his  moral  degradation  and 
his  eagerness  to  troU  lower-class  areas.  “The  fine  verbal  fencing  of  the  first  day,”  the 
article  declares, 

has  done  little  to  relieve  the  horrible  darkness  of  the  sueceeding  passages  of 
the  trial,  and  even  the  Old  Bailey  recoiled  with  loathing  from  the  long 
ordeal  of  terrible  suggestion  that  oceupied  the  whole  of  yesterday  when  the 
cross-examination  left  the  artistic  literary  plane  and  entered  the  dim-lit, 
perfumed  rooms  where  the  poet  of  the  beautiful  joined  with  valets  and 
grooms  in  the  bond  of  the  silver  cigarette  case.  And  when  Oscar  Wilde  left 
the  box  the  little  light  that  had  relieved  the  awftil  sombreness  of  the  picture 
died  out,  as  Mr.  Carson  went  on  to  paint  a horrid  nocturne  of  terrible 
suggestions,  a thing  of  blackness,  only  half  defined,  but  wholly  horrible.^ 

The  newspapers  also  suggested  that  WUde’s  art,  including  both  his  writings  and  his 
persona,  should  be  viewed  unambiguously  as  evidence  of  his  homosexuality.  The  Daily 
Telegraph  of  6 April  proclaimed,  “We  shall  have  purehased  the  pain  and  shame  of  such  an 
exhibition  at  a price,  perhaps  not  too  high  if  it  lead  the  youth  of  our  generation,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  graver  thoughts  of  duty  and  propriety,  and  the  public,  on  the  other,  to  a sterner 
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impatience  with  those  who,  under  the  name  of  Art,  or  some  other  pretence,  insidiously 

poison  our  stage,  our  hterature,  our  drama,  and  the  outskirts  of  our  press.”^ 

What  resulted  from  the  trials  in  terms  of  Wilde’s  persona  was  that  his  persona 

became  irrevocably  fixed  by  the  more  censorious  members  of  the  press  as  a sexual  pervert 

and  by  more  sympathetic  journalists  as  a fallen  man.  For  instance,  on  the  day  of  Wilde’s 

conviction,  the  London  Evening  News  ran  an  editorial  stating  that 

England  has  tolerated  the  man  Wilde  and  others  of  his  kind  too  long. 

Before  he  broke  the  law  of  his  country  and  outraged  human  decency  he 
was  a social  pest,  a centre  of  intellectual  corruption.  He  was  one  of  the 
high  priests  of  a school  which  attacks  all  the  wholesome,  manly,  simple 
ideals  of  English  life,  and  sets  up  false  gods  of  decadent  culture  and 
intellectual  debauchery.  The  man  himself  was  a perfect  type  of  his  class,  a 
gross  sensualist  veneered  with  the  affectation  of  artistic  feeling  too  delicate 
for  the  appreciation  of  common  clay.  To  him  and  such  as  him  we  owe  the 
spread  of  moral  degeneration  amongst  young  men  with  abilities  sufficient 
to  make  them  a credit  to  their  country.’ 

Wilde  in  this  editorial  became  more  than  a type;  he  became  a symptom  for  a growing 
anxiety  about  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  yoimger  generation.  Whereas  the  earliest 
caricatures  of  Wilde  portrayed  him  as  a potential  sexual  threat  to  English  youth,  the 
London  Evening  News  editorial  baldly  portrayed  Wilde  as  a threat  to  the  masculimty  of 
English  boys,  a masculinity  which  it  explicitly  linked  to  nationalism.  WUde  also  became  a 
representation  of  a new  sort  of  “class,”  the  homosexual  predator.  Wilde’s  homosexuahty 
was  in  fact  constituted  by  this  article  as  the  entirety  of  his  persona.  Whereas  previously 
the  press  blamed  all  of  his  behavior  and  pronouncements  on  aestheticism,  by  the  end  of  the 
trials  Wilde’s  entire  persona  was  analepticaUy  seen  as  being  symptomatic  of  a sexual 
perversion.  The  image  of  Wilde  then  became  a sign  for  a kind  of  individual,  and  by 
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extension  a series  of  sexual  behaviors,  which  previously  had  no  way  of  being  named  in 
public. 

Even  the  more  sympathetic  papers,  such  as  The  Illustrated  Police  Budget, 
concentrated  on  a sensational,  melodramatic  portrayal  of  a WUde  stripped  of  his  identity. 
Reporting  on  Wilde’s  first  night  at  the  Bow  Street  Police  Station,  the  newspaper  focused 
on  Wilde’s  meticulous  toilet,  emphasizing  the  pitiable  incongruity  between  the  fashionable 
gentleman  he  once  was  and  the  abject  criminal  he  has  now  become.*  When  Wilde  was 
sentenced  to  two  years’  imprisonment  with  hard  labor,  the  Illustrated  Police  Budget  again 
focused  on  the  loss  of  Wilde’s  public  image,  depicting  a scene  with  the  prison  barber  as  a 
sensational  tragedy:  “The  prison  barber,  who  is  a man  well  used  to  his  work,  at  once 
commenced  to  crop  off  with  a pair  of  scissors  Oscar’s  renowned  and  ever  admired — at 
least  by  Society — locks.  It  must  have  taken  Mr.  Wilde  years  to  train  and  grow  his  hair  as 
it  stood  early  on  Saturday;  it  took  the  prison  barber  just  two  minutes  to  cut  all  the  locks 
off.”’  Wilde’s  hair  in  this  article  becomes  a metonym  for  his  fame  and  his  p>ersona,  his 
entire  public  identity,  in  feet.  But  he  is  reconstructed  as  a tragic  figure,  the  artistic  genius 
whose  sexual  excess  led  to  his  downfall.  The  article  in  effect  transforms  him  fi'om  the 
artist  constructing  his  own  persona  to  a character  trapped  within  and  suffering  the 
consequences  of  a persona  which  spiraled  out  of  his  control.  It  is,  as  Wilde  showed  in 
Dorian  Gray,  Salome,  and  the  society  comedies,  his  anxiety  coming  to  pass — ^that  he  is  no 
longer  the  agent  of  his  own  persona  but  that  aU  of  his  behavior  and  positions  are  perceived 
as  being  representative  of  a type,  and  a socially-abhorrent  type  at  that. 
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Rebuilding  the  Persona:  De  Profundis 

De  Profundis,  Wilde’s  letter  to  Alfred  Douglas,  was  written  during  his 
incarceration  in  Reading  Prison,  the  last  of  three  prisons  in  which  he  served  his  time,  and  it 
was  written  out  of  the  first  crisis  he  ever  experienced  about  his  personae.  His  former 
personae,  whether  the  aesthete  or  the  decadent  or  the  sophisticate,  had  been  superseded 
by  the  public’s  overriding  view  of  him  as  a pervert.  Further  complicating  this  shift  in 
Wilde’s  persona  was  his  belief  that,  while  he  had  been  convicted  for  acts  which  he  did  not 
consider  criminal,  in  order  to  curry  some  sympathy  from  prison  officials,  he  had  to  play  the 
role  of  the  penitent.  In  addition,  due  to  the  unforgiving  conditions  of  the  prison  regime, 
Wilde  for  the  first  time  had  no  outlet  to  express  himself.  He  was  forbidden  to 
communicate  with  other  prisoners,  his  letters  to  people  on  the  outside  were  both  limited 
and  heavily  censored,  his  reading  was  restricted,  and  he  was  subject  to  a strict  schedule 
which  included  punishing,  repetitive  labor  such  as  picking  oakum  and  walking  on  an 
inclined  treadmill  six  hours  a day.‘°  By  the  time  Wilde  arrived  at  Reading,  in  fact,  he  was 
so  weakened  by  the  hard  labor  as  well  as  a fall  that  damaged  his  ear,  he  was  assigned  light 
gardening  duties  and  to  act  as  a makeshift  librarian,  delivering  books  to  the  other 
convicts.” 

During  his  stay  at  Reading,  Wilde  made  several  efforts  to  convince  the  English 
government  to  reduce  his  sentence.  In  order  to  do  so,  he  resorted  to  the  image  the  public 
had  of  him  as  a deviant.  In  a letter  to  the  Home  Secretary  on  2 July  1896,  Wilde  appeals 
for  an  early  release,  arguing  that  he  is  suffering  from  a form  of  “sexual  madness”  and  that 
the  Secretary  should  take  note  that,  in  countries  like  France,  Italy,  and  Austria,  his  actions 
are  considered  to  be  symptoms  of  a disease  rather  than  a crime.  He  asks  for  an  increase  in 
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his  allotment  of  books,  claiming  that  idleness  might  lead  him  to  dwell  upon  his  sexual 
vices.  He  ches  the  works  of  Italian  criminologist  Cesare  Lombroso  and  Lombroso’s 
disciple,  German  sociologist  Max  Nordau,  as  experts  who  had  made  a scientific 
“connection  between  madness  and  the  literary  and  artistic  temperament.  Professor  Nordau 
in  his  book  on  ‘Degenerescence’  [5/c]  published  in  1894  having  devoted  an  entire  chapter 
to  the  petitioner  as  a specially  typical  example  of  this  fatal  law.”'^  Wilde  continues  his 
appeal  to  the  Home  Secretary  on  10  November  of  that  year,  elaborating,  “Of  aU  the  modes 
of  insanity — and  the  petitioner  is  fully  conscious  now,  too  conscious  it  may  be,  that  his 
whole  life,  for  the  two  years  preceding  his  ruin,  was  the  prey  of  absolute  madness — ^the 
insanity  of  perverted  sensual  instinct  is  the  one  most  dominant  in  its  action  on  the  brain.”'^ 
Also,  during  his  prison  sentence,  Wilde  was  undergoing  a dramatic  shift  in  his 
relationship  with  Alfred  Douglas.  While  being  held  at  Holloway  Prison  during  his  trials, 
Wilde  wrote  some  amorous  letters  to  Douglas,  but,  at  the  same  time  he  was  petitioning 
the  Home  Secretary  for  early  release  to  prevent  his  relapse  into  “sexual  madness,”  he  also 
learned  that  Douglas  was  planning  to  publish  a volume  of  poems  and  dedicate  them  to 
Wilde.  The  previous  year,  Douglas  had  nearly  published  an  article  about  his  relationship 
with  Wilde  in  the  Mercure  de  France,  a Paris  newspaper  which  had  fervently  denounced 
Wilde  during  his  trials.  Douglas  had  planned  to  include  several  of  Wilde’s  love  letters  to 
him  in  the  article  and  Wilde  from  prison  had  pleaded  with  his  fiiend  Robert  Ross  to  stop 
Douglas  from  printing  this  article.  Referring  to  him  as  “Douglas”  rather  than  the 
endearment  “Bosie,”  Wilde  wrote  to  Ross,  “The  idea  that  he  is  wearing  or  in  possession  of 
anything  I gave  him  is  peculiarly  repugnant  to  me.  I cannot  of  course  get  rid  of  the 
revolting  memories  of  the  two  years  I was  unlucky  enough  to  have  him  with  me,  or  of  the 
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mode  by  which  he  thrust  me  into  the  abyss  of  ruin  and  disgrace  to  gratify  his  hatred  of  his 
father  and  other  ignoble  passions.”''* 

While  in  prison,  Wilde  was  undergoing  a radical  revisioning  of  his  own  persona, 
and  this  revisioning  was  directly  linked  to  his  coneeption  of  Alfred  Douglas,  whom  he  felt 
had  contributed  a great  deal  to  his  current  set  of  circumstances.  Douglas  was  therefore 
going  to  be  the  catalyst  for  Wilde  creating  a new  self  and  a new  persona  for  his  life  after 
the  trials.  He  wrote  to  More  Adey  on  1 8 February  1 897:  “I  told  you  I was  going  to  write 
to  Alfred  Douglas.  I am  stUl  at  work  on  the  letter.  It  is  the  most  important  letter  of  my 
life,  as  it  will  deal  ultimately  with  my  future  mental  attitude  towards  life,  with  the  way  in 
which  I desire  to  meet  the  world  again,  with  the  development  of  my  character:  with  what  I 
have  lost,  what  I have  learned,  and  what  I hope  to  arrive  at.”'^  He  had  previously  written 
what  amounted  to  an  early  draft  of  De  Profundis;  in  a letter  to  Robert  Ross  in  November 
1 896 — again,  at  the  same  time  he  was  petitioning  the  Home  Secretary  for  early 
release — he  enumerated  Douglas’s  faults  where  WUde  was  concerned.  Douglas  had 
become  to  Wilde  the  reason  for  his  ruin;  Wilde  would  therefore  need  to  position  Douglas 
as  the  icon  around  which  he  could  rebuild  himself 

De  Profundis  is  a title  coined  by  Robert  Ross  for  the  1905  expurgated  pubhcation 
of  the  letter.  Wilde’s  intended  title  for  the  essay  was  Epistola:  In  Carcere  et  Vinculis,  or 
“Letter:  Imprisoned  and  Chained”  and  the  emphasis  he  put  on  his  imprisoned  state  is 
fundamental  to  the  purpose  of  writing  the  letter  to  Alfred  Douglas.  The  letter  is  as  much 
an  open  letter  to  the  public  that  condemned  him  as  a criminal  as  it  is  specifically  addressed 
to  Douglas  and,  more  importantly,  it  is  less  a letter  than  a narrative  of  Wilde’s  redemption 
and  reclaiming  of  a persona.  In  fact,  De  Profundis  echoes  a famihar  narrative  pattern  in 
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Wilde’s  writings,  that  of  the  abject  sufferer  finding  redemption,  and  beauty,  through  a new 
awareness  of  his  own  compassion.  This  pattern  is  present  in  “The  Happy  Prince,”  for 
example,  when  the  Prince  is  chosen  by  God  to  dwell  in  Heaven  only  after  the  Prince  has 
stripped  away  every  single  bit  of  his  personal  adornment  to  help  the  poor,  and  in  “The 
Young  King”  when  the  King  is  given  God’s  own  finery  to  wear  after  he  eschews  the 
clothing  made  at  the  expense  of  the  workers’  lives.  In  De  Profundis,  Wilde  depicts 
himself  as  having  been  stripped  of  all  of  his  finery — in  this  case,  of  his  position  in  society 
and  his  persona  as  an  artist — and  is  searching  for  a means  to  rebuild  his  persona  out  of  his 
suffering.  For  Wilde,  the  spiritual  stripping  of  his  persona  corresponds  to  the  material 
stripping  of  his  identity.  As  he  mentions  at  different  points  throughout  the  letter,  his  wife, 
children,  fiiends,  reputation,  career,  income,  and  even  name  have  been  taken  away  from 
him.  In  addition,  while  in  prison  he  suffered  the  humiliation  of  those  letters  written  to  the 
Home  Secretary  as  well  as  the  knowledge  that,  because  of  his  bankruptcy  and  stUl- 
looming  court  costs,  any  future  publication  or  production  royalties  are  to  be  garnisheed  by 
Queensberry.*^  By  portraying  himself  as  spiritually  and  materially  naked,  Wilde  uses  the 
narrative  within  De  Profundis  to  construct  a defiant  text  against  the  public  which  had 
turned  him  into  the  representative  of  sexual  crimes.  As  Jay  Losey  suggests,  “Wilde  wants 
his  future  readers  to  regard  him  as  an  artist  who  remained  socially  impenitent  while 
acknowledging  his  personal  shortcomings.”'’  By  showing  his  readers  how  he  can  rebuild 
himself  out  of  the  suffering  inflicted  upon  him  by  society,  Wilde  asserts  his  own  agency  in 
constructing  his  persona. 

To  accomplish  this  goal,  Wilde  needs  to  portray  Douglas  as  his  antagonist  in  the 
letter.  The  Alfred  Douglas  depicted  in  De  Profundis  is  mostly  Wilde’s  construction,  his 
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prior  actions  described  in  a particular  way  to  emphasize  the  purported  effect  he  had  on 
Wilde’s  own  behavior.  As  William  E.  Buckler  notes,  Wilde’s  perception  in  1897  of  his 
recent  past  was  heavily  influenced  by  the  trials  and  that,  with  De  Profundis,  he  “is 
involved  in  a process  of  myth-making,  converting  personal  history  into  personalized 
fable.”'*  Despite  his  claims  that  Douglas  tried  to  drain  his  creative  talent,  for  instance, 
Wilde  was  arguably  in  one  of  the  most  productive  periods  of  his  career  during  their 
relationship.  Moreover,  Wilde  often  conducted  his  sexual  affairs  vsith  the  younger  men 
independent  of  Douglas.  Nonetheless,  as  Regenia  Gagnier  notes,  “If  there  had  not  been  an 
Alfi-ed  Douglas,  Wilde  would  have  had  to  invent  one.”  She  writes,  “Douglas  was  for 
Wilde  the  image  of  all  unworthy  audiences:  once  he  was  demystified  he  could  be  forgiven, 
and  Wilde  could  go  on  to  demystify  and  forgive  the  whole  society  he  had  played  to.”” 
Douglas,  furthermore,  is  a necessary  foil  against  which  Wilde  could  rebuild  his  own 
identity.  By  constantly  setting  Douglas  up  as  a straw  man,  Wilde  can  distinguish  himself 
from  both  Douglas  and  the  Philistine  society  he  represents  and,  imder  the  conceit  of 
attempting  to  re-educate  him,  Wilde  can  put  forth  his  principles  that  will  shape  his  new 
persona. 

Wilde  spends  over  the  first  half  of  De  Profundis  painstakingly  enumerating 
Douglas’s  faults,  often  down  to  the  extra  shilling  of  Wilde’s  that  he  squandered,  in  order 
to  set  Douglas  up  as  antagonistic  to  the  artistic  nature.  “While  you  were  with  me,”  he 
accuses  Douglas,  “you  were  the  absolute  ruin  of  my  Art,  and  in  allowing  you  to  stand 
persistently  between  Art  and  myself  I give  to  myself  shame  and  blame  in  the  fullest 
degree”  (427).  Douglas  is  positioned  here  in  the  banal,  utterly  commonplace  role  of  a 
homewrecker,  but  the  union  he  is  accused  of  upending  is  that  of  Wilde  and  his  Art.  By 
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calculating  his  expenses  that  Douglas  was  responsible  for,  Wilde  is  accusing  Douglas  of 
turning  him  into  a pedant,  someone  who  has  to  let  financial  concerns  override  his  artistic 
concerns.  Again,  this  is  an  exaggeration  on  Wilde’s  part,  as  his  financial  concerns  existed 
prior  to  his  relationship  with  Douglas.  But,  by  aligning  Douglas  firmly  on  the  side  of 
squandering  both  Wilde’s  art  and  money,  he  construets  Douglas  as  the  image  of 
Philistinism. 

Douglas’s  persona  of  the  beautifiil  but  spoiled  and  petulant  boy  is  fi'equently 
positioned  in  De  Profundis  in  opposition  to  Wilde’s  abject  persona.  To  further  his  point, 
Wilde  points  out  to  Douglas  that  Douglas’s  persona,  rather  than  being  based  on  Art,  is 
instead  based  on  artifice,  a fiivolous  and  shallow  conception  of  Art.  While  Wilde  was  in 
Holloway  Prison,  Douglas  managed  to  pass  a message  to  him  using  a nickname  Wilde  had 
onee  given  him,  “Prince  Fleur-de-Lys.”  To  Wilde,  Douglas  using  a name  which  blatantly 
smacked  of  artifice  and  luxury  mocked  his  situation  directly,  not  only  by  Douglas 
displaying  little  understanding  of  Wilde’s  predicament  but  by  indirectly  referring  to  the 
aesthetic  persona  the  papers  were  using  as  a symbol  of  Wilde  as  a sexual  criminal. 
Furthermore,  through  this  nickname  Douglas  becomes  in  De  Profundis  the  embodiment  of 
the  Philistine  misusing  persona.  For  Douglas,  as  Wilde  accuses  him  in  the  letter,  the 
outward  glitz  of  the  performanee  overshadows  the  substantive  meaning  of  persona.  “You 
were  in  your  own  eyes  still  the  graceful  prince  of  a trivial  comedy,”  Wilde  charges,  “not 
the  sombre  figure  of  a tragic  show.  All  that  had  occurred  was  but  a feather  for  the  cap 
that  gilds  a narrow  head,  a flower  to  pink  the  doublet  that  hides  a heart  that  Hate,  and 
Hate  alone,  can  warm,  that  Love,  and  Love  alone,  finds  cold”  (454).  Douglas,  according 
to  Wilde,  cultivated  a persona  utterly  incompatible  with  that  of  an  artist.  Unlike  Wilde, 
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Douglas  is  unwilling  to  change  or  develop  his  persona  according  to  artistic  principles  and, 
because  of  his  obstinacy,  Wilde  is  the  one  made  to  suffer. 

Thus  it  becomes  extremely  important  for  WUde  to  reconstruct  his  own  persona 
through  the  education  of  Douglas.  If  Douglas  is  indeed  representative  of  the  society 
which  put  Wilde  away  and  turned  him  into  a criminal  and  a pervert,  then  it  is  through 
teaching  Douglas  to  accept  Wilde’s  new  persona  as  a martyr  to  Art  that  Wilde  can  be 
socially  redeemed.  More  specifically,  Wilde  constructs  a new  persona  of  himself  that  is 
purposely  didactic,  one  whose  aim  is  to  convert  Douglas  fi"om  callowness  into  maturity,  or 
into  sympathy  with  Wilde’s  suffering.  Addressing  Douglas  directly,  he  writes,  “Is  it 
beginning  to  dawn  on  you  what  Love  is,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  Love?  It  is  not  too  late 
for  you  to  learn,  though  to  teach  it  to  you  I may  have  had  to  go  to  a convict’s  cell”  (453). 

In  cultivating  his  new  persona,  Wilde  builds  it  out  of  his  sense  of  suffering  in  order 
to  project  a repentant  persona  without  actually  repenting  for  his  previous  acts.  Suffering 
for  Wilde  gives  his  persona  an  authenticity  every  time  he  positions  his  own  predicament 
against  Douglas’s  situation.  In  feet,  according  to  Wilde,  suffering  allows  him  to 
participate  fully  in  life  and  to  use  his  experiences  to  cultivate  his  persona.  Douglas’s 
fiivolousness,  on  the  other  hand,  prevents  him  fi'om  having  an  awareness  of  the  uglier 
aspects  of  the  world.  Douglas  is  seen  as  shaUow,  unaware  of  the  true  nature  of  life  and,  as 
a result,  a harmful  influence  to  those,  namely  Wilde,  who  seek  to  develop  themselves. 

Through  his  return  to  suffering,  both  his  own  and  suffering  in  general,  Wilde 
creates  a persona  which  takes  the  images  of  him  created  by  the  press  and  manipulates 
them  into  the  romantic  image  of  the  wanderer.  Even  before  he  is  released  and  exiles 
himself  to  France,  Wilde  begins  to  describe  himself  as  a man  who  has  been  punished  into 
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solitude  and,  more  importantly,  as  a man  whose  purpose  is  to  educate  people  into 
compassion.  As  he  writes  in  De  Profundis,  “StUl,  in  the  very  fact  that  people  will 
recognise  me  wherever  I go,  and  know  all  about  my  life,  as  far  as  its  follies  go,  I can 
discern  something  good  for  me”  (470).  This  new  conception  of  himself  as  a fallen  man, 
like  a Cain  or  a Melmoth  (whose  name  he  adopted  during  his  last  years),  will  be,  he  hopes, 
the  catalyst  for  a new  phase  in  his  art.  “It  Avill  force  on  me,”  he  writes,  “the  necessity  of 
again  asserting  myself  as  an  artist,  and  as  soon  as  I possibly  can.  If  I can  produce  even 
one  more  beautiful  work  of  art  I shall  be  able  to  rob  malice  of  its  venom,  and  cowardice  of 
its  sneer,  and  to  pluck  out  the  tongue  of  scorn  by  the  roots”  (470). 

However,  a persona  based  on  suffering  potentially  contradicts  Wilde’s  lifelong 
assertion  that  persona  was  (or  should  be)  the  free  artistic  expression  of  an  individual. 
Portraying  himself  as  a man  created  out  of  suffering  limits  himself  to  expressions  of 
sorrow  and  casts  a particularly  restrictive  cast  on  his  art.  In  addition,  Wilde  connects  his 
suffering  to  the  law.  He  makes  it  clear  in  several  instances  that  his  suffering  is  not  the 
inevitable  eonsequence  of  whatever  sins  he  has  committed.  Rather,  suffering  is  an  external 
affliction,  brought  upon  him  by  a narrow-minded  society  and  a restrictive  legal  system. 
“Reason  does  not  help  me,”  he  writes  in  one  instance.  “It  tells  me  that  the  laws  under 
which  I am  convicted  are  wrong  and  unjust  laws,  and  the  system  under  which  I have 
suffered  a wrong  and  unjust  system”  (468).  The  danger,  as  WUde  recognizes,  of 
cultivating  a persona  as  a legal  or  social  victim  severely  curtails  the  extent  to  which  the 
persona  can  develop.  Therefore,  in  order  to  reclaim  a persona  for  himself,  Wilde 
transforms  his  situation  into  art.  “I  now  see  that  sorrow,”  he  writes,  “being  the  supreme 
emotion  of  which  man  is  capable,  is  at  once  the  type  and  test  of  all  great  Art”  (473).  As 
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Norbert  Kohl  notes,  “No  humble,  uncomplaining  resignation  to  his  fate,  but  instead  its 
aesthetic  elevation  to  the  scale  of  an  historic  drama — ^this  was  how  WUde  was  able  to 
adapt  himself  to  his  new  situation.”^®  But  it  is  an  art  different  from  the  art  he  subscribed 
to  before  his  trials.  In  De  Profundis,  Wilde’s  conception  of  art  is  one  which  can  only  exist 
within,  not  apart  from,  the  horizon  of  social  expectations.  The  new  persona  he  envisions 
is  one  which  is  paradoxically  at  once  free  and  bound  by  law,  such  as  his  image  of  a Christ 
who  exists  as  an  artist  by  means  of  the  suffering  around  him.  Christ  is  WUde’s  ego  ideal  in 
De  Profundis,  synthesizing  compassion,  suffering  and  personal  artistry  into  one  persona. 
“Indeed,”  writes  Wilde,  “that  is  the  charm  about  Christ,  when  all  is  said.  He  is  just  like  a 
work  of  art  himself  He  does  not  really  teach  one  anything,  but  by  being  brought  into  his 
presence  one  becomes  something”  (487).  Christ  is  like  Art  but,  because  of  his  sympathy 
to  the  downtrodden,  he  constantly  has  new  models  enabling  him  to  grow  and  change. 
Suffering,  according  to  Wilde,  is  a greater  catalyst  for  a persona  to  change  than  Art, 
because  suffering  enables  one  to  see  potential  beauty  in  the  abject  things  that  Art 
dismisses.  And  the  Christ  of  De  Profundis,  as  Guy  Willoughby  points  out,  is  a model  of 
“davmting  achievement  of  self-perfection  through  absolute  individualism.”^'  WUde’s 
description  of  Christ  repeatedly  links  art  with  suffering,  stating  at  the  end  that  suffering  is 
a catalyst  for  a greater  type  of  art.  “And  feeling,”  he  writes,  “with  the  artistic  nature  of 
one  to  whom  Sorrow  and  Suffering  were  modes  through  which  [Christ]  could  realise  his 
conception  of  the  Beautiful,  that  an  idea  is  of  no  value  till  it  becomes  incarnate  and  is 
made  an  image,  he  makes  of  himself  the  image  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  and  as  such  has 
fascinated  and  dominated  Art  as  no  Greek  god  ever  succeeded  in  doing”  (481).  Christ,  in 
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other  words,  is  Wilde  in  that  he  creates  the  same  persona  out  of  suffering  that  Wilde  is 
using  De  Profundis  to  do. 

In  suffering,  Wilde  ultimately  finds  the  means  to  recover  his  individuality,  a slightly 

paradoxical  move  fi’om  the  man  who  previously  claimed  that  suffering  was  the  very  thing 

that  made  men  indistinguishable  fi’om  each  other  in  prison  and  who  discussed  several  times 

his  fall  fiom  the  individual  “Oscar  Wilde”  to  the  prisoner  numbered  “C.3.3.”  But,  through 

the  use  of  suffering,  Wilde,  as  Joseph  Butwin  points  out,  “becomes  for  himself  the 

playwright,  the  player,  and  the  audience  or,  in  comparable  mercantile  terms,  the  publicist, 

the  product,  and  the  consiuner.”^^  In  other  words,  he  regains  control  over  his  persona  by 

exploiting  the  assumption  that  suffering,  in  particular  the  suffering  of  remorse,  isolates  an 

individual  fiom  the  group.  Wilde  uses  his  incarceration  to  assert  that  he,  not  the  medical, 

legal  or  journalistic  pundits,  is  the  expert  on  suffering  and  how  suffering  can  contribute  to 

the  development  of  a new  persona.  Furthermore,  Wilde  states  in  De  Profundis  his 

intention  to  create  his  new  persona  out  of  the  image  thrust  upon  him  by  a conservative 

press.  “I  would  sooner  say,  or  hear  it  said  of  me,”  he  writes, 

that  I was  so  typical  a child  of  my  age  that  in  my  perversity,  and  for  that 
perversity’s  sake,  I turned  the  good  things  of  my  fife  to  evil,  and  the  evil 
things  of  my  life  to  good.  What  is  said,  however,  by  myself  or  by  others 
matters  little.  The  important  thing,  the  thing  that  lies  before  me,  the  thing 
that  I have  to  do,  or  be  the  brief  remainder  of  my  days  one  maimed, 
marred,  and  incomplete,  is  to  absorb  into  my  nature  all  that  has  been  done 
to  me,  to  make  it  part  of  me,  to  accept  it  without  complaint,  fear,  or 
reluctance.  (469) 

For  Wilde,  the  constant  reminder  of  the  persona  created  by  the  press  will  enable  him  to 
construct  a persona  in  reaction  to  it.  Moreover,  his  constant  acknowledgment  of  his  fall 
fiom  grace  gives  him  a measure  of  autonomy  over  the  criminal  persona  given  to  him  by 
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the  press  and  the  pubhc.  By  absorbing  his  sexual  peccadilloes,  his  artistic  principles  and 
his  sense  of  suflfering  into  one  persona,  Wilde  transforms  himself  into  a cautionary  symbol 
of  a very  different  sort,  one  which  subtly  warns  society  that  an  unchecked  desire  to  control 
other  people’s  personae  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  destruction  of  that  individual’s  capacity 
to  create  art.  He  positions  himself  for  society’s  benefit  as  a martyr,  not  to  his  sexuahty, 
but  to  his  theory  of  persona  and  his  conviction  that  the  development  of  oneself  through  a 
proper  understanding  of  art  will  be  to  the  betterment  of  a benighted  society. 

By  the  time  Wilde  wrote  De  Profundis,  he  saw  persona  as  the  one  construct  he 
could  use  to  rebuild  his  shattered  reputation  and  identity.  The  fact  that  he  could  indeed 
view  persona  in  such  a way  demonstrates  how  far  he  had  developed  his  theory  fi’om  the 
intellectual  fancy  he  had  at  Oxford  that  persona  is  a way  of  playing  with  ideas  of 
perception  and  performance  to  the  conviction  that  persona  is  a means  of  contesting  a 
corrupt  society.  Wilde  saw  in  his  theory  of  persona  a fimdamental  connection  between 
aestheticism  and  experience,  one  which  could  be  realized  not  only  in  writing,  but  in  public 
performances.  He  championed  persona’s  potential  for  liberating  the  individual  fi'om  the 
will  to  conform  to  social  expectations,  seeing  in  persona  the  individual’s  capabihty  to 
become  a hving  work  of  art. 

But  Wilde  was  also  aware  that  the  human  will  is  essentially  inartistic,  and  that 
persona  is  a fiction  necessary  for  controlling  the  darker  sides  of  human  nature.  Rather 
than  assuming  a naive  position  towards  the  projection  of  an  artistic  self,  Wilde  explored 
persona’s  relationship  to  both  imchecked  and  repressed  desires.  Only  after  he  dealt  with 
persona’s  destructive  capabilities  did  he  return  to  some  of  the  exhortations  of  the  essays. 
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arguing  that  persona  could  be  developed  into  a means  of  agency  against  a society  intent  on 
controlling  one’s  identity. 

As  he  was  working  on  and  expanding  his  theory  of  persona,  Wilde  also  had  to 
struggle  for  control  of  his  own  persona.  His  argument  that  persona  is  a championing  of 
individual  differences  and  a challenge  to  society’s  tyranny  of  the  image  stems  directly  from 
his  own  experiences  with  the  press.  It  can  be  argued  that,  in  the  end,  public  opinion 
defeated  him,  that  Wilde  was  ultimately  not  the  agent  of  his  own  image.  For  Wilde, 
though,  persona’s  effect  on  the  individual’s  sense  of  agency  is  manifested  through  the 
struggle  against  social  expectations,  and  not  necessarily  a victorious  struggle.  By 
privileging  the  struggle  over  the  outcome,  he  also  gave  himself  a means  of  averting  the 
press’s  domination  of  his  own  persona  by  showing  that  the  stereotypical  images  used  by 
society  often  enabled  the  very  subversion  it  was  trying  to  quash.  Wilde  himself  may  not 
have  been  altogether  successful  in  trying  to  use  persona  to  negotiate  with  society,  but,  by 
developing  the  idea  of  persona  first  as  a means  of  play,  then  as  a challenge  to  dominant 
ways  of  perceiving  the  individual,  he  developed  a way  of  seeing  the  self  that  is  still  potent 
today. 

Notes 

1 . Ed  Cohen,  Talk  on  the  Wilde  Side:  Toward  a Genealogy  of  a Discourse  on  Male 
Sexualities  (New  York:  Routledge,  1993),  146. 
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3.  Op.  cit.,  133. 
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10.  See  Regenia  Gagnier,  “Z)e  Profundis  as  Espistola:  in  Carcere  et  Vinculis:  A 
Materialist  Reading  of  Oscar  Wilde’s  Autobiography.”  Criticism  26:4  (1984):  335-54. 
Gagnier  provides  an  engaging  history  of  the  prison  conditions  in  late-nineteenth-century 
England  and  observes  that  in  1895,  the  year  in  which  Wilde  began  his  incarceration,  “the 
arguments  for  solitary  confinement  were  that  it  would  prevent  prisoners  fi'om 
contaminating  each  other,  that  it  would  separate  the  hardened  criminal  fi'om  the  first 
offender,  and  that  a prisoner’s  only  verbal  contact  would  be  with  the  prison  officials  fi'ee 
from  crime.  The  counter-argument  was  that  it  in  no  way  prepared  the  prisoner  for  his  re- 
entry into  society,  that  it  indeed  fi'equently  resulted  in  permanent  insanity”  (337). 

11.  Ellmann,  496. 

12.  Letters,  402.  Wilde  was  denied  his  petition,  but  the  Secretary  did  increase  his  supply 
ofbooks. 

13.  Ibid.,  411.  Wilde  in  this  letter  asked  again  to  be  released  fi'om  prison,  but  this  petition 
was  also  denied. 

14.  Letter  to  Robert  Ross,  23  or  30  May,  1896.  Ibid.,  401. 

15.  Ibid.,  419. 

16.  Letter  to  Affied  Douglas,  January-March  1897.  Ibid.,  506.  AH  references  to  De 
Profundis  will  be  cited  parenthetically  within  the  text. 
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Profundis."  EZT  36:4  (1993),  446. 

18.  William  E.  Buckler.  “Oscar  WUde’s  Aesthetic  of  the  Self:  Art  as  Imaginative  Self- 
Realization  in  De  Profundis."  Biography  12:2  (1989),  96,  102. 
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